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MAUDE’S ROSES. 


BY LOUISE OHANDLER MOULTON. 








Aone all day in my cabin, 
With never a mortal to see, 

I look at Maude’s delicate roses, 
And the roses look at me. 


Like her, they are fair and stately ; 
Like her, they are proud and sweet ; 
And their hie seems made of her blushes, 
Where the roses and lilies meet. 


And what is their subtle fragrance 
But the love that ske bade them tell, 
Or the breath she breathed through their 
petals 
When she lingered to say farewell? 


. Ab! roses that stayed when she vanished, 


Ab! roses that smile, though she went, 

How you mock at the sadness of parting, 
With your passionless, perfect content ! 
Ow Board THE “ SERvis," 1885. 





DEAD LOVE. 


BY PHILIP BOURKE MARSTON. 








Lay white roses on Love’s bier ; 
Kneel beside and weep. 

He was fair once, and how dear — 
He who lies asleep. 


Yes, he sleeps a sleep so long 
That it shall not break, 

Like a white rose, leave this song 
By him, for love’s sake. 


In the glorious Summer time, 
In the rose-red June, 

As the sun began to climb 
To the ardent noon, 


Love went singing to the light, 
Spleadid in his pride ; 

Wounded came he home at night : 
Of that wound he died. 


Lowrpor, ENGLAND. 





HIS BIRTHDAY GIFT. 


(A SKYLARK.) 








BY MRS. 8. M. B. PIATT. 





You lovely child, where are your eager eyes? 
See what the dear God sent you, from the skies! 


Thé sweetest thing is waiting at your feet 
That ever made our sweet world still more sweet. 


It knows, because the nest wherein it grew 
Is on the ground, the meaning of the dew. 


It knows how many grains of light would fill 
The golden measure of the daffodil. 


It knows how peasant children all in bloom 
Start, at its singing, from their thatch-dark 
room. 


It knows how peasant men and women, bowed 
By field-work, catch the music in the cloud. 


It knows what the blithe wind says, calling to 
The daisy to wake up—as I to you! 


It knows « thousand other charméd things. 
And does it know, too, that yon wished for 
wings? 


The great wind blew them to you through the 
dark, 

Rise up, I gay, my master of the Jark, 

» Weexsrown, InZLaND, 





DUTY. 


BY THE REV. ALFRED J. HOUGH. 








Sprak the word God bids thee ! 
No other word can reach 

The chords that wait in silence 
The coming of thy speech. 


Do the work God bids thee ! 
One—only one still loom 
Awaits thy touch and tending 

In all this lower room. 


Sing the song God bids thee! 
The heart of earth's great throng 
Needs for its perfect solace 
The music of thy song. 
Waite Rives JuncTION, Vr. 


A TYPICAL TOWN. 


BY WASHINGTON GLADDEN, D.D. 














Tne student of American history is not 
likely to light upon many richer collections 
of historical materials than that which is 
furnished by the sumptuous Longmeadew 
book, lately published as the record of the 
Centennial Celebration of the incorpora- 
tion of that old Massachusetts town. 

Longmeadow was part of the town of 
Springfield from its settlement in 1644 
until 1788, though for seventy years before 
its incorporation it was a separate precinct 
of Springfield, and exercised a measure of 
local, sovereignty. It was the first town 
organized after the signing of the treaty of 
peace with Great Britain; but this organi- 
zation only gave legal form to a sociul life 
which had then been developing upon this 
soil for one hundred and thirty-nine years. 

The enterprise of the early settlers of 
New England appears when we remember 
that, ten yedrs after the first permanent 
settlement of the Massachusetts colony at 
Salem, the Connecticut valley was well 
planted with a hardy band of pioneers, who 
had pushed out a hundred miles into the 
wilderness; and that churches were estab- 
lished before 1686 at Wetherstield, at Haert- 
ford, at Windsor, and at Springfield. The 
long and beautiful meadow extending 
southward from the bend of the river at 
Springfield, was soon occupied, and the 
settlement was made whose life this book 
so minutely and admirably records. The 
notion that New England farmers are a 
parsimonious generation, with no appreci- 
ation of the )eautiful, would find small in- 
dorsement in this elegant volume of four 
hundred pages, printed at the town’s ex- 
pense, on thick paper, with leaves uncut, 
and illustrated with more than a score 
of artotypes, steel engravings, and 
woodcuts, a copy of which was pre- 
sented to every family in town. It 
sets out to be only a report of the proceed- 
ings at the Centennial Celebration; but 
these occupy only a little more than one- 
fourth uf the space; the wealth of the vol- 
ume is crowded into the historical appen- 
dices that follow. Not every town pos- 
sesses two such editors of records as the 
chairman and secretary of the Centennial 
Committee, the Rev. John W. Harding and 
the late lamented Prof. Richard 8. Storrs, 
into whose hands the prepafation of this 
volume fortunately fell. The judicious 
reader will note, with high appreciation, the 
historical sense, the human sympathy, the 
admirable literary tact and {kill of these 
two quiet gentlemen, who Yught out and 
set in order these old documents, enriching 
and illuminating them with the needful 
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editorial comments. The address of wel- 
come by Professor Storrs, with which the 
centennial proceedings open, is itself a mas- 
terpiece; its fitness, its graceful fancy, its 
lyrical beauty, betoken the touch of a 
hand by which things rare and excellent 
might have been wrought. The historical 
address by Mr. Harding is also admirable 
of its kind. All the speeches of the occa- 
sion, as here recorded, are bright and ap- 
propriate: the graceful eloquence of Pro- 
fessor Storrs’s more distinguished cousin of 
the same name—a name that descended to 
them from their grandfather, for thirty- 
four years pastor of the church in Long- 
meadow; the solemn drollery of Professor 
Park; the scintillating humor of Dr. Col- 
ton. Can it be that such an occasion ever 
passed, without the utterance of a single 
stupid or infelicitous word, or is this per- 
fection due to wise editing? . 

It is to the appendices, however, as I 
have said, that the student of history will 
quickly betake himself. He who desires 
to study the genesis and growth of a New 
England town, to learn by what forces it 
was ruled; what sentiments, customs, fash- 
ions were current in past generations; how 
the people lived and bargained, and builded, 
and taught, and worshiped, can hardly 
find a more instructive manual. New Eng- 
land has been supposed to exhibit the 
perfect type of a pure democracy; it would 
be rather nearer the truth to call it a theoc- 
racy, with aristocratic tendencies. The 
center of the people’s life was the church; 
the town was primarily a religious organi- 
zation. Reckoning the common school as 
part of the machinery of religion—and it 
belongs nowhere else in the Puritan con- 
ception—we find that much the largest part 
of the public action of this community 
has reference to religious affairs. Roads, 
bridges, and other secular interests are at- 
tended to; but it is easy to see that the rai- 
son d'étre of this town is found in things 
unseen and eternal. The Legislature is be- 
sought to-set off the families belonging to 
this neighborhood as ‘‘ a separate precinct 
for the Guspel ministry”; and such it has 
remained unto this day. ‘It is simply 
wonderful,” say the editors, ‘‘to see to 
what an extent the thought, the affection, 
and the action of the Longmeadow precinct 
concentrated itself upon its meeting-house. 
Delete from its Record Book all those votes 
which bore reference directly or indirectly 
to this, aud the residuum would be of very 
minor amount and importance.” The first 
entry is as follows: 


** April 26, 1714. Voated, To proceed iu build- 
ing of a meeting-hous, and to accomplish it so 
far as to Raise shingle and Clabbord the same 
by the first day of Jauuary next insuing; hav- 
ing a regard to the tennor of the agreement 
made by those that gave their interest in the 
meeting-hous Timber.” 


The next entry is a decree that “‘ the 
meeting hous should be built Thirty Eight 
foots square, if the Timber that is already 
gotten will allow it, or if this Timber be 
too scant to make it sumthing less.” 

These idealists are not impractical, after 
all; they will build their meeting-house, 
and their social structure, too, out of such 
material as they have. After these entries 
follow a great variety of votes respecting 
the improvement and care of this meeting 
house: ‘‘sum bords and gice” (sctlicet 
joists) are to be obtained for a “‘ Galery”; 
and six years afterward, stairs to the ‘‘ Gal. 
lery,” (which by this time has been some- 
what improved in spelling) are constructed. 
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Whether the gallery had not hitherto been 
used, or the worshipers had climbed into 
it by means of a ladder, the records do not 
inform us. In 1740, Mr. Timothy Nash is 
authorized to spend £7, 188. 6d, *‘ to cover 
the pulpit Cushen with Green plush,” and 
the next year five shillings are granted to 
him for the purchase of an ‘‘ hower glass” ; 
a sign thatthe sermons were lengthening. 
The building and arranging of the old 
square pews, which formerly occupied the 
body of the meeting-house, evidently caused ° 
much anxiety; one vote directs that the 
minister’s pew ‘‘be raised five or six 
inches from the flore, not exceeding six 
inches.” 

They recognized distinctions in rank; but 
they knew how to draw the line, even for 
their betters. The minister was above the 
common level, but ‘‘not exceeding six 
inches.” The “ dignifying” of the meeting- 
house, by which the social gradations of ~ 
the occupiers were marked, was a difficult 
business, and had to be done over several 
times. That some people were more 
worth y of honor than others was not at all 
disputed; the selection of the honorable 
was all that troubled them. There is no 
hint here of social equality. Jean Jacques 
Rousseau was still a boy in his teens when 
the yeomen of Longmeadow were debating 
this hard question, the French notions of 
the contrat social must wait for a genera- 
tion yet for their propagation; and even 
then they would not find genial soil on 
Longmeadow. This democracy was by no 
means disinclined to ‘render tribute to 
whom tribute was due; honor to whom 
honor; fear to whom fear.” When, in 
1728, the people, admonished by ‘‘a dis- 
tressing War, and by very great and sore 
sickness, especially in some Places, and 
by awful and distressing Storms and Tem- 
pests; and by an amazing EARTHQUAKE 
in the year past,” began to think that they 
must mend their ways, and agreed to make 
with on2 another, and with their Creator, 
‘*a covenant of reformation,” the second 
article of this covenant thus pledged them: 
‘That we will Eodeavor to carry it be- 
comingly and obediently to those the Lord 
has set over us in Civil and Sacred Author- 
ity, and becomingly to Equals and Inferi- 
ors.” The extremely practical character of 
this whole covenant, by the way; the posi- 
tive emphasis put upon the weightier mat- 
ters of the law; the clear-headed honesty 
with which the real gins of the people are 
named and renounced, show that their re- 
ligion was as far as possible from being a 
merely speculative vr sentimental affair; 
that it took hold of life with both hands, 
and right end first. 

It was long before these militant saints 
could afford a church bell, and the beating 
of adrum was for many years a signal of as- 
sembling for worship. The first stove was 
introduced in 1810, doubtless after stout op- 
position. In one ancient Massachusetts 
parish the antiphlogistic party retreated on 
the first Sabbath of the innovation to the 
part of the room furthest from the stove, 
and then complained, after the meeting was 
out, that it drove all the cold over into their 
corver. Whether the opponents of the 
stove had a similar experience in Long- 
meadow, the records do not inform us. 
Much discussion and many votes preceded 
the purchase of a church bell, which was 
‘‘ cracked in the jubilation over the treaty 
of Ghent in 1815, It must be owned that 
thege villagers wero not at all enthusiastic 
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manifesto against it was a fair expres- 
sion of the sentiment of rural New En- 
gland. 

For the school-house, as well as the meet- 
ing-house, early provision was made. In 
the first year of the precinct-life, it was 
‘‘ yoated to Gitt or have a school master to 
Teach or Learn our children to Read and 
Write.” After this vote the spelling in the 
records slowly improves. Years afterward 
it was voted that no teacher should be em- 
ployed without the approbation of the min- 
ister of the town. ‘‘ To excite an Engaged- 
ness for learning,” the schoo] committee were 
authorized in the last year of the last 
century to offer premiums to the best 
scholars. 

The treasure of old documents preserved 
in this collection Ican only mention. Here 
are specimens of fourteen contracts, in 
which the most minute provisions are 
made respecting the separate property 
rights of persons intending matrimony; 
apprenticeship indentures of boys and girls, 
in which the duties of both parties are 
defined with curious precision; bills of 
merchandise, and inventories of property, 
throwing light upon the relations of wages 
and prices, and illustrating the business 
methods and the domestic arts of those 
days, old wills, and letters and extracts 
from journals—all deftly put together, and 
showing, both in collocation and in com- 
ment, historical sense and literary art. Not 
the least interesting of these materials are 
the extracts from the diary of Stephen 
Williams, the first minister of Longmeadow, 
whose ministerial life began and ended in 
this church, covering a period of sixty- 
seven years. Mr. Williams was the son of 
the Rev. John Williams, of Deerfield, who, 
with all his family, was eaptured by the 
Indians and carried away to Canada, in 
1704. Stephen was then a boy of ten; and 
the experience of this captivity had much 
to do with the development of his character. 
A man of the most admirable good sense, 
and the most genuine piety, these journals 
prove him to be. They tell us very par- 
ticularly all the local happenings—the little 
troubles in the parish, often cuusing the 
good man anxiety, but always wisely 
settled; they sketch for us the chief person- 
ages of the community; they throw light 
upon the moral condition of a representa- 
tive New England town in a past genera- 
tion; they show us the little community 
stirred and disquieted by political changes 
in the nation, and by wars and rumors of 
wars; for Mr. Williams was a chaplain in 
the French war, and he died just before the 
close of the Revolutionary struggle. 
Jonathan Edwards was 2 contemporary and 
friend of Williams, and there are frequent 
references to him in the diary. It was atu 
meeting in Enfield, just south of Long- 
meadow, that Edwards preached the his- 
toric sermon on ‘Sinners in the Hunds of 
an Angry God.” Williams was present and 
describes the scene: 

‘* Before sermon was done there wos a great 
moaning and crying out throughout the whole 
House ; ‘ What shall Ido to be saved? Oh! I 
am going to Hell, Oh! what shall I do for a 
Christ?’ etc., ete So yt ye minister was com- 
pelled to desist—ye shrieks and crys were pierc- 
ing and Amazing.” 

Many of the entries in this journal show 
that the morals of the little town were far 
from paradisaical. Within twenty days the 
good pastor reports that Michael Fowler is 
condemned to death; that one Newton is 
convicted of making and uttering counter- 
feit coin, and sentenced to be * pilloried and 
whipt”; that Joseph S— and Eunice W— 
are convicted of incest, and are to stand 
upon the gallows; and that Reuben W— 
has run away with John W’s wife. On all 
these matters he shuns not to declare the 
whole counsel of God. When Samuel 
Cooley dies on Friday, in a fainting fit, the 
faithful pastor, on the next Sunday, en- 
deavors ‘‘ to back ye late Providence by a 
discourse.” On March 80th, 1755, he re- 
cords: ‘‘This day I began to read ye 
Scriptures publicly in ye congregation.” It 
was even harder to graft this innovation 
upon the Puritan worship than to introduce 
the stove into the meeting-house at a later 
day. Mr. Williams was obliged to preach 
about it several times, and to exercise great 
patience and perseverance, before he could 
get his parishioners to consent to the read- 
ing of the Bible in the church. It seemed 





to them a long stride toward Episcopacy. 
The delicate matter of the salary causes 
him some concern; but he stands up for his 
rights, quietly but firmly, and generally 
brings his people round to his view of the 
case. The sturdy good sense, the unspar- 
ing fidelity, and the honest unselfishness of 
this old time minister stand out upon these 
pages in the clearest light. 

Mr. Williams’s successor, as I have said, 
was the first Richard Salter Storrs, a man 
of no finer manliness , and of less sagacity, 
but of far more remarkable gifts of oratory, 
and well beloved through his ministry of 
thirty-four years. One year more than a 
century did these two faithful men serve 
the same church, and the impress of their 
lives is still felt upon all the region round 
about. 

It was a somber faith that they taught; 
but there was nothing in it that savored of 
antinomiapism; it was brought into the 
closest relations with the everyday life of the 
people, and its fruits were steadily sought 
in good conduct. One reads with amaze- 
ment such words as those of Abigail Dav- 
enport Williams, the pastor’s wife, in a let- 
ter to her son, then only eleven years old, 
in which she pictures herself as looking on 
him while he stands trembling ‘“ before the 
Judgment Seat of Christ, his face gathering 
blackness, horror, and anguish, and despair 
staring through his eyelids, to hear the 
amazing sentence pronounced on him, 
Depart ye cursed henceforth; to see him 
seized by mighty angels, bound hand and 
foot, and cast into ye dreadful lake of fire, 
and the adamant gates shut and barred by 
Him that shuts and no man opens.” For, 
although this mother testifies that ‘‘ such 
thoughts as these are ready to tear [her] 
heart or pierce,” she also says: ‘‘ I know if 
I be so happy as to find mercy of the Lord 
in that day I shall have no fanciful sympa- 
thy with you, but shall rather rejoice that 
God’s justice and power will be forever 
glorified in your condemnation.” People 
who could accustom themselves to 
such reflections had no need of anwsthet- 
ics; they could easily endure, without 
flinching, the amputation of a limb, or the 
dissection of an eye. But, stern as this 
faith was, it did bring forth the peaceable 
fruits of righteousness. Better fruit than 
has grown from this planting it would be 
hard to find anywhere. In the challenge of 

Dr. Storrs, uttered at the Centennial Cele- 
bration, there is no temerity ; 


‘If any one thinks that the more aristocratic 
institutions in society and in the church work 
move naturally toward beauty and grace, I don’t 
know that we could answer him better than by 
putting this village, as it stands before us, in 
comparison with any village to be named on 
English soil, and leaving the disputant to de- 
cide for himself! The cathedral is not here, to 
be sure; nor the ivied and ornamental parish 
church; nor the castle and the park; but the 
surrounding prosperity and distributed beauty 
are such as no English village can show, and no 
one like this ever sprang from the loins of any 
prelatical or aristocratic system upon earth.” 

CoLuMBus, Ono. 
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BY THE REY. T. K. CHEYNE, D.D., 


Reotor oF TENDRING; LATE FELLOW OF BALLIOL 
COLLEGE, OXFORD; AND A MEMBER OF THE BRITISH 
Revision Company, 


In my former paper I ventured to tax the 
indulgence of my readers by a confession 
in which, perhaps, I may find comparative- 
ly few sympathizers. The doctrinal signifi- 
cauce of the Revised Version will, in my 
opinion, become continually greater, in 
proportion as the spirit of the students who 
use it becomes more historical. Minute 
changes in the rendering will then be seen 
to have the force of a cumulative argument 
in favor of a general widening of our dog- 
matic basis. The old truths will remain, 
but their outlines will be less sharply 
traced, and one truth will be seen to run 
into another, and so be qualified by it. I 
do not wish to be supposed to be a foe to 
the old dogmas; I love them, even where 
they are farthest removed from the sim- 
plicity of Biblical truth. 

I borrow from the author of a work 
which, from the University of Presby- 
terian Edinburgh won last year the high. 


est theological honors, but which, by the 
eminent Episcopalian, Dr. Liddon, was 
lately characterized in public as among the 
books ‘‘ most destructive of Christianity” — 
I mean Dr. Edwin Hatch; to borrow 
and echo his words in his lecture on 
‘* Progress in Theology,” ‘‘ Christian truth 
[that is, in its developed Protestant forms) 
is no dead anatomy. The truths 
with which you have to deal are living, and 
living for you—life of your life, and soul of 
your soul.” And yet I must supplement 
these generous words trom an essay by @ 
leading Presbyterian divine, Principal Tul- 
loch, and maintain with him that ‘‘ every 
dogma has to prove itself in the light of that 
Revelation from which it professes to he 
drawn; it is liable to be constantly revised 
in this light, and ‘ purified and idealized’ 
in its highest vision.” If, therefore, a cer- 
tain dogmatic view of prophecy is still 
tenaciously held, but now more and more 
stoutly disputed, it is proper to examine 
some of the ‘‘ Scriptural proofs” of that 
view drawn from the Old Testament 
Scriptures. 

The following is my first group of texts; 
they all bear ov the doctrine of Prophecy 
and on the Person of our Lord Jesus 
Christ : 

1. Gen. xlix, 10. ‘* The scepter shall not 
depart, etc., until Shiloh come.” 

This is such a familiar proof-text that our 
Revisers perhaps did not venture to alter 
it, strange as it is to find the name of a 
town where we should expect that of a 
person. But we find a whole sheaf of al- 
ternative renderings (I will not stop to de- 
fine the word) in the margin, two of which 
are favorable, and the other adverse to the 
Messianic interpretation. 

2. Ps. ii, 12. ‘* Kiss the son.” 

To prove themselves free from theolog- 
ical bias, the Revisers have here printed 
not “Son,” (as Authorized Version) but 
‘*son,” leaving it to the reader to deter- 
mine the sense in which the king spoken of 
is Jehovah’s son. [nthe margin we are toll 
that some (perhaps they might have said, 
all) ancient versions have very different 
renderings. 

3. Ps. viii, 4. ‘‘ For thou hast made him 
but little lower than God.” 

The rendering of the Septuagint and 
Authorized Version (‘‘the angels” for 
‘*God”) is justly relegated to the margin, 
inspite of the Christological argument 
based upon the words, ‘‘lower than the 
angels,” in Heb. ii, 4. 

4. Ps. xvi, 10. 

** For thou wilt not leave my soul to Sheol; 


Neither wilt thou suffer thine holy one to see cor- 
ruption,” 


The familiar rendering ‘* corruption” has, 
by a too great complaisance, been allowed 
to remain; but the only defensible render- 
ing, ‘‘ the pit,” has been placed in the mar- 
gin. Similarly the poor and misleading 
rendering, “holy one,” remains; but the 
margin gives ‘tor, godly; or, beloved.” 
In fact, there is nothing in the Hebrew to 
suggest a reference to the All-holy Person 
of Jesus Christ. L will not now linger on 
the strange-looking word Sheol. 

5. Ps. xxii, 16. ‘‘ They pierced my hands 
and my feet.” 

The Revisers candidly tell us in the mar- 
gin that this rendering (so suggestive of an 
edifying application) implies a deviation 
from the revised Hebrew text, but one 
which has the support of three of the 
ancient versions. Two other ancient views 
of the meaning are given. The frequent 
marginal references to the ancient versions 
are astriking proof of the theological neu- 
trality of the Revisers. 

6. Ps. xlv, 7. ‘‘ Thy throne, O God, is 
forever and ever.” (Marg. ‘*Thy throne 
is the throne of God for ever and ever.”’) 

The margin may surprise the orthodox 
English reader. It may seem to him like 
a difficult attempt on the part of the Re- 
visers to justify the denial of the divinity 
of Christ. Yet no modern critic doubts 
that the psalm has at least a primary refer- 
ence to some king of Israel or Judah; and 
though it is just supposable that a king 
should be called Elohim (comp. Zech. xii, 
8), yet as Elohim just afterward means Jeho- 
vah, the supposition is most improbable. 
The rendering of the marginis philosoph- 
ically tenable, and, unless some words have 
dropped out of the text, it seems the only 





resource of the interpreter. 


7. Isa. vii, 14. ‘* Behold, a{virgin shall 
conceive,” etc. 

Here the new margins allow a consider- 
able latitude of interpretation. Those who 
hold a very strict view of Messianic predic- 
tion may, if they like, infer that the 


gin” definitely marked out for the mother 
of the Christ. But those, too, who hold a 
larger view may, by combining a part of 
the text with one of the margins, entirely 
remove the passage from the list of nec- 
essarily Messianic predictions. We see, too, 
that, in the opinion of our Hebraists, the 
New Testament Company was ill-advised 
in changing ‘“‘a virgin” into ‘‘ the virgin” in 
Matt. 1, 23. 

8. Isa. lii, 15. 
many nations.” 

The Revisers felt precluded by their in- 
structions from the use of purely conjec- 
tural emendations; they, therefore, left 
this very disputable rendering, but inserted 
one which has commended itself to many 
critics inthe margin. Whether they were 
right will seem to bolder spirits doubtful; 
something ought, perhaps, to have been 
said in the margin to save the reader from 
drawing any theological inferences (such 
as the high-priesthood of the Saviour) 
from the traditional rendering, ‘‘sprinkle.”’ 
Or the Revisers might have inserted in 
Italics, in the text, words such as ‘‘his blood 
upon,”(comp. liii,10) or, ‘‘pure water upon”’ 
(comp. Ezek. xxxvi, 25). But they have 
shown their dislike of theological dogma- 
tism by the marginal rendering ‘‘ startle,” 
for ‘‘ sprinkle.” 

9. Isa. liii, 9. ‘‘ And they made his grave 
with the wicked, and with the rich in his 
death.” 

The American Company prefer ‘‘ with a 
rich man,” which will of course suit the 
views of strictly orthodox students of 
prophecy (comp. Matt. xxvii, 57). The Eng- 
lish Company thought that here, as so 
often, the parallelism determined the singu- 
lar to be used collectively. Both companies 
are, of course, agreed in expunging the 
words ‘‘he was” in the second member of 
the clause, as against Hebrew grammar, 
and dictated by theological considerations. 

*10. Dan. vi, 26. ‘‘Shall the anointed one 
be cut off, and shall have nothing.” 

The British Revisers deliberately give up 
the rendering, Messiah. ‘The Ameri- 
can Kevisers, while agreeing to *‘ the 
anointed one,” regard this as equivalent to 
‘*Messiah.” Such, at least, is my own in- 
ference from the margins preferred by the 
respective companies. The British Com- 
pany prints the margin thus; ‘*Or, Messiah, 
the prince: Or, an anointed one, a prince.” 
The American direction at the end of the Old 
Testament is, on Dan. ix, 25, 26: ‘* Substi- 
tute for marg. to ‘the anointed one,’ Heb, 
Messiah.” I must leave others to justify 
the American preference; to me it seems 
as if the unlearned reader may imagine that 
the passage must necessarily refer to our 
Lord, and that Messiah (or, rather, Mashiah) 
is a proper name for Jesus Christ. I am 
thankful that both companies are, at any 
rate, agreed on expunging the words * but 
not for himself,” in spite of the ‘‘ Scripture- 
proof” of a great doctrine lost by this act. 
The British Company, however, in the first 
part of this passage, deserves the praise of 
greater theological disinterestedness. 


‘So shall he sprinkle 


Tt will be readily understood why I quote 
these passages from the Revised Version— 
not to disparage what I have elsewhere 
called the ** higher exegesis "—the exegesis 
which detects secondary references to the 
Gospel underneath the letter of Scripture. 
I believe that psalmists and prophets were 
sometimes carried beyond themselves; that 
their words mean more than they themselves 
knew. I seemto see an analogous. phe- 
nomenon in Shakespeare; and why may I 
not see it in those gifted men, whose in- 
spiration, in a degree surely not less than 
Shakespeare’s, comes from the infolding 
Divine Spirit? But I do quote these pas- 
sages as tending to subvert the popular be- 
lief in the infallibility of the New Testa- 


or primary exegesis. Here is another not 
unimportant doctrinal consequence of the 
new Revision. 

I now pass on to another group of pass- 
ages which, in the Revised Version, have 
lost some of their force as Scripture-proofs 





of doctrine. I will preface them with a pas 
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sage from the Authorized Version, which I 
am far from supposing that any theologian 
would like to lay stress upon, but which, 
in its revised form, will strike at much 
popular orthodoxy. The passage, which 
is a representative one, runs thus in the 
Authorized Version: 

‘*The wicked shall be turned into hell, 
and all the nations that forget God.” (Ps. 
ix, 17.) 

This becomes in the hands of the Re- 
visers : 

“The wicked shall return to Sheol, 

Even all the nations that forget God ”"— 

i, e., the wicked, who act as if God ‘‘ would 
not require ” (x, 13), shall find that he does 
require (ix, 12), and that the same pit of 
destruction which has received their vic- 
tims will receive themselves—the same pit; 
that is, the underworld, the world of shades, 
called by the Hebrews Shedl. There is 
nothing said here of a place of torment; 
and so, as the sense which ‘‘ hell” bears in 
the Creeds is now forgotten, the Revisers 
have everywhere substituted either Sheol 
or ‘‘ the grave” or ‘the pit” (except in 
Isa. xiv, where the sense of ‘‘hell” is 
cleared up by the context). I only wish 
that they had directed the printers to print 
“Sheol,” (as in the Preface) instead of 
“Sheol,” whic, to a Hebrew sciolar’s ear, 
is detestable. 

As for the losses of really important proof- 
texts, I will not venture to assert that they 
are numerous. Some, however, there are. 
A lost Scripture-proof of the Atonement 
(Dan. ix, 25) I have referred to already. 
There is a supposed proof of the total cor- 
ruption of human nature (affirmed in the 
Latin, but implicitly denied in the Eng- 
lish form of the Anglican Confession). 
Puritanism was a noble movement; but we 
cannot commend the *‘ doctrinal Puritan” 
(Reynolds) who seems to be responsible for 
the old renderiug of Jer. xvii, 9. I will 
put the two versions side by side: 

(A. V.) **The heart is deceitful above all 
things, and desperately wicked: who can 
know it?” 

(R. V.) ‘* The heart is deceitful above all 
things, and it is desperately sick: who can 
know it?” 

Ido not altogether defend the Revised 
Version. ‘* Grievously sick,” seems to me 
more accurate than ‘‘ desperately sick.” 
The context along can decide whether the 
‘* sickness” described by the Heb. wax is 


‘‘ desperate” or not. But at any rate ‘“‘sick- 
ness” is a negative, and nut a positive con- 
ception; it is also a figurative expression, 
and cannot fairly be pressed into the service 
of adogma. Besides, on referring to verse 
10, we shail see that the statement in verse 
9 does not exclude very various degrees of 
moral infirmity; in short, that a heart may 
be Wax, and yet not be ‘‘ desperately 
wicked.” 

A very brief mention is enough of the 
“Scripture-proof” lost in Ps. xlv, 18, where 
the Revised Version most unkindly inserts 
two Italic words destructive of the mys- 
tical interpretation. The verse pow opens 
thus: 

“The kings daughter within the palace is ali glo- 
rious,” 

But I must hasten to the Revised Version 
of amore frequently quoted proof-text— 
the celebrated declaration in Job xix, 25— 
27. I think that both companies have here 
given proof of some theological impartial- 
ity. The British Company leaves “ my 
redeemer” in the text, but offers as an 
alternative ‘‘my vindicator”—a clearer 
and not less accurate, though less literal, 
rendering. The latter half of verse 26, 
which in Authorized Version runs, ‘‘ yet in 
my flesh shall I see God,” is corrected into 
“yet from my flesh,” etc., with a margin, 
‘‘or, without.” The American Revisers, 
however, prefer ‘‘ without my flesh” for 
the text, and ‘* from” for the margin. 
“From” is certainly literal, but not clear. 
The justification of this obscure rendering 
lies in the unique uncertainty of the pas- 
sage, which bolder spirits would have 
frankly designated in the margin as ‘‘prob- 
ably corrupt.” Dr. A. B. Davidson, in his 
recent admirable work on Job, says that 
we should be equally wrong in supposing 
that Job contemplated a purely spiritual 
vision of God, and in supposing that he 
looked forward to a new body in which 
he should see God; and that Job is ab- 


* 





sorbed in the idea of seeing God. If so, 
‘*though deprived of my (present) body” 
would seem to be the best rendering. At 
any rate, the passage as revised is no longer 
a ‘*Scripture-proof” of the Resurrection. 
It would be strange, indeed, that the next 
speaker, and above all that Jehovah him. 
self, should make no reference to such a 
wonderful intuition as that which the old 
interpreters ascribe to Job. 

But, instead of pursuing a somewhat 
thankless task, let us do full justice to an 
excellent proposition of the American 
Company, which I could wish the British 
Revisers had adopted—viz., to substitute 
‘‘loving-kindness” for ‘‘ mercy” wherever 
it stands for the Hebrew 4pn, when used 
of God. The reason of the substitution is 
that ‘‘mercy” in modern English suggests 
the idea of sparing the guilty; an idea 
which is alien to the Hebrew conception of 
son. The virtue described by that word 
is the kindliness which knits together a 
community, or the parties to a covenant. 
It unites Jehovah and Israel together, pre- 
cisely as it unites the several members of 
the Israelitish community. The substitu- 
tion is used constantly, and the adjective 
(won, “kind,” or ‘‘loving”) is used 
twice (Jer. iii, 12; Ps. cxlv, 17) with refer- 
ence to God. In the two last passages, the 
Revised Version renders badly ** merciful,” 
(Jer. J. c.) ‘ gracious” (Ps. J. ¢.). In this 
connection, L cannot help referring to a 
passage in the very touching conclusion of 
** Moschko von Parma,” (p. 297), the work 
of a Jewish novelist (Franzos), in which 
the Jewish hero gives this as the result of his 
tragic experienees: ‘*God is not a God of 
mercy, and not a God of vengeance, but a 
God of justice.” He means that God does 
not abate a jot of his requirements, and 
renders to every man strict justice. Poor 
Moschko might have learned this in a 
gentler school; for the Psalmist says (I 
quote Professor De Witt’s version of Ps. 
Ixii, 11, 12): 

“One thing hath God spoken; these two have l 
heard; 
That power beiongeth unto God: 
And that in Thee, O God, there 1s lovingkindness ; 


For Thou renderest tou every man according to 
his work,” 


Compare also Ps. Ixxxv, 10. 


I must now draw to a close. Not only 
the dogmatic, but the general homiletical 
use of the Old Testament will after a time 
benefit largely by the Revised Version; 
benefit, no doubt, even more than that of 
the New. It would be an endless task to 
exhibit this in detail. Let me only men- 
tion two instances, which might, perhaps, 
be overlooked. Both are from Ecclesias- 
tes. How often have we heard the duty of 
industry enforced from Eccles. ix, 10: 
‘* Whatsoever thy hand findeth to do, do it 
with thy might; for there is no work, etc., 
in the grave whither thou goeat.” The 
Revisers deliberately left this, to spare the 
feelings of the devout, unlearned reader. 
But they have conscientiously added a 
margin, ‘‘Heb. Sheol.” It seems, then, 
that we have no right to infer from this 
passage that activity ceases with death, 
unless we are prepared to give up the 
blessed Christian truth of immortality, and 
revert to the unconsoling idea of a Sheol, 
‘‘land of shades,” where the ‘‘days of 
darkness are many” (Eccles. xi, 8). How 
often, too (I read it in an Archdeacon’s 
charge, the other day) are regretful refer- 
ences to a deceased person coupled with a 
quotation from Eccles. xii, 5: ‘‘ Man goeth 
to his long home!” Here, no doubt, the 
Revisers could not give a margin (except 
it were ‘‘eternal” for ‘‘ long’’); but, if the 
reader has duly taken to heart the ** Sheol” 
of the margin of ix, 10, he will see that the 
‘‘long home” is the dark underworld, and 
that he has no right to step down from his 
Christian vantage-ground to the low-lying 
swamp of the doctrine of the underworld. 

Before I part from the reader(who will 
kindly impute any glaring paradox or her- 
esy in these articles of mine to the inpossi- 
bility of a personal correction of the proofs) 
let me say how delighted I have been that 
one great Christian doctrine has been 
proved by the long-combined labors of so 
many scholars of various Christian ‘‘ de- 
nominations,” and that is the spiritual 
unity of the Church through her glorious 
Head, Jesus Christ. 


TENDRING, ENGLAND. 





A FORGOTTEN VOICE. 


BY LOUISE IMOGEN GUINEY. 





Ir is rare sport to the revolution-loving 
eye to watch the abdications and restora- 
tions in the long line of poets, the slow, but 
irresistible changes which the critic of to- 
day, with justice at his elbow, forces on 
the old order upheld by Dr. Johnson, Bell, 
Chalmers, Anderson and Campbell. With 
what singularly illiberal hearts did most of 
these worthies set to work on their literary 
pricing and sampling! A lover of Marvell, 
of Herrick, or of Cowper, thinks of their 
choice, not unforgivingly, yet with su- 
preme disdain. 

Of all the English brood of Phabus 
Apollo, anterior to Queen Anne’s reign, 
one can remember but few as persistently 
neglected as the Silurist, Henry Vaughan. 
Why, here is a poet! As if oue should cry 
in a crowd: ‘' Here is a gold mine!” To 
some one, however, circa 1830, belongs the 
primal honor of his discovery; strangely 
enougb, not to Hazlitt or Charles Lamb, 
who, of all people, might have best praised 
the sequestered beauty of his verse. Dr. 
John Brown and the Rev. H. F. Lyte have 
written warmly and wisely of him. An- 
thologies now receive him into their select 
circles, with courtesy, scarce with erthusi- 
asm, and concern themselves not yet over 
the hidden charm and majesty of their 
quiet guest. Has no one found out how 
much he knew of his art, and how rever- 
ently he served it? How he came, both by 
nature and by grace, to such exquisite 
terseness and surety of expression? Or how 
he stood, in his equable, sweet, reticent 
genius, as rear to greatness, for instance, 
as our own Longfellow, who was indubi- 
tably like him? His eulogies are all to be 
sung; and, meantime, we know that de- 


preciation can never approach him again.. 


Mr. Thomas Campbell is the last but one 
of those who snubbed vur tranquil poet. 
‘* Vaughan is one of the harshest of writers 
even of the inferior order of the school of 
conceit,” he said; blighting, in that very 
Ciceronian phrase, his subject’s every hope 
of preferment at the hands of posterity. 
He reiterated in simile, ‘‘ A few scattered 
thoughts meet the eye in his barsh pages, 
like flowers on a barren heath,” and subse- 
quently quoted him in his unloving and 
unlovable ‘*Specimens,” at his poorest. 
Now, if, after fair show, Henry Vaughan 
must be condemned 


** As low as to the flends,” 


it cannot be done with Mr. Thomas Camp- 
bell’s thunderbolt. His miraculous dis- 
crimination is against him. ‘‘ Harsh” is a 
chief thing, which Vaughan’s verse is not. 
In so asserting, there is no reserve of com- 
parisons; for, what poet of the seventeenth 
century can hold his own music against 
Shelley and Swinburne? The contrast is 
wholly unfair. 

He was born in 1621, among the Silures, 
or people of South Wales, descending 
from an ancient and war-like family, itself 
of royal blood. Shakespeare is supposed 
to have visited the estates of the Vaughans 
in Scethrog, and to have picked up the 
name of his merry fellow, Puck,from goblin 
traditions of the neighborhood. Henry, 
with his twin brother, Thomas, was entered 
at Jesus College, in 1638. His earliest vol- 
ume, with the ‘Tenth Satyre of Juvenal 
English’d,” was published toward the close 
of Charles the First’s reign. Having 
studied medicine, and taken his degree, he 
returned to his mansion-house and _ birth- 
place, practicing his profession thencefor- 
ward, and dedicating his every spare hour 
to the Muses. In 1647, he had prepared a 
little volume of verse, called ‘‘Olor 
Iscanus,” which he dedicated to Lord Kil- 
dare Digby. Under the Commonwealth, 
he was seized by a sorely protracted and 
nearly fatal illness, during whose progress 
two or three of his dearest friends seem to 
have been taken from him. It looks as 
though he had little to regret or cancel, and 
that the great change of religious feeling 
which then came over him meant mainly 
the replacing of a new heart, pure and 
serious, for the old heart, pure and gay. 
He read Herbert, with deep ardor, and, on 
his recovery, set himself the task of produc- 
ing two devotional works, in verse and 
prose. Meunwhile, his brother Thomas and 
some sanguine Oxford friends had brought 


out the fruit of his ‘* profaner years,” with 
many Commendatory strophes; Thomas ex- 
plaining in the preface that he had not the 
author’s warrant for issuing his foster-book, 
but that he ‘‘ holds it law that it is no man’s 
prerogative to fire his own house”; whence 
we may infer that Henry Vaughan, who 
left but sparing records behind him, bad 
the shy and saving habit of destroying 
much even of that little. After the re- 
printing of ‘‘ Silex Scintillans,” in 1655, he 
wrote no more, though his life ran on in 
peace for nearly forty years. He was 
twice married. His brother had borne 
arms for the King; and Henry, if we take 
our inferences aright, suffered privations 
and imprisonment for the royal cause, and, 
possibly, took active part in the conflict. 
When, after the Restoration, the plague 
broke out in London, Thomas Vayghan 
followed the court to Oxford, but was al- 
most immediately taken sick, and closed 
his most eventful career. He had been a 
divine, a soldier, an alchemist, an Oriental 
scholar, and a vehement Rosicrucian, at 
Albany, in 1666. His twin devoted to his 
memory ‘‘ Daphnis, an Elegiac Eclogue,” 
in which Damon and Menalcas, (after sun- 
dry allusions to their indispensable “silly 
sheep”) praise and lament the dead Cavalier. 
In it occurs this couplet: 

**Souls need not time; the early forward things 
Are always fledged, and gladly use their wings.” 
Henry Vaughan’s life, though blessed with 
domestic ease, ‘‘ honor, love, obedience, 
troops of friends,” was once made restless 
by intense ambition of literary fame. As 
his longing was natural and laudable, so 
his relinquishment of it was uncomplain- 
ingly manly. He was scarcely popular in 
his own day; his hope was never realized. 
Is it too late now for that dear redress? 

He wrote of old, in a pensive mood: 
* Perhaps at jast 
My God would givea sunshine after rain,” 

His home, Newton, in Brecknockshire, 
was by the Usk, embowered in trees. He 
sang often of its beauty, and fondly pre- 
dicted Nature’s largesses for his beloved 
river: 

“To thee the wind from far shall bring 


The odors of the scattered Spring, 
And joaden with the rich arrear.” 


What a delightful line! 
“Spend it in spicy whispers here.” 

And the ripple of the not unthankful Usk 
water was ‘‘ distinctly audible over its peb- 
bles,” as was the murmur of the Tweed to 
the dying ears of Walter Scott, in the room 
where Henry Vaughan drew bis last breath, 
on Shakespeare’s day, April the twenty- 
third, 1695. 

A few hasty and isolated quotations from 
his poems, and they are eminently quota- 
ble, will unfold something of ‘those 
graces which walk in a veil and a silence, ’ 
in Bishop Taylor’s phrase, which make 
Vaughan’s verse so memorably plaintive 
and tend’r. A misapprehended poet, like 
this, can properly be said to have had no 
contemporaries. Yet who, among them 
all, having individuality, had more of that 
perpetual nearness and contemporaneous- 
ness, a8 it were, which is the birthright of 
all lyric poetry destined to live? 

“ How many garlands, won at roundelays, 

Old shepherds hung up in those happy days!” 
“Till the white-winged reapers come.” 
“The last gasp of time 
Is thy first breath, and man’s eternal prime.” 


* Andnow, as fresh and cheerful as the light 
Thy little heart in early hymns doth sing.” 


‘+ Feel thro’ all this fleshly dress 
Bright shoots of everlastingness.” 


vell’s ‘‘ Bermudas,” just as sweét, sane, and 
satisfying : : 
“ And familiarly contér 
Beneath the oak end juniper.’ 
That is nobly musical, and how likethe 
measure and manner of Milton’s** Allegro”? 
Of presumption, Vaughan epigrammati- 
cally writes: 
* Who saint themselves, they are of saints.” 
He is quaintly :leferential to ings alive. 
‘The shipmen’s fear,” be names him, “the 
comely, spacious whale!” “He runs his eye 
in whimsical pity down the line of authors, 
and smiles at 
—“ The threadbare, godless genealogy.” 
Books he beautifully calls: ‘‘ The track of 
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the “‘ out-conrts of glory”; Night, the ‘‘ day 
of spirits,” 
** Whose peace, but by some angel’s wing or voice, 

Is seldom rent.” 

Childhood is to him 
“ An age of mysteries, which he 

Must twice live who God’s face would see” ; 
and he records it sadly that he has but 
dimly caught 

—* Thro’ a long night 

Thine edges and thy bordering light. 

O for thy center, thy mid-day! 

For that, sure, is ‘the narrow way’.” 
From his poet’s lip a celestial sigh floats 
out to mere dull timber: 
**Many light hearts and wings, which now are 

dead, 

Lodged 1n thy living towers!” 

Listen to this spirited and artless line, vivid 
as a picture, with its illimitable glimpse of 
May: 
* It was high Spring, and all the way 
Primros’d, and hung with shade.” 

Browning himself betrays no quicker or 
more triumphant touch. To the same 
nervousness of diction we owe an ever 
memorable quatrain in the weird little 
poem, ‘ Death”; 

“A neat of nights, a gloomy sphere 

Where shadows thicken; and the cloud 
Sita on the sun’s brow all the year. 
And nothing moves without a shroud! ' 

Wonderful conciseness! 

Chambers, who is one of the very few 
who did Vaughan the questionable honor 
of even naming him, speaks in his ‘‘Ency- 
clopedia of Literature,” of his ‘‘crabbed 
rhymes,” his ‘* gloomy sectarianism.” He 
did not stop to think it incompatible with 
the principles of any ‘‘gloomy sectarian” to 
shape the laughing line: 

“O holy, happy, healthy Heaven!” 


Its spontaneous graduation from holiness 
and huppioess to health (verba ardentia), 
as the supreme condition of immortality, is 
superb. It hints, too, how Vaughan, the 
physician, harmonized with Vaughan, the 
poet. 

Many qualities whose origin we refer to 
our increased culture, and to modern en- 
lightment on points of taste, are found in 
their absolute integrity and freshness in 
this unheralded poet of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, who never knew the joy of fame, and 
to whose gentle worth no scholar now does 
reverence. His literary faults are all inci- 
dental to the fashion of his age. His beau- 
tiful, original genius has had but a half- 
hearted recognition. Those who would 
love him must needs be content to do so 
rashly, and almost without precedent. Let 
it be written of Henry Vaughan, sometime 
rhymer in merry England, that men Jong 
forgot him in their annals, and they who 
alone were mindful, undervalued him; that 
his memory, downtrodden with the sods of 
his old inland grave, had yet a sweet fra- 
grance after two hundred years; and that 
then a casual comer, least of his friends, 
abashed to have known him so tardily and 
40 lightly, made bold to break a lance with 
those in authority for his sake and for 
truth’s. Adsum qui feci. 

Boston, Mass. 
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THE VANISHING SPECTER. 


BY THE LATE D. D. WHEDON, D.D. 


In our late article, entitled ‘‘ The Spec- 
ter in the Brain,” we inferred from analy- 
sis of the combined properties of the brute 
body and soul, compared with those of the 
human body and spirit, that the former 
were a united temporality, derived imme- 
diately from the earthly, and the latter a 
perpetuity derived immediately from God. 
What, then, is death? And though here is 
a vale of mystery of which science knows, 
and revelation reveals but little, yet the 
anxious mind legitimately seeks to satis- 
fy itself with the most probable concep- 
tions. With the brute, death is a vanishing 
of the specter, an evaporation of the ter- 
rene soul, and its return to the world-soul 
whence it orignated. With man, it is the 
emergence of the human spirit from the 
body into the region of spirits. So said 
the Hebrew philosopher in a dictum, in 
which, for a rarity, and for sake of the an- 
tithesis, the word spirit is applied in Scrip- 
ture to the brute sowl: **Who knoweth the 
spirit of man that goeth wpward, and the 
spirit of the beast that gqoeth downward to 
the earth.” (Eccl. ili, 20.) That the 





writer’s query—who knoweth?—expressed no 
doubt of man’s ascent is clear from another 
passage, Eccl. xii, 7: ‘‘ Then shall the 
dust return to the earth as it was, and the 
spirit shall return to God who gave it.” 

By this view the substance of the brute 
soul is not ‘ annihilated” any more than 
the substance of the brute body. As the 
latter is resolved back into the chemical 
elements of the material world, so the 
former diss>'ves into the common reservoir 
of the world-soul. Its impersonal indi- 
viduality is, indeed, forever effaced. Its 
capability of united thought has forever 
vanished. Its conformity of form to the 
form of the body is abolished. The water 
filling an urn is conformed to the interior 
form of the individual urn; but, pour it 
back into the spring whence it is dipped, 
and it loses its individuality in the fusion. 
The spirit ‘* breathed,” according to Moses, 
into the human organism, is not a part of 
the divine essence, as it is not of the world- 
soul; but is brought as a simple substance 
into an original existence by a divine voli- 
tional effluence and, as we conceive, can 
lose its pure personality only by a counter 
divine volition. That it may lose its con- 
sciousness we know by temporary experi- 
cuces, a8 in our swoons and slumbers. It 
may have its consciousness, four aught we 
know, forever effaced without losing its 
personality. And those who believe in a 
future temporary final punishment would 
find this (deconsciousization) «a more 
tenable theory than annihilation. 

The process of death with the redeemed 
man is the struggle of the spirit with the 
body to make its divine ascent. As it re- 
cedes, the formative-conservative power 
loses its grasp upon the organism, and 
leaves it to disintegration. Very probably 
the spirit leaves its signatures upon the 
particles of that organism, indicating their 
future reorganization in a future spiritual- 
ized body. Says spirit to body: ‘I will 
meet you at the résurrection.” Things as 
wonderful really take place in God's King- 
dom of Nature. 

Inquirers are often perplexed as to the 
nature of the happiness of the blessed 
spirit realm. Most theorists have imag- 
ined « continuance in a great degree of the 
machineries and activities of our present 
life. But, primarily, there may be a most 
perfect happiness in a most perfect repose. 
There may be an absolute sweetness of 
simple existence, a transcendent delight in 
pure being. There may be no desire for 
action, but a perfect content in the con- 
sciousness. And in the perfect continuity 
of this reposeful bliss there may be no mo- 
notony, no nervous tire, no desire of 
change, but an eternity of complete satis- 
faction. So perfect may be this bliss of 
being, that time in fact loses all measure, 
and the interval between death and resur- 
rectioa, though by earthly measurement an 
interval of immense ages, may be but as a 
brief, starry, reposeful night before the 
dawn of the glorious morrow. Scripture 
uses both these measurements in reckoning 
the time of the coming of the Son of Man 
to judgment. And thus, as the percep- 
tions of the spirit are able to overcome dis- 
tances of space, 80 may its conceptions 
override the distances of time. Yet this in- 
tense bliss of pure consciousness is not the 
exclusion of the bliss of action, but its ba- 
sis. 

Emerging from the body, the spirit 
awakes into the pure ether of the region of 
bodiless spirits. This blessed atmosphere, 
we conceive, is, as it were, within the at- 
mosphere of our outside troublous worlds. 
For there are worids within worlds, en- 
folding and pervading each other without 
impeding, just as light can, without ob- 
struction, pervade our earthly atmosphere. 
This paradisaic ether is an effluence from 
the divine essence, and the emancipated 
spirit bathes and swims and lives therein 
as his own native and genial element. 
Paradise may thus pervade our air above 
and around us, and, at death, the spirit 
enters thereinto as through a veil. Within 
that veil is the true world, of which our 
outside world is the coarse, hard shell, the 
crude, repulsive bark. Divine power can 
make the most solid masses of matter 
(which are really porous) move through 
each other, like tenuous clouds. Even the 
resurrect body of Christ walked through 
the solid wall of the house, and first re- 








vealed itself to the eyes of his disciples at 
the supper table. And so the resurrect 
bodies of all his saints will be so pervaded 
by the spirit as each to be ‘‘a spiritual 
body,” as they are now so pervaded by the 
anima as to be animal bodies. Within the 
turbulences of our earthly atmosphere this 
celestial ether is a pure tranquility. The 
discords of the elements are here sweetly 
calmed. The discord between the nature 
of that ether and of that spirit has no ex- 
istence. No pestilences infect, no darkness 
obscures, no Arctic icebergs can freeze, no 
volcanic fires consume, even if the spirit 
nature were susceptible of sueh evils. But 
so transcendent is his substance that he can 
swim in the glacier without chill, and re- 
pose in the lava bed and suffer no heat. 
Nay, it is probable that his Will-power 
overmasters these elements, and brings 
their hostility to submission and sympathy. 
By a blessed concord between the infinite 
and finite Wills is this ethereal loveliness 
created. So God, man, and the elements 
unite in a most holy peace. 

From the fact that drowned persons, who 
have been resuscitated, were insensible 
during their drowned state, it has been in- 
ferred thut there is no spirit survival. But 
such persons were not dead. The con- 
sciousness was repressed, as when one 
takes a dose of chloroform, or as in a sound 
slumber; but the spirit had taken no de- 
parture, and the drowned was simply re- 
covered from a swoon, which would have 
soon become death. The emancipation of 
the spirit from the drowoing swoon, like 
an awakening from the slumber, is the 
restoration of the consciousness, and, in 
case of death, an introduction to the scene 
of the new life. 

The struggle of the spirit’s emergence 
from the body leaves behind it the lower 
elements of the anima, those holding 
stronger affinities with the body than with 
the spirit. The bodily appecites, the ‘sex- 
ual, the nutritive, as well as the nervous 
susceptibilities to angry excitements, dis- 
appear. With hem disappear the liability 
to the sins of the flesh. ‘The lower temp- 
tations are no longer possible. ‘They 
neither marry nor are given in marriage, 
but are like the angels of God.” Among 
the angels they are angeloids. To gross 
natures these departures of the animal ele- 
ments may seem a deprivation; but there 
come in their place felicities of « diviner 
nature, pure from the shame intermingled 
even to earthly minds ia our animal enjoy- 
ments. Nor does the withdrawal of the 
spirit from the bodily frame lessen its per- 
ceptions of the material world. Even here 
our senses are but the organs of the 
intelligence, not the intelligence itself. 
The eyes do not see, but are simply 
the spectacles through which the intel- 
ligence sees, The hand is not the agent 
that feels, but is the tool with which 
the intelligence feels. The ear hears not, 
but is merely the conductor by which 
the vibration is brought to the intel- 
ligence residing in the nervous-cerebral 
system. Thought refers all these per- 
ceptions, not to the external apparatus, 
but back to the mind, the self, the thinking 
essence, the conscious ego. The organs are 
the machinerics through which spirit is, 
during its earthly life, adjusted to matter, 
and becomes schooled to the material 
world. These limitations being dropped, 
the spirit becomes ready to understand 
both matter and spirit with unencumbered 
perfection. The intelligence sees witha 
new vividness, more or less undimmed by 
distance. And all the mental faculties are 
emancipated into a new power.* 

Whether the spirit has form is a ques- 
tion long debated among spiritual thinkers. 
Even Cudworth seemed to hold that there 
can be no spirit without body. But has force 
a body? Is electricity corporeal? Are not 
the mightiest agencies in Nature, to our 
conception, bodiless? Yet, of all definite 
existences, there must be limitations. 
There certainly is a localization within us 





* Upon this point our physician, Dr. Sterling, fur- 
nishes the following statement in his own experi- 
ence; “A young man, by the name of Virgil Beach, 
died, in Wilton, Conu,, of diphtheria. His throat was 
opened by tracheotomy after he had ceased to 
breathe, He lived a few hours after the operation, 
long enough to leave in writing the experience 
through which be had passed. All his special senses 
had been intensified in a marvelous degree,and he 
was inclined to upbraid his friends for bringing him 
back again to an earthly existence, I have no doubt 





of the mental essence. It has a presence, 
where it is; and it has an absence, where 
it is not. And between the two, its 
being and its not being, there must bea 
boundary line or separating margin, and so 
an approach to form. But we hold that 
the formative power of the spirit is its own 
Will. The conscious Will is the center of 
the living being; and it is this which gives 
the spirit its constant or varying figure. 
Our human bodies are bounded, or, as we 
may say, surfaced, by a skin. But the spirit 


tinuity of self-hood are secured, by its own 
volitious. It needs neither body nor skin, 
for its permanent definite entity. And yet 
such spirits may be conceived as able to 
pervade each other, just as the perceptions 
of the gazers uponascene. Their ocular 
visions pervade each other, perception 
crossing perceptiun without impediment or 
confusion. 

The entrance of the spirit into the spirit 
worid will not be a lonely migration into a 
strange or dreary solitude. Eternity, im- 
mortality, are home ideas to him, and it 1s 
into their home he is now being intro- 
duced. He is thus no foreigner in Eden. 
Carist has whispered to him on his dying 
bed, ‘‘This day shalt thou be with me in 
Paradise.” And angels ushered Lazarus 
to the Abrahamic banquet. The angels 
wait upon the angeloids. Of different 
origins and histories the two classes of 
immortals are happy associates. And won- 
drously peculiar is the history of the hu- 
man immortal. He comes invested and 
white-robed in the unique glory of Christ's 
atonement. For this heis gazed upon as 
a rare variety in the living worlds. He 
stands ulso at the transition point between 
the animal and spirit worlds. He is the 
summit of material nature, with a column 
of living ranks bencath him, and at the base 
of the spiritual column, which as spirit, 
is more entirely like God, though con- 
ceding man in the atonement unparalleled 
superiority. And who doubts that, as the 
individual man enters this new region, he 
will be met, by the beatified friends who 
have gone before him, with glorious wel- 
come? And how wonderful the grand 
society which he now joins of the great 
and good in the world’s history ; the cham- 
pions of truth and right fh the earth, the 
glorious army of reformers, confessors, 
and martyrs, crowned with presence of the 
Great Head! For though Christ be bodily 
enthroned in the highest heavens, yet is he 
present to the eyes unimpeded by distance 
of those glorified spirits. They are **with 
Christ,” as Paul so earnestly desired. 

And now, upon the perfectly happy con- 
sciousness which we have above described 
as the basis, how does our joyful anticipa- 
tion build a wonderful superstructure of 
felicity in action, filling the completeness 
of the being and rendering it an ever-living 
rapture! ‘To our faculties, enlarged iuto new 
power, there are treasures of glory, *‘an ex- 
ceeding weight” (as if it were solid)*‘of glory” 
to be opened, which it might take an eternity 
to realize, enjoy, and exhaust, in which the 
redeemed wil] have their full active share. 
Nor does the blissful tranquility of the 
inner, ethereal world contradict the possibil- 
ity of events of transcendent magnitude and 
interest. The very phrase with which the 
New Testament designates our vast futurity, 
tig Tove aia@vag Tov aidvwr, epochs of epochs, 
suggests the thougit of evolutions and revo- 
lutions in which man is sharer. And these 
revolutions will be revelations; revelations 
not uf dismay and disaster to bim, but of 
glory and wonder; wonder at the bound- 
less inventive wealth of the Infinite, ever 
fresh with sublime and divine novelties and 
surprises. Our eternity is, therefore, not to 
be thought of as a shoreless, stagnant sea, 
or as a placid, endless stream. But when 
our earth’s ‘rolling years shall cease to 
move,” the moving wons shall forever con- 
tinue to roll on their stupendous cycles, 
filled with events that make the royal his- 
tory of a universe aud the divine biography 
of God. 





Meissonier is of medium hight, rather thick- 
set. He has along, flowing white beard, wears 
glasses when he looks at pictures, and is rapid in 
movement and speech. In dress he borers on 
the dandy. His hands are encased in yellow kid 
gloves, his wrists are encircled with a narrow 
frill, he carries deftly a light rattan cane, while 
a Spring overcoat is thrown gracefully over his 





that eternity had opened upon him.” 


left arm, 


is surfaced, and its individuality and con- . 
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THE STORY OF A GREAT INVEN- 
TION. 


BY HOWARD GLYNDON. 








Tne inventor of Bell’s Telephone, when 
I first knew him, in 1872, was a tall, slim 
young Scotchman, giving evidences of his 
descent from ascholarly family. Although 
he was not fragile, in the American sense of 
the word, he was narrow-chested, and his 
father, Prof. Alexander Melville Bell, had 
removed from London, England, to On- 
tario, Canada, solely on account of his 
anxiety about the health of this, his only 
surviving son, all the others having per- 
ished, on reaching manhood, from lung dis- 
eases. 

From Canada, Prof. Alexander Graham 
Bell came over to the United States, by in- 
vitation, to teach his father’s system of 
‘*visible speech” to the instructors of the 
deaf and dumb in various articulation 
schools. 

I was a private pupil of his in Boston, 
where he settled for a time, and where he 
had a small private school, which he called 
‘* An Establishment for the Study of Vocal 
Physiology; for the correction of stam- 
mering and other defects of utterance, and 
for practical instruction in visible speech.” 

He also issued the following card: 

“Mr. A. Graham Bill gives mstruction to 
stammerers and to others with defects of 
speech, and lessons in articulation to deaf 
mutes. The general education of very young 
pupils will be carried on during the period of 
instruction.” 

In conjunction with others, he later on 
founded *‘ a University of Elocution,” in 
Boston. Though at that time not over 
twenty-four years of age, his education had 
been very thorough and diverse, having 
been partly carried on under his father, and 
partly at the Royal University of Edin- 
burgh, where the princes of the Royal 
Family of Great Britain are educated. 

Being one of Professor Bell’s private 
pupils, as I have said, and living in the 
same house where he boarded and carried 
on his school, I soon became aware that 
our teacher's leisure time was spent in 
scientific experiments. 

Coming of afamily which numbered nu- 
merous scientific men and some inventors 
already among its members, it was no 
wonder that his mind had an inventive 
turn. Experiments in connection with the 
transmission of sound had interested him 
before he came tothe United States, and 
daily occurrences in the school-room now 
kept his mind upon that subject. Perhaps 
the germ of the idea which culminated in 
the telephone sprang from the following in- 
cident : 

One or more of his pupils, vesides myself, 
and perhaps two or three outsiders, were 
assembled in his sitting-room, one Winter 
evening, and I related an experience which 
had befallen me that afternoon. 1 was out 
for a constitutional on a much frequented 
and broad avenue, up and down which 
street cars were running. The air was 
crisp and frosty, and as I walked briskly on, 
holding my hands in my muff, pressed 
closely to my chest, my attention was several 
times drawn to a peculiar metallic vibra- 
tion in the air; and [ noticed that this oc- 
curred only if, when a street car was pass- 

ing, I held my muff closely pressed to 
my body, and in front of me. I con- 
cluded that what I felt was caused by the 
passing of the wheels of the cars over the 
iron rails, the vibration of which, by some 
peculiar property of the atmosphere—the 
conditions in myself being also favorable 
—were transmitted to my intelligence 
through my chest. I, however, have never 
since experienced the same sensations. 
It was asort of not unmusical singing or 
humming of the air. 

When [ told of this, Professor Bell at 
once began some experiments upon us who 
were deaf. He said he believed that a sort 
of instrument—a sound-box he called it— 
could be construcied for the use of the 
deaf, which could be carried by them while 
abroad, concealed in the outer garments, 
in front of them, where sound is most likely 
to strike a deaf person. This was for the pur- 
pose of enabling them to get out of the way 
of vehicles that might be approaching un- 
seen. He immediately began to search for 

material out of which to construct such a 


as asound conductor. He made several 

such boxes out of different materials—in 

particular one covered as drum-heads are 

covered—and experimented upon another 

deaf pupil of his, as well as upon myself, 

in a variety of ways. 

This went on for several weeks, when, 

finally, the sound-box was thrown aside. 

We heard no more of it, and I understood 

from a few mysterious utterances that he 

had stumbled upon a new idea in connec- 

tion with it, which was to be of great value 

to the world at large. 

1 knew that he was working on some 
sort of a machine; and, once in a while, 

we two deaf pupils were still made the 
subjects of experiments. But, whatever he 
had in his mind, he was very anxious to 
keep it secret; and as the invention pro- 
gressed he became quite excited, because 
he had no place where he could work in 
private; he could not even lock it up. It 
must be remembered that he was then 
only a young teacher, almost a stranger, 
and almost friendless in Boston. He was 
dependent entirely on the proceeds of 
tuition, and had no money to spare for ex- 
periments. One afternoon I met him in a 
second-hand furniture store, and he ex- 
plained that he was looking for a small inex- 
pensive stand or table, on which to place his 
precious invention, so that he could work 
at it with more ease. The next day I saw 
the unfinished machine on a small stand in 
his reception room. It had a cloth thrown 
over it. But soon he saw it would not do 
to leave it in that exposed position; for, 
although he thought no one but himself 
could divine what he was doing, still, 
some one who could understand the prin- 
ciple of his invention might call in his 
absence, and in an idle moment investigate 
it; and in some way his idea might be 
stolen from him before he could perfect 
and patent it. So, one day, coming in, I 
saw the top of the table covered with a 
case like that of a sewing machine. It 
was secured with a lock; and, after 
that, he always kept the cover on and 
locked when he wasn’t at work. His 


experiments upon this machine after 
the idea was first started in the 
Winter of 1872—’73 extended into the 


next Summer, and were still going on when 
I left Boston, which was late in the Sum- 
mer of 1873. Sometimes he would appear 
to be baffled, and lay the inventicn aside 
for a time. Then again he would have 
spells of working on it, when he would 
work on it all night, and perhaps for sev- 
eral nights running, if one might judge 
from bis fatigued appearance. He spoke 
to me occasionally of what he was doing, 
but always in a mysterious manner. I had 
the impression that this invention was one 
for the transmission of sound, and was in 
some way connected with telegraphy, upon 
which it was to be an improvement. I 
think it was about one year after this that 
the telephone was first publicly mentioned. 
Professor Bell then began to bring it be- 
fore the public. He, however, required 
capital, and he had none. And the manner 
in which Bell’s telephone became a success 
was due to circumstances quite outside of 
scientific considerations and its own mer- 
its. 
Gardiner Green Hubbard, of Cambridge, 
Mass., published, in 1867,a pamphlet en- 
titled ‘‘The Education of Deaf Mutes. 
Shall it be by Signs or by Articulation?” 
He had personal cause to be greatly inter- 
ested insuch things. He saysinthe pam- 
phlet above spoken of: 
‘My little daughter lost her hearing at five 
years ofage. Her articulation was very imper- 
fect. Much more sothan that of most children. 
She knew most, but not all of her letters. The 
severe attack of scarlet fever which deprived 
her of all hearing, left her for a year very feeble. 
Her vocal organs were weakened, and her speech 
grew gradually more indistinct, and she became 
disinclined to talk. But she could speak, and, 
encouraged by what we heard from Dr. Howe 
of the German system, we determined to use 
every effort to retain what language she then 
had, and, if possible, to add to it. Our task was 
arduous, and at times we were almost discour- 
aged; but the result of four years’ labor has as- 
sured us of success. Little Mabel has nearly as 
much language as children of her age, can speak 
so as to make herself understood, and can under- 
stand any one who will speak to her slowly and 
distinctly.” 


At the time Prof. Alexander Graham 


father’s system of ‘ Visible Speech,” little 

Mabel Hubbard was studying articulation 

and lip reading in Germany. She did not, 

however, succeed in‘ acquiring a natural 

manner of speaking, and Mr. Hubbard, 

later on, when Mr. Bell came to reside in 

Boston, engaged him to give lessons to 

Miss Mabel, then growninto an exceedingly 
pretty girl of fifteen. 

How it came about is best known to the 
parties interested. Certain it is that, after 
some months, Professor Bell abdicated his 
position as teacher to Miss Hubbard, in 
favor of one of the ladies to whom lhe had 
taught his system. ‘I cannot teach her 
any longer,” he said. Not that his knowl- 
edge was at fault, but that he found she 
might teach him something hitherto un- 
known. But the mischief was already 
done. He might stay away from her fath- 
er’s house, but all the same he was in love 
with his pretty pupil. And she, unwitting- 
ly, teaching him, had also learned the les- 
son herself. Her parents soon came to 
know of the state of affairs, and at first 
they disapproved ; but their daughter’s hap- 
piness was dearer to them than all else, and, 
in the course of a year or so, all obstacles 
were smoothed over, the engagement was 
announced, and a brilliant wedding took 
place. Professor Bell might now well be 
called a favorite of fortune. He had se- 
cured the woman he loved, and who 
loved him, and who was young, 
fair, and amiable; and, in securing her, 
he had secured a splerdid business man for 
his father-in-law and partner; a man who 
to his natural energy and astuteness united, 
also, the capital necessary to bring the 
great invention before the world, and who 


In the great revival which commenced with the 


day of Pentecost, there were gathered into the 


Ckurch a large number of Jews of the Disper- 


sion, or Hellenists (the so-called Grecians of the 


Authorized Version of the New Testament). In 
the penod subsequent to the Captivity, Jews 
were scattered throughout the world. Many had 
adopted the Greek language, which had brought 
to them in greater or leas degree Gentile habits 
of thought. From time to time many of these 
Hellenistic Jews returned temporarily, or perma- 
nently, to Palestine ; and many of the five hun- 
dred synagogues in Jerusalem in the time of the 
Apostles belonged to the Jews of the Dispersion, 
It was not unnatural that occasions of distrust 
and suspicion should arise, when two classes 80 
distinct in habits, traditions, and associations, 
as were the Palestinian Jews and the Hellenists, 
came to be mingled in the Church. Rightly, or 
wrongly, the Hellenists believed that their wid- 
ows were neglected in the distribution of the 
poor fund. The Church was gathered together ; 
and, at the suggestion of the Apostles, seven 
men were appointed to take charge of the ad- 
ministration of the poor fund, that the Apostles 
themselves might no longer be compelled to 
serve tables, but might give themselves to the 
word of God and to prayer. The first we hear 
of Stephen is that he was one ef the seven thus 
appointed. 

These seven are commonly supposed to have 
been the first of a class of officers subsequently 
known in the Church by the name of deacons ; 
but thia is by no means certain. The name of 
deacon is nowhere in the New Testament ap- 
plied to them; and it is by no means certain 
that their position and function were identical 
with those of the officers afterward so called. 
It is possible that their office may have been 
merely temporary, and that they may have had 
no successors, 

The office to which Stephen was appointed 
was one of purely secular character. It de- 
manded as its qualifications an unswerving 





now had every incentive to push things. 
From this time on the telephone was a suc- 
cess. Bell and Hubbard, or rather Hub- 
bard, organized a great monopoly. They 
soon counted their millions, and the tree 
of their prosperity grew and spread and 
overshadowed the family of each, till quite 
a colony of Bells and Hubbards sprang up 
in Washington, that paradise of the holders 
of patents. The inventor and the owners 
of the Bell Telephone have had to fight 
many battles with envious rivals, and so 
far have come out of them all victorious. 
The toughest struggle was with the Draw- 
baugh people, and that has passed success- 
fully through every court except the Su- 
preme Court, where it has yet to be tried. 





STEPHEN. 
A SERMON. 








BY PROF. WM, NORTH RICE, PH.D. 





Acts vi, 18—14: “ This man ceaseth not to speak 
blasphemous words against this holy place and the 
law ; for we have heard him say that this Jesus of 
Nazareth shall destruy this place, and sha}] change 
the customs which Moses delivered us.” 

Ir has not infrequently happened, in the history 
of men and of communities, that names which 
have been bestowed in reproach have come to be 
the highest titles of honor; that false charges 
and slanders have come to be recognized as em- 
bodying the very facts which have merited un- 
dying fame. The names of Methodistand Puri- 
tan were originally given in derision; but they 
are names that no one is ashamed wo bear to-day, 
A grander name than either of these—the name 
that has become the synonym of the loftiest 
human virtuc—the name of Christian—is per- 
haps one of the contemptuous nicknames of 
which witty, scoffing Antioch was so prolific, 
Some names of bad signification have been ap- 
plied so often to men whom the judgment of 
history has vindicated that the names have al- 
most acquired a good meaning. When we hear 
a man called a rebel or a heretic, it suggests at 
once to our minds the query whether the man is 
not a champion of liberty, or a discoverer of new 
truth. Among the names of our Lord Jesus, 
none is dearer to us now than that one which 

was intended tobe a reproach—‘‘a friend of 
sinners.” The words of our text were those of 
false witnesses ; yet they reveal to us what gained 
for Stephen the honor of being the first reformer 
and the first martyr in the Christian Church, 

We first hear of Stephen in connection with 
the first dissension which disturbed the peace 
of the Christian church. The Apostles, and 
nearly all, if not all of the hundred and 
twenty who gathered in the upper chamber 
of Jerusalem, in the days between the Ags- 
cension and Pentecost, were Palestinian Jews, 
or Hebrews (as they are called 
Authorized Version of the New Testament), 


same family with the classical Hebrew of the 
Old Testament. Their habits of thought and 








box, which would give it the highest power 





Bell came to the United States to teach his 


in the 


Their language was Aramaic—a dialect of the 


feeling had been shaped by the traditions and 


business integrity, a sympathetic heart, and 
sound common sense, Stephen doubtless pos- 
sessed all these qualifications, and discharged 
well the duties of his office, He was called to 
serve tables, and he doubtless served tables well. 
But God had called him to a higher office than 
that of deacon, and upon him rested a mightier 
orcination than any which apostolic hands 
could confer. He preached among the Hellen- 
ists with such effect that his preaching marked 
a new era in the history of the Church, He 
preached, not because he was a deacon, but be- 
cause the call of God was upon him, and the 
gifts of God within him, We misunderstand 
the early history of the Christian Church, ii, in 
our thought, we introduce at that early period 
the elaborate ecclesiastical organization of a 
later day. Not yet were the lines sharply drawn 
between the clergy and the laity. In those days 
every man preached who felt that he had a mes- 
sage from God. Stephen, the Deacon, preached, 
He would have preached just as much, for aught 
we know, if he had not been a deacon, 


The statements of the false witnesses, dis- 
torted and malignant as they are, are sufficient 
to reveal the character of his preaching, and to 
show why it secured for him the glory of being 
the first Christian martyr. In order, however, 
that we may understand its character and the 
effect it produced, it is necessary to consider 
what was the relation of the Christian Church at 
this time to the great sects in existence among 
the Jews. 
Jesus Christ, in his ministry, came sharply 
into antagonism with the two great Jewish sects, 
the Pharisees and Sadducees; and, for the time 
being, they buried their hostility to each other, 
that they might unite to compass the death of 
Jesus. 

We can understand why his teaching brought 
him into antagonism with both of these great 
secta, The Pharisees were the orthodox sect 
among the Jews. They reverently accepted the 
whole of the Old Testament—the prophetic, po- 
etical, and later historical books, as well as the 
Pentateuch, They cherished the Messianic 
hopes revealed in the prophecies, They ardent- 
ly believed the great doctrine of the resurrec- 
tion, obscurely hinted at in the early portions of 
the Old Testament, but more clearly taught in 
some of the later Prophets. The Sadducecs 
were the skeptical sect among the Jews. It has 
often been alleged, but apparently erroneously 
that they rejected all the Scriptures but the 
Pentateuch. They did not formally reject the 
remainder of the Old Testament, but they 
set a lower value upon it than upon the books 
of Moses, The doctrine of a resurrection and 
of a future life, which is revealed so grand- 
ly in the later Prophets, they unqualifiedly re- 
pudiated, Philosophically they were material- 
ists of the grossest sort, and everything conflict- 
ing with their philosophic materialism they re~ 
jected. The Pharisees were & patriotic sect. 
They dwelt with pride on the wide dominion and 
lofty fame of David and Solomon, and looker 
forward to the time when the glory of the theo- 
cratic kingdom should be re-established. Even 
in their hapless subjection every Pharisee felt 
himself grander than the proudest of his op- 





associations of Palestine. 


pressors. The Sadducees were an unpatriotic 
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sect—ready to compromise with Gentile nations 
for the sake of power. The priestly family of 
Annas gained and kept their power by a truck- 
ling subservience to the semi-Pagan family of 
the Herods. The Pharisees were a religious 
sect. Their religion too often stiffened into 
formality; yet it was based upon a profound 
reverence fur the Scriptures, in which lay the 
record of God's revelation to the chosen people. 
We are accustomed to think of the Pharisecs in 
the light of the terrible denunciations which 
the hypocrisy of many of them drew from the 
lips of Jesus; yet there wasa better side to their 
character, Joseph and Nicodemus and Gami- 
liel were Pharisees ; and there was much in the 
associations of his early life which Saul of Tar- 
sus could remember with honest pride, when, 
before the Council, he declared: *‘ Bretbren, i 
am a Pharisee, the son of a Pharisee.” The 
Sadducees were an irreligious sect. In the Sad- 
ducean party of the apostolic age, as in the 
Catholic Church in Italy, just before the Refor- 
mation, we behold the spectacle of a priesthood 
which had lost faith in its religion, and which 
regarded the most solemn functions of the 
priestly office merely as a means of social and 
political power, The Pharisees were the popular 
sect of the Jews. They were in harmony with 
the great heart of the people, which, however 
imperfectly it understood the ancient law, still 
cherished a genuine reverence for it, The Sad- 
ducees were a narrow, aristocratic clique, 

Jesus, as We now understand, taught univer- 
sal religion; a religion far broader than the 
Judaism in which it had its birth. In one of 
his earliest journeys he proclaimed tothe woman 
of Samaria that the hour was coming when 
neither in Uerizim, the mountain of Samaritan 
worship, nor yet in the temple at Jerusalem, 
should men worship the Father; when there 
sliould be a worship in spirit and in truth, con- 
fined to no sacred places. He boldly declared 
himself Lord of the Sabbath and greater than 
the temple. In all his teaching he exalted moral 
purity above ceremonial conformity. He said, 
indeed, that he came not to destroy, but to ful- 
fill the law; but it is evident that what Jesus 
called fulfilling the law was precisely what the 
average Pharisee would call destroying the law. 
Jesus, therefore, came sharply into antagonism 
with the bigotry of honest 
Pharisees ; still more with the hypocrisy of those 
who disgraced the name of Pharisees, And he 
had, if possible, still less in common with the 
Sadducees. The of Jesus was pre- 
eminently unworldly. His kingdom was not of 
this world. He taught his disciples to expect 
tribulation and persecution here, and to look 
for their reward in the life to come. The hori- 
zon of the Sadducees included only this tem- 
poral life. The doctrine of the future life they 
scornfully rejected. The whole teaching of 
Jesus, in word and in life, was a continual re- 
buke to the worldliness which was the great 
characteristic of the Sadducees. We can readily 
understand how, for the time being, Pharisees 
and Sadducees were ready to lay aside their ani- 
mosity for each other, and unite in accomplish- 
ing the death of Jesus. 

But, when we study the early chapters of the 
Acts of the Apostles, we find that, in the days 
immediately succeeding the Ascension and Pen- 
tecost, there was a very different state of things. 
The Church was persecuted by the Sadducees, 
under the Jead of the priestly family of Annas; 
but, for the time being, there was a truce between 
the Church and the Pharisees. It is easy to un- 
derstand how this should be the case. The great 
staple of the preaching of the early Christians 
was the Resurrection of Jesus, This was a doc- 
trine which could not fail to excite in the high- 
est degree the hostility of the Sadducees. The 
one essential in their creed was the denial of the 
resurrection and of the life beyond the grave ; 
and a new sect, whose very foundation was the 
alleged fact of the rising of a dead man from the 
grave, could not but provoke the most intense 
animosity of the Sadducees. But we should 
view the conduct of the Sadducees in too favor- 
ablea light, if we should regard them as actuated 
chiefly by zeal for a theoretical opinion. The 
real animus of their hostility is expressed in the 
words of the High Priest to the Apostle, after 
the angel had opened their prison doors, ** Ye 
have filled Jerusalem with your doctrine, and 
intend to bring this man’s blood upon us.” For 
those guilty priests knew well that the blood of 
Jesus must be brought upon them. Pharisees 
and Sadducees, indeed, had shared in the perse- 
cution of Jesus; yet not by any means in the 
same way, or in the same degree. The overt 
acts which resulted in the death of Jesus were 
the acts of the party of the Sadducees; and 
clearly they saw that the prosperity of a sect 
whose fundamental doctrine was the resurrec- 
tion of Christ would be their ruin. 

Very different wis the relation between the 
Churth and the Pharisees. The allegation that 
one had risen from the dead, would, in itaelf 
arouse no violent hostility in the minds of the 
Pharisees, They were half willing that such an 
assertion should be believed, because it counted 
so strongly for their side as against the Sad- 
ducees. Moreover, there seems to have been 
nothing in the conduct of the Early Church 
which could arouse any bitter antagonism on 


narrowness and 


religion 





the part of the Pharisees. Jesus, as we have seen, 
taught a universal religion; but it is evident 
that his teaching was not at first fuliy compre- 
hended by the discipies in general, or even by the 
aposties. In the early days of the Church, Chris- 
tianity was not preached as a universal religion. 
The Christians regarded Christianity asa sort of 
reformed Judaism. They expected all men event- 
ually to share in the bleseings of the Gospel, 
but only by passing through the gate of prose- 
lytism. They had added one single article to 
their faith as Jews in becoming Christian; or, 
rather, they had changed one article of their 
Jewish faith. Instead of believing in a Messiah 
yet to come, they now believed in a Messiah that 
had lived and died and risen again. They had 
added to the Jewish ritual the simple services of 
baptism, the Lord's Supper and the agape, or 
love-feast. They had subtracted nothing. They 
met on the first day of the week, to celebrate the 
resurrection of Jesus; but they still observed 
the Jewish Sabbath, They circumcised their 
children, frequented the temple at the appointed 
hours of prayer, and punctiliously observed the 
whole routine of the Jewish ritual. Their position 
Neunder has compared with that of Luther, after 
the great doctrine of justification by faith had 
revealed itself to his mind, but before the logic 
of events had compelled his separation from the 
Roman Church, Their position, indeed, was 
like that of thousands of unconscious Protest- 
ants in every age, who have lived in communion 
with the Roman Church, exercising a living 
faith in Christ, while conforming—and con- 
scientiously conforming—to all the Romish ritu- 
al. Such seems to have been at this time the 
relation of the Christians to the Jewish Church, 
They were still Jews in faith and practice, 
though their Judaism was glorified by their 
faith in a crucified and risen Saviour. 

Those of us who are accustomed to recognize 
a divine Providence, which makes the wrath of 
men to praise him, and overrules for good results 
alike the malice of bad men and the imperfec- 
tions of good men, may feel ourselves warranted 
in the belief that there was something providen- 
tial in this very short-sightedness of the apostles, 
which prevented them from appreciating the 
character of Christianity as a universal religion, 
A too early proclamation of the whole truth, as 
it was conceived by Christ Jesus himself, would 
have brought upon the Church too early the 
sword of persecution, The rest, which was 
secured by the very imperfection of the knowl- 
edge of the apostles in the early days of Chris- 
tianity, gave the Church an opportunity to 
gather strength. It gave the members of the 
Church an opportunity to know each otber, and 
to be bound together by the ties of a Christian 
brotherhood, And when, in due time, the con- 
flict came, the Church had gained strength to 
meet it. 

But the conflict could not be long postponed. 
If there had been a permanent peace between 
the Church and the Pharisees, it would have 
dwarfed Christianity into a mere Jewish sect. 
The Christian Church would have become only 
the Synagogue of the Nazarenes. The time must 
come when the truce with Pharisaism should be 
broken, wheu Christianity should be proclaimed 
as a universal religion, when the Church should 
take the first step in that career of conquest 
which should never eud ti!l the kingdoms of this 
world become the kindgom of our Lord and of his 
Christ. It was the glory of Stephen that he 
broke the truce with Pharisaism, that he first 
proclaimed Christianity as a universal religion. 
In Hebrew tradition it is said that no man can 
see the face of God and live; and that belief is 
darkly emblematic of the sad truth of history, 
that the eyes which have been opened to behold 
the divine face of truth more clearly than their 
contemporaries, have generally been soon closed 
to earth. With bloody sacrifices has each new 
and larger temple been dedicated which God’s 
Church has occupied in its progress through the 
ages. And Stepben was to seal with martyrdom 
the great truth which he was the first to pro- 
claim. He was worthy of that terrible honor ; 
worthy to wear that fiery crown. 

They brought him to trial before the Sanhe- 
drim, They set up false witnesses, which said: 
“This man ceaseth not to speak blasphemous 
words against this holy place, and the law; for 
we have heard him say that this Jesus of Naza- 
reth shall destroy this place, and shall change 
the customs which Moses delivered us.” We 
readily understand that the words of Stephen 
were malignantly distorted by these witnesses, 
Of course, a man of Stephen’s reverent spirit 
did not speak blasphemous words against the 
temple or the law. Of course he did not say 
that Jesus of Nazareth would destroy that place, 
But the slanderous report, nevertheless, reveals 
to us pretty accurately what Stephen did say. 
He doubtless did say that that temple and its 
gorgeous ritual were but shadows, which were 
destined to pass away; that there was already 
in the world a religion which was larger and 
more enduring, because more spiritual; that 
men of the Gentiles were to become Christians 
without first becoming Jews; that Christianity 
was to become the religion not of Jews and 
proselytes, but of ali nations. Ata time when 
some of the apostles were vying with the 
most scrupulous of the Pharisees in the observ- 





ance of the ceremonial law, Stephen was pro- 
claiming that that law was to pass away, and 
that a religion more universal, because more 
spiritual, was to take its place. 

In the seventh chapter of the Acts we have 
Stephen's defense before the Council. That de- 
fense was heard by one man on whose mind it 
made a deeper impression than he himself was 
conscious of at the time—a gifted young Phari- 
see, a pupil of Gamaliel, who, a few years later, 
was destined to travel through the Roman Em- 
pire repeating iu substance the speech of 
Stephen. Itis doubtless owing to Saul of ‘larsus 
that we have so fulla report of that speech. 
Stephen’s defense has often been compared 
with the Apology of Socrates. Like that, it was 
intended, not to avert from the speaker the malice 
of unjust judges, but to vindicate for all time 
the truth which the speaker had taught. 

Stephen showed that the Mosaic law was only 
a part of a system of progressive revelation, 
which began before there was any temple or 
tabernacle, or any rite of circumcisicn. He 
showed that God had, from time to time, given 
to his chosen peopie new revelations of truth, 
but that every such new revelation had been re- 
jected by them; that Moses, whom they now 
almost worshiped, had been rejected more than 
once by the people to whom he came ; that, when 
he first attempted to deliver his countrymen 
from bondage, their lack of faith in his mission 
compelled him to flee from Egypt ; and that, even 
after he had led them out from the land of their 
oppression, they forsook him to take up the 
worship of the golden calf. Stephen showed 
them further, that that very Moses, in whose 
revelation they fancied the divine wisdom was 
exhausted, himself recognized his own revela- 
tion as only preparatory to that revelation 
which was to come. ‘ This is that Moses which 
said unto the children of Israel, a prophet shall 
the Lord your God raise up unto you of your 
brethren, like unto me. Him shall ye hear.” 
That is, there should be another Teacher whose 
word, like that of Moses, should mark a new 
era in the progress of divine revelation. Trac- 
ing still the history of the children of Israel, he 
spoke of their entrance into the land of Canaan 
and the establishment of settled national insti- 
tutions. Then he came to the building of that 
temple, with blasphemy against which he had 
been charged by the false witnesses, and he 
quoted those sublime words of Solomon’s dedi- 
catory prayer: ** The Most High dwelleth not in 
temples made with hands,” and those still 
grander words of Isaiah, and ‘Heaven is my 
throne and earth is my footstool. What house 
will ye build me? saith the Lord.” He 
showed them that, in the lofty, prophetic 
thought of the great saints of the Jewish 
Church, the temple was only a type of that 
grander temple of God’s universal worship, 
wide as the world and lofty as the heaven. We 
can imagine how he would have gone on to take 
up the utterances of the Messianic prophets, 
and to show how they were fulfilled in Jesus, 
We can imagine how he would have expounded 
the lofty moral teaching of the prophets, and 
contrasted it with the superstitious devotion to 
a ceremonial law which constituted the re- 
ligion of his persecutors. But, at this point, he 
suddenly changed the tone of his utterance. 
Perhaps the impatient words of the judges, per- 
haps only their angry looks, showed him that 
he could hold their attention no longer to calm 
historic survey and reasoning. He closed his 
speech with a sudden burst of righteous in- 
dignation: ‘Ye stiff-necked and uncircum- 
cised in heart and ears, ye do always resist the 
Holy Ghost; as your fathers did, so do ye. 
Which of the prophets have not your fathers 
persecuted? And they have slain them which 
showed before of the coming of the Just One, 
of whom ye have been now the betrayers and 
murderers, who have received the law by the 
disposition of angels, and have not kept it.” 

The dark tragedy hastened to its completion. 
This indignant outburst roused the judges to 
such a rage that they no longer observed the 
semblance of judicial procedure, The dignified 
Sanhedrim became a tumultuous mob, With 
fierce cries they rushed upon Stephen, dragged 
him out of the city, and stoned bim. 

In more than one respect there is a beautiful 
analogy between the death of Stephen and that 
of his Master. Stephen was charged with blas- 
phemy against the temple. You remember that 
was the charge on which Jesus himself was con- 
demned. ‘Destroy this temple, and in three 
days I will raise it up,” were the very words 
which, reported in distorted form, procured his 
condemnation. The first martyr, therefore, 
died, like his Master, on a false charge of blas- 
phemy aguinst the temple. He had learued 
from Jesus that larger view of truth whose 
utterance bigoted and superstitious men cailed 
blasphemy. But he had learned trom Jesus 
something better than any intellectual concep- 
tion of truth, however broad or lofty. He had 
learned from Jesus that spirit of forgiving love 
which is the most Christlike trait of Christian 
character. Before he yielded up his spirit, he 
kneeled upon the ground, and those same lips, 
through wbich had passed, only a few moments 
before, the tempest blast of righteous indigna- 
tion, offered the prayer : ‘* Lord, lay not this sin 





to their charge!’ Sweet echo of the prayer of 
Jesus on the cross! *‘And when he had said 
this, he fell asleep.” The lips that had spoken 
80 eloquently, so bravely, so tenderly, were 
hushed forever; and the soul that, first among 
the followers of Jesus, had gained the vision of 
Christianity as a universal religion, had gone to 
join the white-robed throng of the glorified, in 
that land where God’s true Church knows no 
limitation of time, or place, or sect. 

But the work of Stephen was not left unfin- 
ished. “God buries his workmen, but carries 
on his work.”” One there was in that murder- 
ous throng destined, though he knew it not, to 
take up Stephen’s work, and carry it on to a 
glorious consummation. Saul of Tarsus was 
consenting to the death of Stephen, yet we can- 
not doubt that there had been made a deeper 
impression on Saul’s heart than he himself was 
conscious of. Notall his Pharisaical education 
could so sophisticate an intellect naturally clear 
as to prevent his appreciating the logic of 
Stephen’s speech. Not all the bigotry aud prej- 
udice in which he had been reared had so turned 
to gall a generous nature as to prevent his ap- 
preciating the mightier logic of Stephen’s pray- 
er. He went forth to make havoc of the Church ; 
but ever and anon there came to him strange 
misgivings. The things he had seen and heard, 
we may well imagine he could never forget. In 
his journeys from place to place, by those primi- 
tive modes of locomotion which made the way 
80 long for his fierce and impatient spirit, there 
must often have come back to his memory the 
vision of the saintly form kneeling on the 
ground, crimsoned with his own blood, and 
praying with his dying breath, ** Lord, lay not 
this sin to their charge!” And when that pic- 
ture rose in Saul’s memory, his mind would be 
compelled to ponder again the logic of Stephen's 
speech, and he would ask himself, ** What if, 
after all, Stephen is right? What if this Jesus is 
the second Moses, the new law-giver of God’s 
chosen people?” I know that the conversion of 
Saul of Tarsus came suddenly, in the Damascus 
journey, when the miraculous light shone upon 
him, and the voice of the risen and glorified 
Jesus sounded on his ears. But sudden conver- 
sions are usually in great part the result of 
courses of preparation going on unseen for 
months or years. The companions of Saul saw 
the same light and heard the same voice ; but to 
them light and voice had no meaning and no 
effect. 

In a true sense, we may recognize Saul 
of Tarsus as Stephen’s convert. And how 
grandly he took up Stephen’s work! The 
career ofe Paul the Apostle is one in 
many respects without parallel in history. 
The restless zeal which bore the message of 
Gospel from the banks of the Jordan to the 
pillars of Hercules; the untiring energy which 
even in his Roman imprisonment still bore ‘‘the 
care of all the Churches,” and by his letters so 
‘weighty and powerful” guided their develop- 
ment ; the courage which could stand unappalled 
before a tumultuous mob, or could rebuke even 
the chief of the apostles when he wavered in his 
loyalty to the truth ; the heroic devotion which, 
as hardships and perils, fastings and scourgings, 
stoning and shipwreck, left their accumulating 
scars upon his wasted frame, only rejoiced that 
he was drawing nearer to the Master in the fel- 
lowship of suffering; the large-thoughted in- 
spiration which, while professedly dealing only 
with the perplexities, dissensions, and heresies of 
his own age, wrote the text-books of theology for 
all time, producing in those wondrous epistles 
the germs which in after ages were to develop 
into a Lutheran reformation and a Wesleyan re- 
vival—all these combine to make the career of 
Paul as unique as it was glorious, Humanly 
speaking, it is due to Paul that Christianity to- 
day is not an obscure sect of Jews and circum- 
cised proselytes. But weshall do Paul no in- 
justice if we remember that he was not the first 
to break the bonds of Judaism ; that, in all his 
grand career, he was only carrying on the work 
which seemed to haye been overwhelmed with 
ruin when the stone-shower crashed upon 
Stephen’s bleeding and manzled body. 


Lynn Dotes. 


JOHN BYROM. 


BY PROF. FREDERIO M. BIRD. 





Joun Byrom, of Manchester, occupies a singu- 
lar, though hardly a prominent position in Eng- 
lish literature. A poet who wrote for the love of 
writing, and not to publish or be remembered, 
he left friends behind who cared more for his 
reputation than he had done, and thus made his 
mark, though within a narrow circle, for three 
generations. His verses were collected in two 
volumes in 1773, ten years after his death, and 
reprinted in 1814, with a Memoir and Notes, 
by James Nichols, the Leeds printer. After 
another forty years he was not forgotten; for 
the Cheetham Society in 1857 gave to the world 
his ‘‘ Literary Remains.” Ali these were small 
editions, and had a chiefly local circulation ; 
but they show that the man had somehow taken 
root, and dropped seeds abroad. And yet the 
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only literary ventures of his lifetime were the 
pastoral ‘Colin and Phebe,” and two or three 
prose papers, sent in youth to Addison’s Specta- 
tor. 

Byrom was born at Manchester, in 1691, of a 
good family that bad gone into trade. He went 
to Cambridge and became Fellow of Trinity 
under the celebrated Dr. Bentley, whose daugh- 
ter Joanna was long supposed to he the heroine 
of the pastoral above mentioned. Mr. Nichols, 
however, asserts that it was addressed to the 
author’s favorite sister, who was actually named 
Phebe. There, at any rate, is the poem, which is 
very good of its kind. 

«My time, O ye Muses, was happily spent, 
When Phebe went with me wherever I went.” 
There are eighty lines of it, in his own easy 
style. It was long famous, though pastorals are 
out of date now, and an evangelical parody has 
been made on it, beginning, 
** My time, O ye daughters of Zion, did run 


Most swiftly and sweetly, when Christ was my 
sun.” 


The young poet did not follow up this good 
beginning by aspiring to any further laurels; 
nor does he seem to have courted Miss Bentley. 
He declined to take orders, went off to France, 
and studied medicine there, though he took no 
degree. (In later life he was usually called Doc- 
tor, by courtesy ; infact, he was M.A. and F.R.S., 
bat no kind of a“ D.”) Returning to London, 
he fell in love with and married his cousin, 
whereat was much family wrath; and, having 
small means left, he invented an improved sys- 
tem of Short Hand, and set up as teacher of 
the same, between Manchester and the metropo- 
lis. This brought income and repute; his 
method was counted the best, and his pupils, 
with affectionate jocoseness, dubbed him Grand 
Master. By and by his brother died, and he in- 
herited the family estate at Kersall, where he 
spent the rest of his days blamelessly as a coun- 
try gentleman, amusing himself with society, 
verses, and divinity, and enjoying, perhaps, as 
fully as any man ever did, the later-life ideal of 
* love, honor, troops of friends.” 

He had a streng theological turn, besides be- 
ing a devout believer and a stout churchman, 
The conscientious difficulties which made him 
decline to enter the ministry have never been 
explained. He professed to be a follower of 
Jacob Behmen, and repeatedly mentions that 
transcendentalist with great honor; but his 
mysticism was as far as possible from that of a 
fanatic, and a vein of strong English common 
sense ran through his mind, and is visiblo in all 
he wrote, As a distinctly spiritual man, he dis- 
liked the mere moralism of his day, and was 
severe on Bishop Warburton and some other 
prominent teachers ; but the Methodists pleased 
him no better. Both John Wesley’s diary and 
his own contain curious records of one or more 
meetings between the two old college acquaint- 
ances; with much in common, they could not 
agree. Byrom had a mind of his own, and 
would not put it under control of the pragmat- 
ical ** Pope John.” Wesley called him *‘ an un- 
common genius, a man of the finest and strong- 
est understanding.” He loved to discuss relig- 
ious subjects in his own way; and some of his 
“views” were rather those of our time than 
of a century ago. He hated what he cun- 
sidered misrepresentations of God and his re- 
vealed will: 

‘For Love divine, as rightly understood, 
Is an unalterable will to Good: 
Good is the object of His blessed will, 
Which never can concur to real ill; 
Much less deeree, predestinate, ordain— 
Words oft employed to take His Name in vain.” 


He has a hymn on the Potter and his Clay, in 
contrast to the well-known one of Dr. Watts. 
He is strong on ‘* Disinterested Love,” counting 
it “‘ the Gospel’s very A, B, C”; and celebrates 
it in strains a3 earnest, if not as eloquent, as 
Caswall has siace done in his version of Xavier’s 
hymn. 

“Me nor the hopes of heavenly bliss 
Or Paradisic scenes excite ; 
Nor terrors of the dark abyss, 
Of Death’s eternal den, affright. 


“ No bought-aud-paid-for love be mine, 
I will have no demands to make ; 
Disinterested and divine 

Alone, that fear shali never shake.” 
‘The wrath of God” is, he insists, a figure of 
speech, the reality of it being in us and not in 
Him: 
* God, in Himself unchangeable, in fine, 

Is one eternal Light of Love divine; 

In Him there is no darkness, saith St. John, 

In Him no wrath—the meaning is all one: 

"Tis our own darkness, wrath, sin, death, and 

hell, 

Not to love Him, who first loved us so well.” 

It may be claimed that there is more truth 
than poetry in these citations, that the senti- 
ment is better than the lyrical expression, And 
that istrue of Byrom in general. He might 
have been a poet had he taken the trouble; but 
to do so wus no partof his plan. Like Charles 
Wesley, he wrote.almost more naturally and 


-easily in verse than in prose, and he was content, 
‘im general, to be a versifier. 


He liked to dash 
off rhymed meditations on sacred themes, para- 





phrases on bits from the prayer book, from Wil- 
liam Law, Hewey, Fenelon, Pascal, Behmen,or less 
known mystics. If it were a polemic, or afriendly 
letter on everyday suvjects, the same form would 
be taken. Each of his pieces, with a few excep- 
tions, says Mr. Nichols, ** may be considered as 
akind of rapid impromptu, that never after- 
ward had one moment of polishing bestowed 
on it.” He is fiuent and familiar; for he is at 
home among sacred subjects no less than in this 
colloquial mode of treating them. Irreverert he 
never is, though sometimes an iconoclast. He 
believed, and therefore spoke. 

Several of his pieces are yet in our hymn- 
books. One beginning, ** Come, Saviour Jesus, 
from above,” and several others ascribed to John 
Wesley, are quite as likely to be Byrom’s—it is 
an open question. The beautiful pair called 
“The Desponding Soul’s Wish” and **The An- 
swer” are certainly his. They begin: 

“My spirit longs for Thee,” 
and 
* Cheer up, desponding sou.” 
The Christmas hymn found in most recent An- 
glican collections, 

“ Ohristians, awake, salute the happy morn,” 
is hardly better than several others of the same 
sortin his book ; but it has happened to attract 
attention, and suit modern taste. Possibly more 
of them may have the same luck hereafter. 

Half Byrom’s “Poems” are on religious 
themes, the other half are secular, Of these lat- 
ter, by all odds the best is ‘* Careless Content,” 
whivh professes to be **in imitation of Sir Philip 
Sidney.”” The genial humor of this, with its af- 
fectation of worldly wisdom, is charming. We 
can give but a few bits: 

“To seek what ancient sages sought, 
Physic and food in sour and sweet : 
To take what passes in good part, 
And keep the hiccups from the heart.” 
“Fame shall find me no man’s fool, 
Nor to a set of men a slave. 
For should I burn or break my brains, 
Pray who would pay me for my pains?” 


“IT love my neighbor as myself; 
Myself tike him too, by bis leave ; 
Nor to his pleasure, power, or pelf, 
Came I to crouch, as I conceive: 
Dame Nature doubtless has designed 
A man, the monarch of his mind.” 


There is much pleasantness in this secular 
half of Byrom’s verses, and they afford some 
inside lights on the politics and manners of 
that age. Several of them refer to the Jacobite 
Tisiug of 1746, with which he was in hardly 
concealed sympathy; and three ‘ Lancashire 
Dialogues” (for which the editor thought 


it necessary to apologize in a note) 
anticipate our modern style of ‘Dialect 
Poems.” Perhaps the only things now at 


all remembered from this section of Byrom’s 
lucubrations (the first volume of 1778 and 1814) 
are a few of the epigrams, and “‘ The Three 
Black Crows,” which latter used to be found in all 
the speakers and collections of Humorous Poetry. 
Itis one of six pieces “spoken at the break- 
ing up of the Free Grammar School in Manches- 
ter,” probably 1748. 

It is as an epigrammatist that Byrom shines 
most brightly, though few who quote his epigrams 
know whence they come. The most famous of 
them, whereof we here give the true text, was 
‘*Extempore, addressed to an Officer in the 
Army,” and was *‘ intended to allay the violence 
of Party Spirit.” The date was doubtless 1745. 
“ God bless the King, I mean the Faith’s Defender: 

God bless—no harm in blessing—the Pretender: 

But who Pretender is, or who is King, 

God bless us ali—that’s quite another thing.” 
This is a couplet from one of his longer pieces, 
and not from Don Juan, * Bibliolatry” is usu- 
ally supposed to be of much later origin, 

“If to adorn an image be idolatry, 
To deify a book is bibliolatry.” 
His also are one about * Bone and Skin, Two 
Millers Thin,” and the one on Handel and Bon- 
oncim : N 
“Strange all this difference should be 
’Twixt tweedledum and tweediedee |” 
And his are several in another tone, as this: 
** With peaceful mind thy race of duty run : 

God nothing does, or suffers to be done, 

But what thou wouldst thyself, if thou couldst 

see 

Through all events of things as well as he.” 

LEHIGH UNIVERSITY. 


Fine Arts. 


THERE seems to have come a time when we 
silently acquiesce in the statuary that is foisted 
upon the public in our squares and parks and 
other conspicuous places. In art we have no 
final tribunal, no committee of experts on the 
part of the public to defend it from utterly de- 
moralizing statuary and pictures. A society, or 
an individual, simply takes a fancy that some- 
thing or somebody ought to be ‘‘ commemor- 
ated,” and straightway—if funis can be raised— 
a statue is set up, which is more or less bad, ac- 
cording to the degree of art ignorance that 
characterized the committee that selects the 











model. The statue of “The Pilgrim” that has just 
been set up in the Central Park, merits this high 
praise—that itis not so bad as many of our 
public statues. It is a clumsy-looking figure, 
intended to be realistic, and it goes to the very 
depth of realism in costume ; but it stands well 
on its legs, has a certain sturdy strength mace 
manifest in its face und form, and is not trivial, 
like the Shakespeare, nor of nightmareish de- 
gree of ugliness like the Lincoln statue in Union 
Square But the lesson that this added insig- 
nificant effigy points cut is the need of some 
tribanal that shall decide what is artis- 
tically fit, and what is unfit to be set up in 
our public places, A statue, once on its pedes- 
tal, becomes an educative force; it makes for 
good or bad. Once seen by any passing ob- 
server, it becomes an influence in his mental de- 
velopment, It may even deeply affect his mor- 
als. He who places astatue in the sight of men 
takes no slight responsibility. His work reaches 
out its influence into countless generations. Yet, 
without much consideration beyond an impulse 
of patriotism or aspasm of fancy, statues are 
set up. We have an Educational Bureau at 
Washington, and educational boards, with more 
or less power, in most cities and states. Why 
not have a board of fine arts? Or why not give to 
some one of our art institutions such power that 
no statue can be erected in any public street or 
square or park without its approval? The future 
should have some defense against the hap- 
hazard gathering of incongruous and inartistic 
effigies, with which our parks and squares are 
now so over-run. Posterity has some rights, Art 
has some rights. No committee or individual 
should have a right to block the wheels of bu- 
man progress by an ugly mass of bronze cast in 
the mold of the commonplace! Perhaps The 
Branch might do something in this matter? It 
is certainly competent to defend the public 
against ‘‘bad art in public places,” if it could 
only get the authority. And this protest is sug- 
gested by Ward’s ** Pilgrim”—not an utterly bad 
Pilgrim, a very average kind of Pilgrim indeed, 
without poetry or romance, with heavy boots, 
and with the expression of a man who could 
hapg a Quaker between prayers, aud shoot an 
Indian between meals, with no more compunc- 
tion of conscience, or other human emotion, than 
would stir the soul of his descendants at the 
slaughter of a mosquito. But ‘ The Pilgrim” is 
better than a good many of our statues. If it 
cannot be called ornamental, it certainly need 
not be called insignificant. It is neither knock- 
kneed, nor fancifully posed, nor fearfully and 
wonderfully draped, and its limbs seem to be- 
long to each other, and severally to the trunk, 
and so it emerges from the gloomy standard of 
our Park statuary, and takes its place at least 
within the circle of the arts, if still too far from 
its radiant center. 


... Speaking of public statuary, what can be 
more meaningless and insignificant than the 
figure on the top of our Capitol at Washington? 
Call it Freedom, or Genius of America, or what- 
ever Mr, Crawford or Mr. Clark Mills chose to 
name it, at a quarter of a mile distant it is 
simply a commonplace woman, swaddled in in- 
definite garments, From Pennsylvania Avenue, 
no man or woman could tell with the naked eye 
whether ‘twas an animal or bird, a woman or an 
angel. How different from the flying figure on 
the column of July in Paris, or the calm, grand, 
bold statue of the great Napoleon on the old 
column in the Place Vendome, or the half- 
draped figures which the old Romans put 
upon their columns and buildings. It seems as 
if when the statue for the superb dome of our 
beautiful Capitol was being made, the place 
where it was tostand, necessarily far from the 
spectator, was not much considered; and the 
result is a shapeless figure in the most promi- 
nent position in Washington. 


Biblical Research, 


A SYRIAC MANUSCRIPT. 


BY PROF. I. H. HALL, PH.D. 





I wave received from Prof. Albert L. Long, 
of Robert College, Constantinople, photographs 
of both sides of a Syriac leaf, of which he had 
written me before. The photographs are re- 
duced rather more than one-half; the original 
parchment measuring 15x10 inches, The 
photographs represent the text very well; but 
do not give the marginal notes with clearness, 
The contents of the leaf are the following: a, 
column 1, Luke xxi, 30, beginning of the verse, to 
85, last word but one (the word for “ the earth” 
ending the column ; but the word for “all” fol- 
lows in the Syriac order, and comes on the next 
column; a, col. 2, Luke xxi, 35, last word of 
verse, to xxii, 3, in the midst of the word for 
“called” (the word for “Iscariot” preceding 
in the Syriac order). Column 2 is much muti- 
lated, and the mutilation carries away part of 
the word last mentioned, and another following. 
6, col. 1, begins with Luke xxii, 8, with the 
word for “being,” and ends with the word 
for “whereinto” in verse 10, This column 
is much mutilated. 0, 2, begins with Luke xxii, 


/ . 

19, with the word for “‘he goeth,” and ends in 
verse 17, with the word for “divide.” The ver- 
sion is the Harklensian, and one word in xxii, 3, is 
marked with the asterisk of manuscript of that 
version. It may be represented thus : “‘being * one 
1, of the number of the twelve.” A look at the 
Greek and the English will show the foree uf the 
asterisk. The word for ‘‘ one” was not necessary 
in the Syriac. I have discovered no obeli on 
this leaf, made after the usual fashion of the 
Harklensian manuscripts, though there are 
several reference marks, as if to marginal notes, 
to which it is impossible to say whether any 
marginal note actually corresponds, Over the 
word for “he,” in xxii, 12, is such a mark, 
which happens to agree in shape with the obelus, 
but it is neither large enough nor in the proper 
place, and it is to all appearance only a refer- 
ence mark, The asterisks and obeli were 
placed in the line, and before the word or words 
designated, and a peculiar mark after such word 
or words showed where their effect ceased. One 
Greek marginal note (the word KHPAMION), 
which appeared in a transcript of four lines, 
sent me formerly by Professor Long, is invisible 
in the photograph. In the middle margin of 
one page are two visible marginal notes, and 
another on the inner margin of the same page, 
but they are illegible, as the photograph is. 
Nor is there enough discernible to enable one to 
tell whether they are liturgical or grammatical 
notes, nor whether they are in Syriac or in Car- 
shun. The only guess that I can make, from 
the fragments, is that they refer to another 
short set of notes iu the lower margin, partly 
legible and partly not, which seem to note what 
parts of the narrative are preserved in the sev- 
eral synoptic Gospels, Supplying by guess, and 
reading the notes as Carshun, this seems to be a 
solution of purt of the notes, though not enough 
is decipherable to make it sure. Thus, as it ape 
pears, atthe bottom of b, 2, would appear to be 
the following harmouistic notes : 








Luke Matthew Mark 
Observes. 
Observes. Is full. [Lllegible,] 


Here the first passage that seems to be noted 
is Luke, xxii, 15: ‘‘And he said unto them, 
with desire,” etc., which Luke ‘ observes,” or 
narrates, but Matthew and Mark omit, The 
second seems to refer to Luke xxii, 18: “For I 
say unto you, If will not drink,” etc., which 
Luke narrates, Matthew (and Mark also) more 
fully. But at the foot of a, 2, this solution 
seems not the correct one; though their mutila- 
tion prevents reading, as faintness in the photo- 
graph did with b, 2. Enough is left, however, 
to show that in the lower margin of all the col- 
umns there were three columns of notes, 
headed respectively ‘‘Luke,” ** Matthew,”’ 
‘* Mark” ; and it seems as if they had some har- 
monistic meaning. The writing is the splendid 
large Estrangela, twenty-six lines to the column, 
I have noted but one acribe’s slip—viz., the 
transposition of two letters in the word for 
** fulfilled,” in xxii, 16. 





Sanitary, 
THE TYPHOID EPIDEMIC AT 
PLYMOUTH, 


Ir is recorded of a prominent Southern minis- 
ter that he was once sent for to pray with a man 
who had been bitten by a poisonous snake, The 
man and his two sons were noted for their care- 
lessness and wickedness, and the minister had 
often pleaded with them, He went, and began his 
prayer by thanking the Lord that he had sent a 
snake to bite the father, and asked that two 
more might be sent to bite each of the sons, 
since this was the only method by which they could 
be brought to repentance. It has been said that 
the only efficient sanitary police is an epidemic, 
since, in usual times, so many will dwell in care- 
less security, but will arouse themselves when 
sickness is in the vicinity, or death within the 
door, As sanitarians are a sympathetic class of 
individuals, they do not depend on this kind of 
notification, but, nevertheless, are inclined to 
improve it for caution and reform. 

The fearful visitation which has fallen upon the 
town of Plymouth, in Pennsylvania, affords a 
lesson, the instruction of which should not 
be lost upon the people of the whole country, 
A village of about 8,000 inhabitants, nestled 
among the hills of the Wilkesbarre region, and 
having the natural drainage of a river, it seemed 
a place which ought to be remarkable for ita 
healthfulness. But even before this epidemic, 
there were some who realized sources of danger 
and grievous neglect. No attention whatever was 
given to its sanitary condition. The failure of 
employment has recently led the miners to crowd 
more closely into houses, and to live on a more 
restricted diet. We have evidence from private 
sources that some of the people were realizing 
that, for the past year, great change for the 
worse had taken place. There is proof that not 
only was the river carrying an undue amount of 
sewage, but thet general dirtiness was on the 
increase, and with it an increase of typhoid 
fever and other zymotic diseases, Sanitary ad- 
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ecution, and every one was permitted to do that 
which was right or wrong in his own estimation. 
Two facts are well known to sanitarians inde- 
pendent of those which are the direct result of 
specific disease. The one is that a state of filth, 
in the absence of any specific disease, tends to 
lower vitality, and to prepare the system for the 
inroads of what are known as the common or 
non-communicable diseases. The other is that, 
when specific diseases do occur, they are ren- 
dered both more widespread and more virulent 
by these conditions, There are those who con- 
tend that the specific nature of typhoid fever is 
sometimes acquired on the spot, and that there- 
fore, unlike small-pox, etc.,it has a spontaneity of 
its own, under certain local conditions, and the 
excitation of special causes. There are others 
who hold that it is a spark that lights from 
some antecedent spark, like itself, its force 
depending much upon the locality and 
the person upon which it falls. Full inves- 
tigation has been had into the origin of the cases 
in Plymouth. While there is still some differ- 
ence of opinion, yet there is admission of the 
fact that a case of typhoid fever, attended with 
bowel hemorrhage, did occur on the banks of the 
river, above the reservoir which furnished the 
water-supply for the most of the town, The 
discharges were constantly emptied near the 
river, awaiting warmth and freshet to be con- 
veyed into the stream. The report of the Phila- 
delphia Committee reads in substance as follows, 
The nurses in attendance upon the fever pa- 
tient by the side of the mountain brock were, at 
night, in the habit of carrying out the evacua- 
tions of the bowels, and throwing them on the 
ground toward the stream. During the day the 
dejecta were emptied in the privy, which had no 
sink or excavation beneath it, but rested upon 
the surface of the ground, which here also 
sloped toward the stream. About March 25th, 
a thaw began, and continued for several days, and 
by the second of April considerable rainfall 
had taken place. A large part, if not indeed 
the whole portion, of three months’ accumula- 
tion was no doubt suddenly washed into 
the brook, not sixty feet distant. The 
point where this contamination took 
place is not two miles from the lower res- 
ervoir, and the current is taster than a man 
can walk. The intestinal discharges of typhoid 
fever patients contain an infectious agent which 
has great vitality and enormous power of mui- 
tiplication and propagation. The infectious 
matter is not killed, but only placed ina state of 
hibernation, by freezing, ready to promptly 
resume its virulence when the temperature rises 
and favorable conditions are present. The 
reservoir was low, and the water not satis- 
factory, when this sad addition was made to it. 
The results were as decided as if a poison had 
been added to the reservoir. A whole city is in 
mourning, and death or sicknees,in almost every 
house to which this water supply went. The 
130 cases which occurred in 1872 in the village of 
Lausanne, Switzerland, in a population of 800, 
is an almost exact parallel to this case. Cases, 
alao, without number are on record where a 
similar contamination of a well has been the 
cause of typhoid fever. No physician of intel- 
ligence but that has been before aware of all the 
facts which this case reveals, as also of the fact 
that contaminations of water, which are not spe- 
cific, also tell upon the general health. Shall not 
these repeated cases lead to new caution as to 
all water supply? Certainly no water company 
should fail to have constant skilled oversight of its 
pipes, its reservoir, its sources of supply. It 
should not only be criminal to pollute any stream 
from which water is derived for reservoirs, but 
companies should have such streams under the 
most careful sanitary police and inspection. 


. 
Science. 

STELLAR photography has recently been ad- 
vancing rapidly. The late Dr. Henry Draper 
and Mr, W. Pickering, in this country, Common 
and Espin in England, and the Henry Brothers 
in France, have been especially prominent in 
the work. The latest and most remarkable 
achievement in this line is that of the Henrys, 
who, a few weeks ago, presented to the French 
Academy a photographic plate, about ten inches 
square, containing a chart of a circle in the sky 
nearly 2%° in diameter. On this plate 2,790 
stars are distinctly shown, of magnitudes ranz- 
ing from the 5th to the 15th. The time of ex- 
posure was one hour. The instrument with 
which the plate was made was constructed 
especially for the purpose. It is a sort of double- 
barreled telescope, carrying an ordinary object 
glass nine and one-half inches in diameter and 
twelve feet focal length, and also, along side of 
it, @ specially corrected photographic lens of 
thirteen and one-half inches diameter and 
eleven and one-half feet focus. The two lenses 
are mounted in a single tube, which, however, 
has a longitudinal diaphragm running the whole 
length and completely separating the two tele- 
scopes. The ordinary telescope serves merely 
as @ finder and pointer to the photographic 
The operator, during the whole time of expo- 
sure, keeps his eye at its eyepiece, watching the 








star image with a high power, and, by light 
touches of the slow-motion screws, keeps a 
selected star always on the spider lines, so that 
the slight irregularities in the going of the 
driving-clock, and the changes in refraction, 
will not displace the images on the photographic 
plate. An hour’s careful patience will in this 
way giveastar chart, which would require at 
least a month of hard labor to produce it in the 
old ways, and it is now quite feasible, by the 
co-operation of a number of observatories, to 
obtain such detailed charts of the entire 
heavens within eight or ten years, Measures 
have already been begun to secure such co- 
operation. It is evident that for charting pur- 
poses, and the discovery of new planets, photog- 
raphy will soon supersede old-fashioned 
methods. A planet—at least any planet of the 
asteroid group—will in all ordinary cases move 
so far among the stars in an hour, that its image 
appears on the plate as a short line instead of a 
point or round disk. The experiment was 
actually tried with Pallas, and succeeded per- 
fectly. 


....In the Proceedings of the Academy of 
Natural Sciences of Philadelphia, just issued, is a 
notice of a Cypripediwm, normally bearing a 
one-flowered scape, that has produced a sub- 
spicate inflorescence, and a change in form of 
the flowers going in company with the departure. 
The same species has produced similar changes 
in locations many miles apart; and, once intro- 
duced, they seem permanent, and capable of 
perpetuating the new forms by seed and by 
offsets as well as the best recognized species 
would do, The new forms are, in fact, new 
species. The author of the paper deduces from 
this two connected propositions: first, that 
species may come into existence by sudden leaps, 
and that the slow modifications, through long 
ages, asked for by many evolutionists, is not in 
all cases a necessity in the argument; and, 
secondly, that identical forms, introduced as new 
species, may appear in localities widely separated ; 
and, hence, the time asked for in order to dis- 
tribute a species over a large part of the world 
from a single center, may be considerably re- 
duced, If the deductions drawn from this and 
a few other observations of like import, should 
meet with general acceptance, many specula- 
tions would have to be considerably modified. 
For instance, there are species of plants found 
growing in the Eastern United States and in 
Japan that are identical. Under the hypothesis 
of all variations starting from a single center, 
we have to grant that there must have been a 
land connection, instead of the sea, between the 
two continents, over which the plants traveled. 
The sinking of the land, and the introduction of 
the Pacific Ocean, isolated them. This would 
throw the species very far back in the world’s 
history. But, on the theory that new forms of 
identical character may appear in widely separ- 
ated places, many species may be much more 
modern than many have supposed; and again, 
the hypothesis of the sudden appearance of new 
forms, without intermediate stages, does not 
demand a search for missing links in every 
case. 


....T'wo years since we reported the discovery 
that the Potedam sandstone, of Wisconsin, was 
largely composed of smal] crystals of quartz 
which had grown from amorphous grains of the 
same mineral. Prof. R. D. Irving and C. R, 
Van Hise have since examined Huronian gand- 
stones, and find these crystal-faced enlarge- 
ments of quartz fragments very common, pub- 
lishing their conclusions in Bulletin No. 8 of 
the United States Geological Survey. Other 
Huronian rocks are also shown to have been 
affected. The ‘‘greywackes” have been pene- 
trated by a siliceous induration, feldspathic 
minerals have been replaced by quartz, feldspar 
fragments have been enlarged, feldspar has 
been altered to chlorite, and chlorite has been 
formed independently. These facts indicate, 
first, a more general sedimentary origin for the 
Huronian schists than has ordinarily been ac- 
cepted. Second, that the failure to find fossils 
is due to the original barrenness of the series, 
rather than to their destruction by metamorph- 
ism. Third, an explanation of what the true 
metamorphism has been—not alteration from 
fragmental sediments, so much as enlargement 
of original material, These views appear to 
have been partially anticipated for theoretica 
reasons, by Professor Bonney. In the processl 
of reconstruction ‘feldspar may have been 
added to feldspar, quartz to quartz, mica to 
mica, hornblende to hornblende, or altered 
augite.” This species of rock-growth may, 
therefore, apply to masses of igneous as well as 
aqueous origin. Besides the Huronian, these en- 
largements have been observed in the Potsdam 
of Lakes Superior and Wisconsin, 8t. Peters 
sandstones, the Eureka quatrite of Nevada, 
Devonian and carboniferous from White Pine 
and Eureka, the trias of Utah, the cretaceous of 
Minnesota, and in the quaternary auriferous 
sands of California, as reported heretofore. 


.. +. We get an announcement, via. San Fran 
cisco, that the crown: glass disk for the great Lick 
Telescope has at last been successfully cast, and 
will be in the hands of the Clarks in a very 
short time. It is to be hoped that this is nota 
false report; but the same thing has been so 
often announced before, that skepticism as to the 
Gtds GanBire et attr ane pk 
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THE REVOLT OF ‘THE TEN TRIBES.—I 
Kinos, xu, 6—17. 








Tue mother of Rehoboam was an Ammonit- 
ess. A woman trained in heathenism could 
hardly be expected to train up a son in the fear 
of the Lord, through which alone he could be 
truly successful as a king and a man. Her name, 
Naamah—‘“‘the charming one”—may indicate the 
reasons why Solomon not only made her his 
wife, but also bestowed the succession on her 
son. A woman may, however, be very fascinat- 
ing in some respects, and still be unwisely 
selected as a wife and unfit to train up a son to 
usefulness in life. 

The splendors of Solomon’s reign had been 
costly to the people, through heavy taxation and 
other burdens. As an individual’s extravagance 
and magnificence of living may be the prelude 
to his bank-uptcy, so an outward splendor may 
be at the cost of the true prosperity of a nation. 
While Solomon and his princes were living in 
wealth and luxury the people were groaning 
under heavy burdens. The grandeur of Solo- 
mon’s reign hastened the downfall of the old 
order of things. His descendants were 
to rule over but a fragment of his realm, 
and the temple he had built was not to be 
the sanctuary of the whole people. Elijah and 
Elisha and the rest of the great multitude 
of true worshipers of Jehovah in the Northern 
Kingdom were never to come to Solomon’s tem- 
ple to worship. That splendid edifice was to be 
but a provincial synagogue. 

The accession of Rehoboam offered the peo- 
ple a suitable occasion for the expression of 
their complaints. And the statesmen of expe- 
rience, the men who, as officers of Solomon, 
had for many years been able to study the 
course of events, saw that the popular irritation 
was not without gond reason. They saw, more- 
over, that the dissatisfaction was serious and 
very threatening; that, if unwisely dealt with, 
the worst results might follow. Therefore, 
when the young king asked their advice, they 
counseled that at least kind words should be 
given. They seem to have been persuaded that 
the people were not unreasonable and factious, 
but were willing to accept anything which was 
just ; and, therefore, all that was necessary to 
bind them to the throne in firmest loyalty was 
a reasonable and kindly attention to their com- 
plaints. 

There was another set of counselors gathered 
around Rehoboam. These were the young men 
who had been trained up with him, the inmates 
of the “clubs” of that day; gilded youths, who 
were more familiar with the gossip of the harems - 
than the deliberations of the council. Leading 
lives of luxury and indolence, they had no 
sympathy whatever for the toiling masses ; and, 
guided by them, the young king returned to the 
complaining multitudes an answer of contempt. 
Said Rehoboam to the people: ‘‘The trouble 
with my father was that he was too easy with 
you; he allowed himself to be imposed on by 
your foolish murmurings. It is because you are 
lazy and idle that you complain; and I will 
remedy the matter by giving you enough to do 
to occupy your thoughts. Instead of lightening 
your yoke, I will make it heavier. He chastised 
you with plain lashes; but I will lay on your 
backs lashes in which are nails that will tingle 
like the stings of scorpions.” 

It takes buta minute for a man to cut his own 
throat. It will take but a minute fora man to 
set his house on fire. It takes but a minute for 
aman to sign a paper which will bring about 
the loss of his whole property. In the “‘ spree” 
of a single evening, spent in scenes of vice, a 
young man may bring upon himself ruin, physi- 
cal and moral, with the destruction of his repu- 
tation and the blasting of all his prospects in 
life. Andina single hour the young king, by 
his foolish answer, cast away three-fourths of 
his kingdom, and there remained but a frag- 
ment of the broad realm of his father and his 
grandfather. The issues of time and eternity 
may be wrapped up in the decisions of a mo- 
ment. 

But after all, perhaps it was not quite in a 
single hour that RehoLoam made his important 
decision. He had doubtless been coming to it 
all his life, As he was afterward an idolater, 
we may assume that all his life he had been liv- 
ing afar from Jehovah. He had been living a 
life of selfishness and cruelty, and his heart had 
become hard; and when the supreme moment 
came he merely spoke out the wickedness of na- 
ture which he had for years been allowing to 
grow upon him, The great decisions are not 
made in a moment, after all. We speak on the 
instant merely from “ the fullness of the heart,” 
either of good or evil, that which we have 
been storing up for years. We are shaping 
our minds to-day for the sudden decisions 
which we shall give years from now. If we are 
framing our hearts in principles of virtue, we 
are preparing ourselves to make at the time 
of the emergency the instantaneous decision 
for the right. If we are letting our natures 


drift into evil, then, when we are called on 
suddenly to give an important decision, it 
may be on the side of sin and ruin. The de- 
cision of the moment is merely the fruit of 
the whole past life. 








Ministerial Register, 


BAPTIST. 
eg G. K., called to supply at Navesink, 


AYERS, W. 8., ord. pastor in Lowell, Mass. 

CARPENTER, W.s., Afton, accepts call to Cory- 

don, Ia, 

EDWARDS, A. C., Alton, Ill., resigns. 

HAILEY, O. L., Aberdeen, Miss., accepts call to 

North Knoxville, Tenn. 

ee, A. A., Gainesville, called to Griffin, 
a. 


TYSON, T. K., Russell, Ia., removes to Val- 
paraiso, Neb. 
CONGREGATIONAL. 
ALDEN, Exsenzzen, resigns. 
ATTACK, Wm. D., Saugatuck, accepts call to 
Orion, Mich. : 
BENEDICT, Grorce, Hanson, called to Lanes- 
ville, Mass. 
BOWLER, S8trrHen L., Bethel, Me., called to 
Gorham, N. H. 
CARR, Epwin §., Yale Seminary, called to Hum- 
boldt, Ta. 
CLARK, Asauez L., Inst. in Simsbury, Conn. 
DAVISON, Joseru B., Harmony, N. Y., accepts 
call to Wayne, O. 
DUITON, Joun M., inst. in Great Falls, N. H. 
GUILD, CuHarves L., Charlemont, Mass., ac- 
cepts call to Enosburgh, Vt. 
HIBBARD, R. P., Brooklyn, N. Y., called to 
Clerburne, Texas. 
HOLDEN, Epwin K., Yale Seminary, accepts 
call to Olivet ch., Bridgeport, Conn. 
HOWARD, Hiram L., Rock Creek , O., called to 
Raynham, Mass, 
HUBBARD, Geo. H., Roodhouse, IL, resigns. 
HUMPHREY, Cuester C., accepts call to Wayne 
and Hickory Grove, Ia, 
HUNT, Tuo, C., inst. in Riverside, Cal. 
LEARNED, N. M., Los Angeles, Cal., actepts 
call to Hooksett, N. H. 
MILLS, Geo, A., inst. in Rochester, N. H. 
PATCH, Isaac P., Brookfield, Mo., accepts call 
to Le Mars, Ia, 
PAYNE, Henry 8., Lanark, IIl., resigns, 
POND, Jeremian E., Warren, Me., called to Am- 
herst, N. H. 
PORTER, Farwzy, Woodville, N. Y., accepts call 
to Elizabeth, N. Y. 
REWALL, Joun L., accepts call to Milton Mills, 


SHOW, A. B., accepts call to Waco, Neb. 
SKENTELBURY, Wm. H., So. Haven, accepts 
call to Hubbardston and Carson City, Mich. 
SMART, I. Cureman, ord. pastor in South ch., 

Pittstield, Mass. 
STRONG, W. E., accepts call to Washington 
Screet ch., Beverly, Mass. 
PIERCE, Avert F., inst. in Warsaw, N. Y. 
WILSON, Tueo. B., accepts call to Muskegon, 
Mich. 
WINSLOW, Lyman W., Fayette, called to Earl- 
ville and Almoral, Ia, 
PRESBYTERIAN. , 
BRYANT, Wa., inst. pastor in Grundy Centre 
Ta. 
CAMPBELL, W. O., Monongahela City, called 
to Sewickley, Penn. 
COBB, Sanrorp H., New York City, accepts call 
to Grand Rapids, Mich. 
OURTIS, W. 8., D.D., died at Roekford, Ill., re- 
cently. 
EDWARDS, Cearues E., called to Mifflinburg 
and Hartleton, Penn. 
GIBSON, J. P., Detroit, Mich., called to DeWitt, 
Ta, 


GLASS, 8. J., inst. pastor at Appleby Manor, 
Armstrong Co., Penn. 

GORDON, James A., ord. in McConnellsburg, 
Penn. 

—— W. L., inst, pastor in Nortonville, 

an. 

HARSHAYW, A. H., accepts call to Jane St. ch., 
New York. 

HOOVER, Rosert H., inst. pastor in McCon- 
nelisbarg, Penn. 

HUNTER, J. C., address, 39 Western Ave., 
Alleghany City, Penn, 

INGRAM, Y. H., Holly Beach, N. J., called to 
Nanticoke, Penn. 

KNOX, Geores, inst. pastor in Sioux City, 

LAUGHLIN, R. J., installed pastor in Portland, 
Oregon. 

PRESTON, Wit11am K., inst. pastor in Nesham- 
ing ch., near Hartsville, Penn. 

RAMBAY, J. R., Wewoka, Ind. Ter., removes 
to Delta, Penn. 

RATHBUN, D. L., Sweet Air, elected Principal 
of the academy in Darnestown, Md. 

REESE, J. W., Ellsworth, O., called to Imperial, 
Penn. ; 

SELDEN, J. H., inst. pastor First ch., Erie, 
Penn. } 

STEWART, Wiiu1am R., died in Philadelphis 
June 14th. ’ 

THOMAS, Isaac N., Plain City, removes t 
Ottawa, Putnam Co., O. 

WEBSTER, W. 8. C., Port Jefferson, called to 
Islip, Long Island, N. Y. 

WILLIAMS, L. W., called to Hiawatha, Kan. 

PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL. 

ADDISON, Cuantes M., Arlington and Wi 
chester, resigns, accepts rectorship of Chris 
ch., Fitchburg, Muss. alin ats . 

. on ° u 

ANDERSON, A. P. i Coe ty, a, — 

of Dakota, Dak. 
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School und Gollege. 


THe most important item in the account 
of the Cornell Commencement is the resigna- 
tion of President White. Nothing but the most 
cordial relations have existed between him and 
the trustees. But he said to a correspondent 
that he was obliged to resign if he was to pre- 
serve his health. It has fast been breaking 
under the severe strain upon him, He desires 
also to complete some historical studies, which 
he could not carry on as president, He ex- 
pects to go to Germany next Autumn. The 
trustees discussed the question of selecting his 
successor, and adjourned to July 18th, without 
reaching any conclusion. President White 
favors the choice of Prof. Charles Kendall 
Adams, who fills the president’s former chair of 
history in Michigan University. Several other 
names bave been under discussion, including 
those of President Angell, of Michigan Univer- 
sity. Profs. Herbert B. Adams, of Johns Hop- 
kins, Moses Coit Tyler, Goldwin Smith, and 
Francis A. Walker; but no suggestion has met 
with so much favor in the university community 
as that James Russell Lowell might be in- 
duced to accept the position. At the meeting 
of the Alumni Association the Rev. George R. 
Vandewater, rector of St. Luke’s Episcopal 
church, Brooklyn, was elected trustee by a vote 
of 352, John Frankenheimer, his only opponent, 
receiving 216. The chief significance of this 
election grows out of the religious attitude of the 
two candidates. At the last meeting of the as- 
sociation, in June, 1884, a controversy arose 
between Messrs. Vandewater and Frankenheimer 
as to whether any of the teachings of the univer- 
sicy should be of a religious or Christian char- 
acter, Mr. Frankenheimer taking the position 
that the circumstances of its foundation forbade 
it. Mr. Vandewater is the first clergyman elected 
to the Board of Trustees. Degrees were con- 
ferred as follows: Bachelor of Arts, 6; Bache- 
lor of Literature, 5; Bachelor of Philosophy, 7; 
Bachelor of Science, 26; Bachelor of Veterinary 
Scienc2, 1; Bachelor of Agriculture, 2; Bachelor 
of Architecture, 2; Bachelor of Civil Engineer- 
ing, 9; Bachelor of Mechanical Engineering, 8; 
Master of Science, 4; Master of Arte, 2; Doctor 
of Philosophy, 3. J. C. Rolf, A.B. (Harvard), 
A.M.: A. C. White, A. B. (Hamilton); A. G, 
White, A.B. (Pennsylvania State University.) 


....The Northwestern University has just 
held the annual commencement of its several 
colleges, graduating, in liberal arts, 22; in law, 
58; in medicine, 43; in theology, 24; in music, 
15: in elocution, 7; in art,6; while in its school 
-* prenaration 51 have completed tho course, 
of whom 40 will enter the freshman class in 
September, mostly classical and nearly half of 
them ladies—all departments but the medical 
being open to ladies, Apart from the academic 
students, its total of literary and professional 
graduates this year is 175—a year of success and 
the thirtieth of its age. Its financial strength, 
also, has been so largely advanced by fresh en- 
dowments aad increased value of its Chicago 
realty that its property exceeds two million dol- 
lars, $250,000 being in university grounds and 
buildings, with most of the remainder leased at 
seven and one-half per cent. annually on esti- 
mated values ; and all by a special charter exempt 
from taxation; also unencumbered. A Swedish 
school of theology was lately erected ; a Norwe- 
gian branch is ordered, also a new theological 
chapel and a hall of science. For instruments 
to be used in the study of physics an anony- 
mous Eastern friend has invested $1,000. 
The trustees have appropriated $1,000 addi- 
tional, and the physical laboratory will be opened 
in September next. Also $50,000 was voted for 
improvements. The changes in the faculty are 
the resignation of Miss Jane M. Bancroft, Ph.D., 
(a niece of the historian) who, during seven years 
has been dean of the woman’s college and pro- 
fessor of French ; and the election of Robert D. 
Sheppard, A.M., of Chicago, to the chair of polit- 
ical economy, a new chair. The gatherings of 
the alumni and others upon the words and works 
of commencement week were large, and the pro- 
gram strong. The baccalaureate, by President 
Joseph Cummings, D.D., LL.D., maintained the 
efficacy of prayer, for temporal, as well as spirit- 
ual wants, when reasonable ; while Bishop Sam- 
uel Fallows sustained the thesis that the age of 
miracles continues, with the present of Chris- 
tianity, from its birth in the manger, the su- 
preme miracle. 


...-In his annual report to the trustees of 
Princeton, Dr. McCosh suggested that the in- 
tercollegiate games, and games with parties be- 
yond the college, needed to be watched by the 
Board of Trustees and by the Faculty. These 
games were very fascinating and very exciting, 
and tended to induce certain young men to give 
too much time to sports. They so absorbed the 
minds of a few that they lost very much of 
the benefit of their college course. He has the 
lists of the student who are officers and members 
of football and baseball teams, in all twenty- 
seven. The students are now ranked in six 
groups, and noone of the twenty-seven was in 







lower half-of the class, and fifteen were in the 
two lowest groups, the fifth and the sixth. He 
also said that he had hitherto discouraged all 
proposals to make Princeton College a university. 
He is of opinion, however, that the time has 
now come for considering the question. He is to 
have an early opportunity of reading a paper in 
public on ‘What an American University Should 
Be.” This paper will be published, and the 
members of the board will have an opportusity 
of reading it. If the friends of higher educa- 
toin will give him or his successor as much 
money every year for the next three or four 
years as they gave him every year for the first 
fifteen years after he came to this country, it 
can make Princeton College a high class univer- 
sity. 

.... Brown University celebrated its 117th com- 
mencement on the 17th. On the Sunday pre- 
vious there was a memorial discourse upon the 
life and character of Prof. George I. Chace, by 
the Rev. Thatcher Thayer, D.D., of Newport; 
President Robinson's baccalaureate sermon was 
delivered in the ancient First Baptist Meeting- 
house in the afternoon, The Rev. R. 8. Mac- 
Arthur, D.D., of New York, delivered the ser- 
mon before the Society for Missionary Inquiry. 
The fifty-sixth annual meeting of the Phi Beta 
Kappa Society was heldon Tuesday. The Rev. 
Edward Everett Hale delivered a scholarly ad- 
dress entitled, ‘‘ What is the American People.” 
The poet of the day, George Fox Tucker, LL.B., 
of Boston, of the class of 1873, read a poem en- 
titled ‘‘The Pessimistic Trail.” The graduating 
class numbered fifty-seven, of whom forty six 
received the degree of Bachelor of Arts, and 
eleven the degree of Bachelor of Philosophy. 
Honorary degrees were conferred as follows: A. 
M., the Hon, William F. Sayles, of Pawtucket ; 
D.D., Frank Tomlinson Haselwood, of Bangor, 
Me., class of ‘64; LL. D., the Hon. Samuel Sul- 
livan Cox, of New York City, class of °46. 


....-The commencement of Lehigh University 
was held on the 18th. The graduates numbered 
seventeen, The university is in a thriving con- 
dition. During the last year the new chemical 
and metallurgical laboratory has been occupied. 
{t is said to be one of the finest buildings of the 
kind in America, being three stories in hight, 
with a frontage of 217 feet and a depth of 141 
feet. It is fitted up with all the latest appli- 
ances, and isentirely fireproof. Ground has re- 
cently been broken on the campus for a large 
memorial church, which will probably be two 
years in building. It will serve, in addition to 
its religious uses, as a place for holding com- 
mencements. The library contains over 50,000 
volumes. The incoming class of over one hun- 
dred applicants promises to be a fine body of 
men. Owing to the sudden increase in the se- 
verity of the entrance examinations, only fifteen 
of the would-be freshmen passed without con- 
dition ; but the Summer’s work at various pre- 
paratory schools will remedy that. 


...-Tbe University of the City of New York 
held its fifty-second commencement, June 18th. 
Degrees were conferred as follows: A.B., 8; 
B.8., 8; C.E., 4; A.M., in course, 4; M.D., 
10; A.M., honorary, Charles Inslee Pardee, 
M.D., Dean of the Medical Department of the 
University, William Whaley, New York; 
LL.D, W. H. Thomson, M.D., of the Univer- 
sity; D.D., The Rev. Lawrence H. Mills, New 
York ; the Rev. Archibald McCullagh, Brooklyn ; 
the Rev. Henry V. 8. Myers, Newburg ; the Rev. 
James Muir, Egremont, Birkenhead, England. 
With the acceptance by Drs. Hall and McCracken 
of the positions of Chancellor and Vice-Chan- 
cellor there opens to the institution an enlarged 
prospect. The June entrance examinations were 
more ip number then in any year since 1874, An 
unusually large percentage of the applicants are 
classical students. 


....The commencement exercises of Washing- 
ton and Lee University closed on the 17th. The 
baccalaureate sermon on Sunday was preached 
by the Rev. John Hall, of New York. The 
Rev. J. H. Eccleston, of Baltimore, delivered 
an address to the Young Men’s Christian Asso- 
ciation. The following degrees were conferred : 
Doctor of Laws—the Rev. John Hall, New York ; 
E, C. Burks, Liberty, Va. ; Prof. Lawrence Rust, 
Kenyon College, Ohio, and Bishop A, W. Wil- 
son, Of Maryland. Doctor of Divinity—The 
Rev. D. M. Rankin, Richfield, N. Y.; the Rev. 
W. W. Landrus, Richmond, Va. ; the Rev. J. P. 
Strider, Staunton, Va, ; the Rev. W. A. Leonard, 
Washington ; the Rev. W. A. Wade, Lexington, 
Va., and the Rev. James A. Waddell, Virginia, 


The unveiling of a beautiful tablet erected by 
the alumni to Surgeon Ambler, of the Navy, 
was an interesting feature of the ceremonies, 
He perished on the banks of Lena River, Siberia, 
in the retreat of Captain DeLong’s company 
from the steamer “ Jeannette,” October, 1881, 
The centennial poem by Mrs. Margaret Preston, 
read by Col. J. T. L. Preston, closed the exer- 
cises. Gen, G. W. Custis Lee, oldest son of Rob- 
ert E. Lee, has tendered his resignation as presi- 
dent of the university on account of ill heaith. 
He succeeded his father in the position. Itis 





the first group; only two were in the second; 
the remainder, with five exceptions, were in the 


by'’giving him needed assistance to discharge the 
duties of the office, —y 


...-Princeton celebrated its 138th commence- |/ 


ment on the 17th. The graduating class, whic 
entered with 148 members, numbered 105. 
these, 26 were from New Jersey, 23 from New 
York, and 21 from Pennsylvania. They have 
chosen professions as follows: Law, 31; Medi- 
cine, 15; Business, 14, and Theology, 10. The 
honorary degrees conferred were: Master of 
Sciences in course, on Alexander 8. Rowland, 
*84, Fellow in Experimental Science ; Doctor of 
Sciences in course, on Albert P. Carmen, F, A, 
C. Perrive, F. C. Hill, and J. C. Kingsley; 
Doctor of Divinity, on the Rev. John 8. Sands, 
Philadelphia ; Doctor of Laws, on the Rev. John 
Hall, of New York. 


...-Rutgers College celebrated its 115th com- 
mencement on the seventeenth. The graduat- 
ing class numbered twenty. The degree of 
Master of Arts was conferred on nine graduates, 
and that of Civil Engineer on four. The hon- 
orary degree of Doctor of Divinity was conferred 
on the Rev. Wesley R, Davis, of Albany, N. Y., 
and on James M, Amerman, Professor in the 
Theological Seminary at Tokio, Japan. The 
degree of Doctor of Laws was conferred on Tal- 
bot W. Chambers, D.D., of New York City, and 
on John 8. Landon, of Schenectady, N. Y., the 
Acting President of Union College. 


eaene The one hundred and twenty-ninth an- 
nual commencement of the University of Penn- 
sylvania, was held on the 15th. The only de- 
grees given to women were in the department of 
music. The honorary degree of Master of Arts 
was conferred on the Rev. Francis D. Hoskins, 
and that of Doctor of Divinity on the Rev. 
Charies F. B. Miel. 


....The Chinese Government announces its 
determination to present its whole collection, 
shown at the New Orleans Fair, to the Univer- 
sity of Michigan. To President Angell’s in- 
fluence as an ex-Minister to China, is due the 
securing of the collection, It comprises 1,200 
different exhibits, and is valued at over $20,000, 


....At the University of Chicago three re- 
ceived the degree of A.B., and five that of B.8. 
The degree of D.D. was conferred on the Rev. 
D. E. Halteman, of Delevan, Wis. Although 
the buildings have been sold under foreclosure 
of mortgage, it is announced that the Fall term 
of the institution will begin Sept. 10th. 


....At Franklin and Marshall College, on the 
18th, degrees were conferred upon twenty-four 
graduates. Honorary degrees were conferred as 
follows: LL.D. on the Hon, Juhn Cessna; D.D. 
on the Rev. D. Deunger, of Ashland, Penn., and 
the Kev. A. J. G. Dubbs, of Allentown; Ph. D, 
on Prof. Daniel Wolf, of Bellefonte. 


...-The 109th session of Hampden Sidney Col- 
lege closed June llth. The degree of B.A. was 
conferred upon ten, that of A.M. upon three, 
and that of D.D. upon the Rev. L. M. Oolfelt, 
of Philadelphia, Penn., and the Rev. Harvey 
Glass, of Richmond, Ky. 


....The graduating class at St. Stephen’s Col- 
lege, Annandale, N. Y., numbered six, all of 
whom received the degree of B.A. The degree 
of M.A. was conferred on the Rev, C, A, Jessop 
and the Rev. L. T. Watson. 


...-Northwestern College, at Naperville, Iil., 
had 387 students in all departments last year. 
At its commencement, on the llth, there wer 
twelve graduates. Prof. H. H. Rassweiler has 
been made president, 


...-At Smith College forty-five young women 
received the degree of Bachelor of Arts, one 
that of Bachelor of Literature, one the diploma 
of the school of music, and nine the degree of 
Master of Arts. 


...-At the Law School of Columbian Univer- 
sity, Washington, on the 9th inst., the degree of 
Bachelor of Laws was conferred on fifty-five 
graduates and that of Master of Laws on thirty- 
three. 


...-At Elmira College on the 18th, eight 
young women graduated. The honorary degree 
of Bachelor of Arts was conferred on two, and 
that of Master of Arts upon one. 


...-Dr. John Hall, chancellor of the New 
York University, received the degree of LL.D. 
on the 17th, both from Princeton College and 
from Washington and Lee University. 


....-The Karen Baptist Theological Seminary, 
at Rangoon, Burmah, held its fortieth auniver- 
sary April 15th. Four addresses were made by 
members of the graduating class. 


.... Swarthmore College, Pennsylvania, held 
its thirteenth commencement on the 16th. The 
A. B. was conferred on 4, the B. 8. on 8, and the 
A.M. on 1, 


..»»The Charlier Institute in this city, which 
has been in operation for thirty years, has been 
closed on account of the ill health of Professor 
Charlier. 


-.--Prof. John M. Gregory, of the Civil- 
Service Commission, delivers the anniversary 





believed, however, that some arrangement will 
be made by which he will be induced to remain, 





In a most interesting communication to a 
Boston paper, and also through the medium of 
a paper which bas been read before several of 
the Massachusetts historical and genealogical 
societies, Miss Frances B, James, a Cambridge 
young lady, has thrown great doubt on the cor- 
rect of the pted location of John Har- 
vard’s birth, about which there has been a long 
vexed mystery. Miss James makes out a strong 
plea for Devonshire, not Middlesex, chance hav- 
ing led her to some diacoveries and elaborate 
investigations. 





....The Prince of Wales, perhaps in memory 
of the opening of the Brooklyn Bridge on his 
mother’s birthday, over which coincidence there 
was such unnecessary talk, has written to the 
committees of the Albany Memorial and Hospi- 
tal that he elects July 4th to, open those impor- 
tant institutions, 


..."* Without doubt the greatest man of 
rebellion times, the one matchless among forty 
millions for the peculiar difficulties of the 
pertod, was Abraham Lincoln,” affirms General 
Longstreet, in his article on ‘*The Seven Days’ 
Fighting about Richmond,” in the July Century. 


...Our Minister McLane’s apartments, just 
taken, are described by Lucy Hooper as 
thoroughly tasteful and handsome, situated ou 
the Avenue Marceau. The report that his niece, 
Mrs. Janies Brown Potter, of this city, was to 
preside in them permanently seems unfounded. 


... The original and actual ‘* George Harris,” 
that Mrs. Stowe chose for presentment it the 
vivid pages of her **‘ Uncle Tom's Cabin,” is an 
educated, elderly colored man, of excellent ad- 
dress, who lately lectured on Slavery, in De- 
troit. 


... The Duchess of Teck has returned to Lon- 
don, after her long absence, reduced from an 
amplitude of flesh (so decided as to have won her 
the sobriquet of “ Fat Mary”) to a woman of al- 
most slight build. 


....The gifted and unfortunate De Neuville 
was married to the well-known Parisian come- 
dienne, Mile. Marechal, a very few days before 
his death. Partial paralysis was the foundation 
of his disease. 


....The last present from the Princess Bea- 
trice to her titled betrothed was a porcelain por- 
trait of herself, painted by Mr. Sargent; a rep- 
lica of one hung in the royal drawing-room at 
Windsor. 


...-The Emperor William was greatly shocked 
at hearing of Baron Manteuffel’s death. ‘“‘ Aias, 
I have come to that point of my old age when 
all my friends are dying!” he said to one of his 
family. 


....Dr. Schliemann, who has been visiting 
many eminent friends in Berlin, will proceed 
before long to London. He will be cordially 
received there both publicly and in private. 


....Mlle. Teresina Tua, the violinist, is only 
a girlof eighteen; but her next season, if her 
health, which is good, carries her throug. 40, 
will add $36,000 more to her fortune, 


...»Mr, Herbert Gladstone's (son of the ex- 
Premier) recent oracular expression of opin~- 
ion as to the Irish question and its adjustment, 
has drawn some attention to him, 


....-Mme. Emma Nevada, the American singer, 
has been entertained at Marlborough House by 
their Royal Hignesses—the coveted distinction in 
the society of the British capital. 


...Mr. John W. Mackay’s political designs 
are said to be frankly admitted by him, and to 
have been the foundation of the late insurrec- 
tion in the Nevada Bank. 


..»-The joke is going the rounds of the papers 
that, if Sir Peter Lumsden is ordered again to 
Afghanistan, where he served before, Sir Peter 
will become a repeater. 


...-Hon. Chauncey M. Depew’s succession to 
a notable railroad presidency has given general 
satisfaction. Mr. Depew is not yet fifty-two 
years old. 


...-To the remains of the late Alexander 
Reichard has been voted a free burial place by 
the municipality of Boulogne. He deserved it. 

.... Senator Bayard weighs 202 pounds, and 
accuses himself, to the friendly weigher, of 
**ranning more to bulk than brains.” 

....John Whipple who instituted ‘“ Whip- 
ple’s” at Chebago Lakes, in Massachusetts, is 
just dead, in his seventy-fifth year. 

....Mr. Samuel J. Tilden and the President 
are each subscribers to the Bryant Memorial 
fund, 


...-Mr. John Bright is in very poor health, 
He is ordered to Germany by his doctors, 


....Prof. George M. Lane, of Harvard, has 
gone to Europe for the Summer, 





address before the Ohio State University at Co- 
tumbus. : 


....Hon, James G. Blaine and his family are 
settled for the season at Augusta, 
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.... Uncle Sam (to the Statue of Liberty): 
‘Ah, there!” Liberty: “I's 'ere, Uncle.” 





...-[t seldom occurs that a man who chews 
and smokes is selected to preach a baccalaureate 
sermon, 


...'*It seems to me,” moaned he, as he fled 
toward the front gate, with the old man bebind 
him, *‘ that there are more than three feet in a 
yard.” 


. ..'* 80 the missis is to be married, eh?” said 
the gardener tothe cook. ‘* Yis; and in illigant 
stoyle, too. She's goin’ fer ter have a dhress 
thray yarruds long, and four pall-bearers ter 
kerry it.” 


....Sample of Cockney wit: Why is a ghost 
up a tree like a man eating his dinner? Because 
he’s « goblin up the hash! This has been suc- 
cesefully administered to a dozen American 
citizens without any evil consequences, 


... Run for the doctor, quick! Help! help! 
Dot baby has swallowed a nickel!” exclaimed 
Mrs, Schaumburg. ‘Grade schmoke, you make 
so much fuss as if it was a twenty-dollar gold 
piece. Be calm, Repecea!” replied Mose. 


....A boy in one of the public schools, while 
engaged in defining words, a few days since, 
made a mistake that was not a mistake. He said, 
** Ademagogue is a vessel that holds beer, wine, 
gin, whisky, or any other kind of intoxicating 
liquor.” 


..»-A preacher who was not well acquainted 
with the elocutionary art, placed the inflection 
on the wrong word, following the literal Italic in 
I Kings, xiii, 27, and read: ‘And he spoke 
unto his sons, saying, saddle me the ass, And 
they saddled him.” 


.... Little Girl from Chicago: ** Our family is 
a more aristocratic family than yours.” Little 
Girl from Boston; ‘No, it isn't! My mother 
can boast of her forefathers for the last two cen- 
turies.” Little Girl from Chicago: “Ob! that is 
nothing! My mother can boast of four hus- 
bands in the last two years.” 


....Wells is the name of the St. Louis Post- 
master, and Rainwater isthe name of the man 
who wants it, So far no charges have been 
made against the incumbent; but, in view of 
the possible advent of cholera, Rainwater may 
be put in for sanitary reasons. Wells are un- 
healthy for the human cistern, 


-+++Maneuvering Mamma (anxious that her 
daughter's chief attraction shall not escape the 
notice of the very eligible young man who is 
taking her—the daughter—down to supper); 
**Maria! Maria!!"’ Maria: “Yes, Mamma.” Ma- 
neuvering Mamma (in loud whisper): ‘ Take 
your eyelashes out of tangle, darling!” 


..Upon what did the *' wagon-spring”? 
From whence did the**pepper mint drop”? 
How long did the ‘Tammany Ring”? 
And where did the *‘ organ-stop”? 


Oh! where did the ‘ postage-stamp”? 
And what did the * cotton-hook’’? 

Oh! where did the ** sugar-camp’’? 
And what did the “‘ pastry-cook”’? 


For whom did the ‘* paper-weight”? 
And why did the ** thunder-clap”? 

Oh! where did the “ roller skate’'? 
And where did the ‘* ginger-snap”’? 


.. +A lady who has been abroad was describ- 
ing some of the sights of her trip to her friends, 
‘* But what pleased me as much ab anything,” 
she continued, ‘‘was the wonderful clock at 
Strassburg.” ‘Oh! how I should love to see it!” 
gushed a pretty young woman, in pink. “I am 
80 interested in such things. And did you see 
the celebrated watch on the Rhine, too?” 


.-.»-When Mr. John Holmes, a brother of 
Oliver Wendell Holmes, was living at Appian 
Way, in Cambridge, a friend called upon him, 
and during their talk said: ‘John, you ought 
not to be living in this poor way. You ought to 
have better quarters. You should have a wife.” 
“Yes, [ suppose so; for, if I took a better half, 
I should be sure of better quarters, probably,” 
was the quick reply. 


..«. Visitor (at a dime museum); “I see noth- 
ing remarkable about that man. Is he on exhi- 
bition?” Showman: “Heis. Stand up, please, 
Colonel! I next introduce to you, ladies and 
gents, a Kentucky Colonel, born and brought 
up in the Biuegrass region, who never drank a 
drop of whisky in his life. Keep moving, please, 
so that each and every one may have a chance to 
view the wonderful curiosity.” 


....An old country gentleman returning home 
rather late, discovered a yokel, with a lantern, 
under his kitchen window, who, when asked his 
business there, stated he had only come a-court- 
ing. ‘* Come a what?” said the irate gentleman. 
“ A-courting, sir. I’se courting Mary.” ‘It's 
alie! What do you want a lantern for? I never 
tised one when I was a young man.” ‘No, sir?” 
was the yokel’s reply: ‘I didn’t think yer’ad, 
judging by the mizsis.” 





Literature. 


{The prompt mention tn our Uist af “Books of the Week” 
will be considered by us an equivalent to thetr pub- 
Ushers for all volumes received. The interests o/ 
our readers will guide us in the selection of works 
for further notice, | 

PROFESSOR BRIGGS’S AMERICAN 

PRESBYTERIANISM.* 


In the single duodecimo volume named 
above, Professor Briggs has written the 
history of American Presbyterianism in a 
manner which exhibits it as an essential 
part of the Christianity of the country, and 
makes every reader whose range is large 
enough for such views, feel a personal 
pride in it as a history in which he himself 
has an interest and a share. 

His freedom and his originality have not 
been impaired by the numerous and vo- 
luminous works on the same subject that 
have preceded his. He teils bis story in his 
own way, careless whether it is a new thing 
he is saying, or whether he tells the old 
story in the old way, or with variations of 
his own; and he writes on every page with 
the formidable advantages in his favor of 
the first-hand acquaintance with the origi- 
nal documents he is known to possess. 

A Summer recently spent in Great Brit- 
ain enabled him to examine the sources of 
information in the three kingdoms as no 
one has done before him. He explored the 
records of the ecclesiastical bodies, and of 
the Missionary Associations, the museums, 
the Advocate’s Library in Edinburgh and 
that of the University, the Hunterian Mu. 
seum in Glasgow, and collections in Dublin 
and Belfast, as well as others too numerour 
to mention here, but which are all named in 
full in his Preface. The wholly new discov- 
eries are considerable, though the general 
effect of his researches is more apparent in 
the modification of previous opinion than 
in the introduction of entirely new matter. 
The work is written in a catholic spirit, 
and in declared sympathy with the most 
liberal, progressive, and evangelical ele- 
ments that have operated in the develop- 
ment of American Presbyterianism. 

For the jure dwino theory of his Church, 
Professor Briggs has no liking. He does 
not even claim that an actual biblical 
model can be pleaded for its various parts. 
He believes it to be authorized by Scrip- 
ture, and built up amid the needs and cir- 
cumstances of life, under the inspiration of, 
and according tv positive or permissive 
principles laid down in the Word, but not 
in an exclusive way which reflects on 
the legitimacy of other branches of the 
Church, or which requires him to believe 
in his own Presbyterianiam as a finality. 

Accepting the right of a Chuich to a free 
evolution of its own, on the general lines 
and principles laid down in the Scriptures, 
his method has been to shuw what American 
Presbyterianism has dune in this direc- 
tion, Beginning with it as a colonial trans- 
plantation, and tracing trom the first the re- 
flection in its movements and in its life of 
every important step taken inthe mother 
country, he reacues, at length, the time 
when it began to have shoots of its own 
that could grow outof no other than an 
American soil and to work out of the 
culonial into a distinct national Church, 
with a type and a characteristic autonomy 
of its own. 

American Presbyterianism was more 
largely influenced in its origin by Scot- 
land, as Congregationalism was more in- 
fluenced by English Independency; but it 
had this advantage over the mother Kirk— 
that, while that was from the first essentially 
a reformation of the Roman faith and the 
Roman worship, and never could get 
wholly beyond the trace of that fact, in 
America Presbyterianism required no 
emancipation, and had only to develop. 
It was a genuine and vital thing which, so 
soon as it was rooted in the soil and ex- 
panded to the sun and air, if left to itself, 
wus sure to take on an independent form 
and develop a character of its own. 

What this was, and how accomplished, 
Professor Briggs has done more to show 
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than any who have preceded him. He 
has found it an altogether congenial task 
to do so, and one which lay wholly in a line 
with his own theological tendencies. 

In some respects, we are not wholly satis- 
fied with his exposition. It is too much 
confined to its own one line. Professor 
Briggs is unquestionably right in treating 
it as one evolution of Puritanism; but his 
explunations and definitions under tbat 
head are not full and broad enough to give 
us possession of the much needed clew to 
the differences of type it assumed on the 
two sides of the Scottish border. Why 
did non-Episcopal Puritanism assume in 
Scotland and Ireland the Presbyterial type, 
and in England the Independent? What 
are the essential qualities of the two sys- 
tems, which make one English and the other 
Scotch? It would have been a great gain 
to this work, as well as a long step toward 
the better understanding of the Church 
whose all-accomplished historian he is, had 
he taken his readers further into the or- 
ganific and vitalizing principles of the two 
orders. 

He had every opportunity to do so. He 
does not avoid New England, aod the 
churches that adhered to her order have no 
occasion to complain of his treatment; for, 
if he has left the great lines of their polity 
out of the picture, in duing so, he has done 
the same for his own. We look in vain for 
apy other exposition of Cungregationalism 
than as ils churches were affected by and 
its ministers in sympathy with Presbyteri- 
anism. No doubt there was much Presby- 
terian leaven in New England. Dr. Dexter 
is right in the assertion that in the early duys 
Congregationalism there was Barrowoism 
rather than Brownism. But Professor 
Briggs makes no attempt to conceal the 
fact that, in the Presbyterian fold, there has 
been quite as much Congregational leaven ; 
and to leave the matter there, while it may 
be a testimony to the fraternal and catho- 
lie relations of the two denominations, is 
simply to lose an opportunity to set ina 
strong light the characteristic genius of his 
own Church. 

A timilar criticism applies to his exposi- 
tion of the action of Methodism on the 
Presbyterian churches of this country, and 
to his tacit assumption that the only Meth- 
odism was the Calvinistic variety repre- 
sented by Whitfield and the Tennents. 
There is some excuse for this in the fact 
that Arminian and Wesleyan Methodism 
was un inappreciable factor in the history 
to be traced. But to American readers 
Methodism is another thing altogether , and 
to speak of the Great Awakening, or the 
New Lights of our religious history as 
Methodist, is to affect an English termin- 
ology in American usage, and would re- 
quire us to speak of President Edwards as 
the Methodist leader. 

These are, however, only unwrittenchap- 
ters of Professor Briggs’s work, and affect 
those presented to usin no other way than 
by their regrettable absence. The special 
merits of the history are many and great. 
The early connection with New England, 
and the form of Puritanism developed 
there, is set forth with asympathetic recog- 
nition, whose only fault, as has been inti- 
mated, is the assumption of a too general 
Presbyterian inclination in those churches. 
In these times of strc ng denominational de- 
hmitation, it is refreshing to learn that the 
First Presbyterian Church, on Wall Street, 
was built in part by funds raised by an 
act ot the legislature of the Congregation- 
al State of Connecticut. Jobn Eliot’s 
Presbyterian leanings are well known. It 
seems to us, however, that too much has 
been made of these, especially in view of the 
fact—which Professor Briggs admits, but 
immediately buries in his narrative, without 
giving it the force it deserves—that he 
aenied the right of the bigher judicatories 
to legislate or to enforce their decisions on 
the churches. This gives them a purely 
advisory character, not inconsistent with 
Independency; yet this opinion prevailed 
to such an extent that the early assemblies 
of Presbyterian ministers assumed no more 
authority than the Congregational Associ- 
ations do. Their decisions were publisiied 
for what they were worth. Their authority 
was their reasonableness and the character 
of their authors. 

The extent of this Congregational inter- 
action is tacitly assumed in this volume; 





but for some reason is left to go off again 
into the clouds, leaving the reader who 
is not already informed very little inti- 
mation how much there was of it in Long 
Island, in certain parts of New Jersey, and 
even in some portions of the South. 

The struggle with Episcopacy in New 
York is an extremely interesting chapter, 
which goes far to show how, in a commu- 
nity overwhelmingly Presbyterian, what 
is now Trinity Church got first into the 
field and carried off the honors and advan- 
tages of the start. Not inferior in interest 
are the rapid but firm sketches of the 
blunders and yet more serious errors by 
which the Presbyterians lost their oppor- 
tunities in other parts of the field, as well 
as of the measures by which these losses 
were in part repaired. 

Presbyterianism, as a builder of colleges, 
has no such brilliant history as the Congre- 
gationalists can boast; but this only serves 
to put in stronger relief the Log House 
College with which the Tennents made 
their first stand against the conservatism 
of Yale, und which, under the fostering 
influence of men trained at Yale, and as 
the representatives of new measuris, grew 
at length into the College of New Jersey. 
With the same broad handling, the closing 
chapter is devoted to the Presbyterian co- 
operation and activity in the war of the 
Revolution. 

Were we called on to name the part of 
the work on which the author bas expended 
his best power and greatest interest, it would 
be the appendices and general notes 
scattered through the whole, which contain 
a large amount of new and suggestive 
material, aud the rather numercus points 
in different parts of the history in which 
he has had occasion to trace the influence 
of broad and liberal counsels in shaping 
the doctrinal pulicy and cousensus of the 
Church. No part of the work is done with 
more care, fulier or more precise knowl- 
edge, nor with greater pains to leave 
nothing indcfinite nor uncertain. The 
opposing parties and opinions that entered 
into the discussion, how far each was able 
to prevail, and what the result reached 
mvane and waa intended to mean. are dee 
cribed ina manner which can hardly be 
impruved. Protesscr Briggs points his 
moral as he goes, losing no opportunity to 
let the light in on the disastrous conse- 
quences of the illiberal and literal policy 
with which Presbyterianism in this counury 
and in Great Britain bas often enough 
burnt its fingers. 


_ 
-_ 


LOVE LETTERS BY A VIOLINIST.* 


Svon is the titleof a dainty volume of 
poems, published anonymously, that has 
found its unobtruding way across the At- 
lantic to meet our notice. On this side the 
water the book is unknown; but in Eng- 
land, we are told, the book is read and 
lauded, and the mystery of its authorship 
is a problem the critics have sought to 
solve, Lutin vain. Who is this poet, they 
ask, that walks unknown among us? Is he 
the singer of a first song, or some elder 
master of the pen, who tells his life and 
love, but not his name? 

The Love Letters are quaintly bound 
and printed; the cover is white vellum; 
the paper is heavy, the margins are broad, 
and the edges rough; the lettering is clear, 
and marked with curious initial capitals; 
and the covers are fastened together by 
ribbons of gold. 

When these golden ribbons are loosed, 
we do not tind it all sunshine within; for 
there are Letters telling of ‘* Sorrow,” *‘ Re- 
grets,” “‘ Yearnings,” and ‘‘Deepair,” titles 
that are meant to indicate the phases of the 
lover’s passiun before he passes from self- 
reproach, doubt and hopelessncss to the 
‘*Faith” and ‘‘ Victory” of the final Letters. 
The poem glows with the divine passion, 
and moves on the highest plane of beauty, 
intellectual richness and purity; and there 
is an uncommon culture shown in the fre- 
quent mythological allusions and classic 
references. 

It takes twelve Letters to recount the 
lover’s story, each having twenty stanzas 
of six lives. In the *‘PreluJe” are crowded 
dim and delightfully illusive intimations of 
the untold history of the “‘ poor musician” 


* London; Field & Tuer. New York: Scribner & 
Welford. 
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—the violinist—who aspires to love, and is 
rejected. In his ‘‘Sorrow” and *‘ Regrets” 
he appeals to his violin—his beloved Amati, 
‘¢the tender sprite who soothes, as best he 
may, my fevered pulse,and makes a rounde- 
lay of all my fears.” In ‘‘ Yearnings,” he 
tells of the love he would receive, and, in 
‘‘Confessions,” of the love he gives. Heis 
buried in ‘‘ Despair,” raised by ‘‘ Hope,” 
and transported by ‘‘ A Vision.” He per- 
ceives the promise of love and sunshine in 
“To-morrow,” and beholds again in “A 
Retrospect,” the beauty and glory of her 
who has ‘‘ a face so fair to see,” it ‘‘ makes 
the sunlight sweet to me.” The ‘‘ Faith” 
of the eleventh Letter is crowned by the 
‘* Victory” of the twelfth. Such, in brief, 
are the unconnected parts that make up 
the tale of love. 

If Milton had defined poetry absolutely, 
instead of comparatively, as that which is 
“simple, seusuous and passionate,” he 
would have accepted these Love Letters, we 
fancy, as coming within the limitations of 
the definition; for, certainly, they are all 
three. They are from first to last as sim- 
ple as the song of birds; they are sensuous, 
but never sensual; and they are as passion- 
ate as the wild notes and deep vibrations 
of the violin, which the lover apostrophizes 
alternately with his lady, or often in the same 
breath. His love has all the passion of the 
violinist, and bis music has all the passion 
of the lover; and the two passions, moving 
in subtle connection, are the inspiration of 
the poem. 

The poet’s own words are the best proof 
and illustration of the claim the Letters have 
to Milton’s adjectives. To show their sim- 
plicity,any random selection might be made; 
but a stanza or two may be given specially 
to indicate this quality. The ; following 
shows how high the plane on which wo- 
man moves through the poem: 

“ For woman sti]] is mistress of the man, 
Though mao be master. "Tis the womans 
right z 
To choose her king, and crown him in her sight, 

And make him feel the pressure of the span 

Of her soft aims, as only woman can, 

When with her weakness she excels his might.” 


Here is a night description worthy of Keats : 


‘And lo! the moon had sailed into the main 
Of that blue sky, as if therein did poise 
A silver boat ; and then a tuneful noise 
Broke frowuthe copse where late a breeze was 
slain; 
And nightingales, in ecstasy of pain, 
Did break their hearts with singing the old joys.” 


The following suggests, and does not suf. 
fer by, comparison with Byron’s description 
of Haidée by the sea, or better, with Thom- 
son’s description, in ‘‘Summer,” of Musi- 
dora’s bath: 


‘And I remember how, at flush of morn, 
Thou aids‘t depart alone, to find a nook 
Where none could see thee ; where a lover’s look 
Were profanation worse than any scorn; 
And how I went my way, among the corn, 
To wait for thee beside the Shepherd’s brook. 


“And lo! from out a cave thou didst emerge, 
Sweet as thyself, the fower of womankind. 
I know ‘twas thus; for, in my secret mind, 
I see thee now. I see thee in the surge 
Of those wild waves, we)] knowing that they urge 
Some idle wish, untalk’d of to the wind. 


‘+1 think the beach was thankful to have known 
Thy warm, white body, and the blessedness 
Of thy ficst shiver; and I well can guess 
How, when thy limbs were tossed and overthrown, 
The sea was pleased, and every smallest stone, 
And every wave, was proud of thy caress. 


**A maiden diving, with dishevel’d hair, 
Sheer from # rock; a@ syren of the deep 
Call’d into action, ere a wave could leap 
Breast-high to daunt her; Daphne, by a prayer, 
Lured from a forest for the sea to bear— 
This were a dream to fill a poet’s sleep, 


** This were a thing for Phoebus to have eyed: 
And he did eye it. Yea, the Deathless One 
Did eyethy beauty. It was madly done. 
He saw thee 1n the rising of the tide. 
He saw thee well. The truth is not demed: 
The shore was proud to show thee tothe sun. 


“Never since Venus, at a god’s decree, 
Uprose from ocean, has there lived on earth 
A face like thine, a form of so much worth. 
And nowhere has the moon-obeying sea 
Known such perfection, down trom head to knee, 
A nd knee to foot, since that Olympian birth. 


** And, sooth, the moon was anxious to have placed 

Her head beside thee, on the waters bright. 

But she was foil’d; for thou so late at night 
Wouldst not go forth; no! not to be embraced 
By Nature’s Queen, though round about the waist 

She would have ring’d thee with her softest 

light. 


* . 7 7 * 


“For thon art fair as lilies, with the fush 





That roses have while waiting for a kiss; 
And when thou smilest nothing comes amiss. 
The earth is glad to see thy dimpled blush. 
Had I the lute of Orpheus I would hush 
All meaner sounds to tell the stars of this.” 
There is something of true inspiration in 
that last stanza. A few verses should be 
quoted, in which the violin, as happens in 
nearly every Letter,suddenly ceases ‘ts eon- 
tinuous low accompaniment, and breaks 
forth into the music of the poem, usurping 
the melody and raising its notes of passion: 
“IT seiz’d, as in a trance 
My violin, the friend I love the best 
(After thyself, sweet soul !) and wildly press’d 
And firmly drew it, with a master’s glance 
Straight to my heart! The sunbeams seem’d to 
dance 
Athwart the strings, to rob me of my rest. 


“ For then a living thing it did appear, 
And every chord had sympathies for me; 
And something like a lover’s lowly plea 
Did shake its frame, and something like a tear 
Fell on my cheek, to mind me of the year 
When first we met, we two, beside the sea. 


“T stood erect, I proudly lifted up 
The Sword of Song,the bow that trembled now, 
As if for joy, my grief to disallow. 


* *. ~ * * 


“T pray’d my prayer, I wove into my song 
Fervor, and joy, and mystery, and the bleak, 
The wan despair that words could never speak. 
I pray’d as if my spirit did belong 
To some old master, who was wise and strong 
Because he lov’d, and suffer’d, and was weak. 


“] trill’d the notes, and curb’d them to a sigh ; 
And, when they falter’d most, I made them leap 
Fierce from my bow, as from a Summer sleep 

A young she-devil. I was fired thereby 
To bolder efforts, and a muffied cry 
Came from the strings, as if a saint did weep. 


“I changed the theme. I dallied with the bow 
Just time enough to fit it to a mesh 
Of merry tones, and drew it back afresh 
To talk of truth and constancy and woe, 
And life, and love, and madness, and the glow 
Of mine own soul which burns into my flesh.” 
But enough and more than enough has 
been given to show the quality of the 
Love Letters. Our excuse for the length of 
the quotations is that neither the book 
nor the author is known among us; infact, 
there are probably not a half dozen copies 
of the Love Letters in the country. But if 
any reader may chance upon the little vol- 
ume, his pleasure will be like that of the 
flower-gatherer who discovers some wild 
blossom that bas a scent or shade of petal 
before unfound. Whoever knows the 
divinest passion will read the Letters fond- 
ly and repeatedly; but he who knows it 
not, either in his life, or his dreams, or his 
hopes, will tire of the violinist’s love before 
the ** Victory” is achieved. 


ZOROASTER.* 


WueEn Mr. Crawford comes short of making his 
literary spoon, he seldom spoils his horn, The 
flabby and tedious ** American Politician” is the 
only example of his absolutely verifying the 
proverb, “Dr. Claudius,” the next weakest of 
his stories, certainly entertained. Zoroaster 
is manifestly the outcome of a double desire on 
jts author's part: to turn his steps to a field of 
fiction quite diverse from sny in which he has 
won previous reputation, and also to produce 
in it a serious and dignified novel, that will 
leave a stronger impression on the reader than a 
** coat-and-waistcoat”’ love-tale or a romance 
of modern European life. 

Having thus decided to be Saul among the 
prophets, and sit down beside Kingsley and 
Whyte-Melville Ebers and Eckstein, Mr. Craw- 
ford chose a curious historico-biblical epoch, rich 
in dramatic possibilities, and sumptuous in its 
half mythical local color; or, rather, he availed 
himself of two epochs, The prologue takes us to 
Babylon and the Belshazzar’s feast, with the 
finger of prophecy inscribing the wall, and the 
prophet Daniel a novel and central figure 
in the scenes—Daniel, who is here set down for 
the counselor and friend of Zoroaster, then a 
boy. This preliminary, with the few chapters 
following, in which Zoroaster attains his matu- 
rity, loves a Hebrew princess and ward of Dan- 
iel’s, and returns to Shushan with his affianced, 
are highflown and pompous, rather than impress- 
ive. There are pages of analysis and description 
that might infinitely rather have been left out, 
so retarding is their effect. Even Daniel and Bel- 
shazzar, without detriment, need not have been 
introduced except byreference, With the arrival 
of Zoroaster to the suburbs of Shushan we for- 
get all about them, and any reader of keen in- 
stinct scents that he has reached the gist of the 
story now, and not until now. A drama of a 
good deal of vividness and passion is then played 
in the royal capital of Media, with the entrance 
of Zoroaster and Nehushta into the palace. Da- 
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rius, the great King, Queen Atossa, another one 
of history's more or less problematic characters, 
the hero and his Jewish love are all swept into a 
tangle of fierce love, jealousy, and deception, 
the work of the favorite queen. Zoroaster and 
his Nebushta are estranged, separated; and 
not until she has long been the wife of his 
sovereign, and he himself an anchorite in the 
desert, do they meet again, to perish beside one 
another in a political revolution. Such is the 
main thread, on which are strung artistic descrip- 
tions of pageants, dramatic dialogue and many 
stirring incidents which shift the balance of 
plot up and down. 

As a historical study, the book will not bear 
much examination. Chronology is taken pretty 
freely in hand, and acts and personages of diverse 
epochs brought into highly artistic, but rather 
unwarrantable juxtaposition. Mr. Crawtord 
nowhere says that he means his Zoroaster for 
the great Light of Persia ; but of course he does, 
and approved authorities do not sanction Zoro- 
aster’s being a contemporary of Darius at all, or 
the establishment of his religion under that king. 
It had already declined, and there was a revival 
of it under Darius. There is also some expan- 
sion and contraction in regard to the Prophet 
and the insurrection of Phraortes. The pic- 
tures of Babylonian and Median life and manners 
seem realistic, because we can read elsewhere so 
little about them that the excellent argument of 
the changelessness of the East applies ; and Mr. 
Crawford’s civil and military and domestic life 
of the Orient in the times of the Caliphs and 
Shahs serves admirably for Shushan to fasci- 
nate, however dangerously they may instruct. 
The strong situations of the domestic drama in 
Darius’s house, of course, rest on no cited record, 
and in them does the whole charm of Zoroaster 
abide, Human hearts and their emotions were 
the same under Melchizedek or Cheops or 
Napoleon. We pursue this intrigue of the 
Atossa Mr. Crawford paints, and observe the 
struggles of those involved in its mesh with un- 
flagging interest. 

There are powerful pages, such as the wreatle 
between Darius and Zoroaster, in the tent be- 
fore Nehushta; the interview between the 
Queen and her husband’s guest in her apart- 
ments ; the audacious act by which Atossa com- 
promises Zoroaster, and her final interview with 
him, when a white-haired priest. Other episoaes 
that we should have expected much of, are 
entirely disappointing, including the hand- 
writing on the wall, which is a commoupiace 
bg of word-puinting. To the slow beginning 
ot the book we have referred. Its conclusion is 
unduly dragged out, and when it comes, is both 
confused and bunglingly managed. A.‘oxsa 
could have taken a far more effective share, and 
the romance closed with more drastic tableaux. 
Ihe hiatusea tnat occur, after concluding the 
first and twelfth chapters, are too decided. One 
would like to clamp the story together like a 
telescope or a crush-bat. Moreover, Mr. Uraw- 
ford wishes us to invest his hero with a dignity 
and manliness and fascivation that he never 
can induce us to believe he possesses, In spite 
of his flashing armor and gold hair or trail- 
ing robes, Zoroaster isa milk-and-water Mars, 
a straw-atuffed sage. Darius has tenfold bis 
vitality and aggressiveness. We fee! Darius. 
He is more a hero than the hero of the book. 

The religious element of the story does not 
enhance it. It seems incongruous, and really 
has much the sume value in it as the chorus:s 
of priests marching about in certain operas, 
The rbythmical chants and bymns interspersed 
we take to be free translations, rather than imi- 
tations from the Sacred Books, although an ex- 
planatory note on this point is vouchsafed 
for only one; but whether imitation or para- 
phrase, there is an occasional floridity that is 
not happy under comparisons, 

The primary lack in Zoroaster is original- 
ity ; in treaument and general atmosphere com- 
pletely wanting. It continually suggests half a 
dozen other books, all better. Nor has it any 
breadth ; ite bulk is made up of gorgeous patch- 
work, Its plot isa haremimbroglio, The author's 
safety was in speeding the progress of his play, 
and where he has held to this he makes us for- 
get how trivial and impossible is what we are 
reading. Its straixing after the imposing does 
not deceive, Merely a stirring story of two 
women and two men—that is all; and when the 
afternoon has been beguiled, one will lend 
Zoroaster, but never feel the slightest inclina- 
tion to reread it. 


”— 


RECENT FICTION. 


WE find Mr. O. B. Bunce’s Timias Terrystone 
very engaging. The simplicity of Mr. Bunce’s 
style is happily illustrated by a story, the ac- 
tion of which is carried on among 4 group of 
actors whose feults and inconsistencies are 
shown with delightful lifelikeness and frank- 
ness. Even the hero’s theoretical constancy 
and practical fickleness, and his boyish irreso- 
lution amuse a nd enamor us, with the rest of 
his follies. Timias is, in truth, a very fascinat- 
ing young fellow ; and one is not surprised that 
nearly every woman he meets is inclined to fall 
more or less in love with him, while three en- 








slaved fair—to wit, an unsophisticated young 
Quakeress, a brilliant and impulsive, but noble- 


/ spirited young actress, and a romantic young 


heiress—actually come to war, all on account of 
Timias’s bright face and guileless demeanor, 
Undoubtedly the frank Janette Somers carries 
off most of the reader’s sympathies, One is 
sorry that the wide disparity in her years and 
those of Timias positively prevented the author 
from winding up affairs in her favor, although, 
if the difference had been less than between 
seventeen and twenty-five, we could not have 
been favored with the pretty episode of his boy- 
ish passien for her. Alice isa very ‘‘ queen of 
curds and whey,” like the Perdita whose story 
Timias rehearsed to her; but we shut up the 
book feeling that Timias was not the man foy 
her, after all, and that, if Rosina  Dedds and 
Janette could so judiciously erase their adoles- 
cent Apollofrom their hearts, Timias will think 
oftener of them in his quiet studio than demure 
little Mrs, Terrystone might relish. (N. Y.: D. 
Appleton & Co.) 

The Knight of the Black Fores', by Grace 
Denio Litchfield, is a fresh assurance of a deft 
and graceful literary hand, which can deal with 
a bagatelle very appetizingly. Miss Litchfield, 
however, shows a firmer touch here than in her 
‘Only an Incident.” The story may be classed 
as a kind of little European idyl, the scene of 
which is the Rippold’s Au, by sunlight and 
moonlight, with its solitary dells and romantic 
walks, Thither come two bright American 
girls; one of them-a sad flirt, long triumphant 
on her side of the ocean, and the other, who has 
no coquettish faculty or inclination, but is in- 
stead a good deal troubled over the fact that a 
young man at home will not get over liking her. 
How the knight, a handsome young German 
count, came riding along, and settled down in 
the hotel to teach Mistress Betty the naughti- 
ness of ).reaking hearts; and how a certain Mr. 
Ned Prentiss came some thousands of miles to re~ 
ceive only areluctant no,” as the troubled Lois’s 
reply, thote who take up the story will prefer 
to find out without our going into details, It is 
a clever, thoroughly readable little novelette to 
while away an hour ; made more pleasant concern~ 
ing ite rather bitter ending, a8 set forth, by the 
idea which will creep into the reader’s mind, 
that Mr. Prentiss finds that ‘‘a woman’s nay 
turns oft to yea,” by the time that Lois has 
jeurneyed leisurely back to her own country. 

The Dynamiter is by no means 80 enjoyable 
as the preceding set of ** New Arabian Nights” 
by its author, Mr. Robert Louis Stevenson, The 
outsetting and management of the book is more 
mechanical, if pretentious; the extravagances, 
the novelty of which pleased before, now seem 
forced and elaborated too much. It is not atall 
true to define the book as a failure, or to speak 
of it as even moderately dull; for Mr. Steven- 
son's talent for serving ap @ story, however 
commonplace intrinsically, in an amusing fash- 
ion, would enable him to handle acceptably very 
much less whimsical material than he had 
dreamed out for himself here. It is altogether a 
weak, painstaking piece of work, and the collec. 
tion of escapades is less spontaneously odd and 
droll than in the preceding cycle, The first 
stories are involved, a wheel within a wheel in 
their connection with each other, to such  de- 
gree that it twists one’s hairs up to get them 
straight in his head and recollect who is talking 
or doing. The author's characteristically droll 
use of English is often very mirth-provoking. 
“The Superfiluous Mansion” is quite the most 
vivacious of the series. 

In Jan Vedder's Wife, Mrs, Amelia E, Barr 
has written considerably more of a story than 
was her charming ‘* Hallam Succession,” and has 
woven a moral of domestic life in the Shetlands 
of marked power and interest. It is no new 
problem for the author’s pen to take up a hus- 
band and wife, not ill-matched, but mated 
before they are mutually as intelligible to one 
another as passion works in their hearts to make 
them believe; the gradual estrangement, after 
patience and faith seem to give way; and, last, 
the reuniting, with lessons learned that will 
bring and keep their spirits together so long as 
they live. There is more in the earnest, clear- 
sighted, natural way in which Mrs. Barr begins 
and ends this simple story than aught singularly 
pew in its outlines ; although we need not say that 
the scenic background of the Islands, and their 
fisher-life gives her abundantly picturesque ma- 
terial for filling in her picture and displaying 
again her descriptive gifts. Terseness is a 
prominent charm in Mrs. Barr’s style ; she never 
has a word too much or too little to make ber 
dialogue lifelike, her tableau effective and dra- 
matic, or her incidental thought forcibly and 
poetically expressed ; and strength is always of 
the essence of her literary work, Especially 
beautiful, aside from the main issue of Jan 
Vedder’s Wife, the working-out of harmony be- 
tween the married pair, is the friendship be~ 
tween Michael Snorro and Jan, and the influ- 
ence of Michael upon the other man. Weselect at 
random a page that possesses a peculiarly serene 
atmosphere—taken from the chapter describing 
one of Vedder’s fishing voyages with his crew 
and his friend. 





“ During these days Jan and Snorro drew vety 
ose to each other. When the baits were set, most 
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ofthe men went to sleep for three hours; but 
Snorro watched, and very often Jan sat with him. 
And oh! the grand solemnity and serenity of those 
Summer nights, when, through the belts of calm, the 
boats drifted, and the islands, in a charmed circle, 
filled the pale purple horizon before them! Most 
fair, then, was the tireless jand, and very far off 
seemed the sin and sorrow of life. The men lay 
upon the deck, with a pile of nets, or their folded 
arms, fora pillow; and, surely, ander such u sky, 
like Jacob of old, they dreamed of angels. 

“ Snorro and Jan, sitting together in the soft, mys- 
tical light, talked together, dropping their voices 
involuntarily, and speaking slowly, with thoughtful 
pauses between the sentences, When they were 
not talking, Snorro read, and the book was ever the 
same, the book of the Four Gospels. Jan often 
watched him when he thought Jan asleep. In that 
euchanted midaight glow, which was often a biend- 
ing of four lights—moonlight and twilight, the 
aurora and the dawning. this man, poor, 
ugly, aud despised, had an incomparable nobility, 
and he fascinated Jan. 

“One night he said to him: ‘Art thou never 
weary of reading that same book, Snorro?’ *Am I, 
then, ever weary of ihee, my Jan? And these are 
the words of One who was the first who loved me. 
Accordingly how well I know his voice.’ Then, in 
a fervor of adoring affection, he talked to Jan of 
his dear Lord Christ, ‘who had stretched out his 
arms that he might embrace the world.’ And as he 
talked, the men, one by one, raised themselves on 
their elbows and listened; and . . . when he told, 
in his simple, grand way, the story of Him who had 
often tolled at midnight with the fishers on the 
Galilean Sea, as they toiled upon the Shetland 
waters, there was a great #ilence, until Jan said, in 
a voice that seemed almost strange tothem : ‘ Well, 
then, mates; now we will look to the lines,’” 

Mrs. Barr is one of the few story-writers that, 
somehow, we never think of as sitting down and 
creating a character. Surely they are all real 
people, tucked away in real corners of the 
world, where she can go and meet them again 
whenever she will ! 

thettientnmanneiige a 


A Book of no ordinary interest and merit 
is Das Alle Testament bei Johannes (the Old 
Testament in Jobn), by Lic. A. H,. Franke, 
privat docent in Halle, published at Gittingen 
by Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, imported by 
Westermann. It is « treatise of far more use in 
Germany, where #o many theories are rife re- 
specting the origiu and the Tendenz of the 
Gospel of John, than here or in England, where 
more common sense is used. Little use is made 
in this work of English or American works ; in- 
deed, not one of them, even Westcott, or Abbot, 
or Abbott, seems to be even noticed or cited. 
The author notices pretty well the leading Ger- 
man theories on the subjects treated of, without 
overleading his pages though, and dwells 
strongly on the importance of the subject as not 
only throwing light upon, but as one of the most 
essential matters in approaching the question of 
the age and origin of John’s Gospel, It is 
crowded with pertinent citations from the 
Septuagint and the Hebrew, besides being well- 
furnished with citations from and discussions of 
such authors as Philo, whom the rationalists 
have put into such wrong juxtaposition with the 
Gospel of John, but whom this author seems to 
think and show as belonging to a different 
school, After the introduction, which is a slight 
review of German opinion, the matter of the book 
follows in three parts. The first part relates to the 
position of John with reference to the Old Cove- 
nant, subdividing into John’s position toward the 
people, the revelation, and the Scriptures of the 
Old Covenant, The second part discusses the 
Old ‘Testament principles of John’s conception 
of doctrine, treating separately John's view of 
God and the world, his eschatology, his Mes- 
sianic belief, the salvation im Christ as the ful- 
fillment of that given in the Old Covenant, the 
manifestation of God in Jesus Christ, the cove- 
nant-offering and the atonement, the new 
commandment, the eternal life and partaking 
with God, and the new congregation (church in 
the New Testament sense). Thethird part treats 
of the Old Testament as it appears in John ; or, 
more particularly, the words of Scripture in the 
writings of Jobn, the origival text (Hebrew) 
and the Septuagint, and the hermeneutic meth- 
ods of John. The whole fills pp. iv, 316, 8vo, 
or 9x6 inches, and contains no padding. Con- 
sidered as among German authors, the author 
has an unusual amount of common sense, and a 
good deal, if not most or all of the evangelical 
faith and spirit. For English readers the book 
would, perhaps, be better, if it had not so much 
reference to German writers and theories, which 
the writer had to notice in his own country ; but 
for ita facts, and for its grouping of facts, it is 
extremely valuable, and very convenient. Prob- 
ably, also, none who would read it at all would 
think the less of it for its information about 
German matters. The author is not one of 
those who explain away John’s belief in the 
personality of the Devil; but, on the contrary, 
think that any one would have a hard time in 
doing so, An especial merit of the book is its 
scholarly and courteous tone, and its freedom 
from controversial dogmatism. The treat- 
ment of the subject is not that of a rationalist, 
but of one who is following out the works of 
God, without looking perpetually to see just how 
and where the hand of God is hiddan. In other 
words, it strives to lay open John’s mind to the 





reader, without attempting to define or trace the 
Spirit’s unseen breath. It is a work for a Bible 
student to enjoy, as well as to read and digest. 


. .. The Lifeof Rev. John 8. Inskip, Presiden 
of the National Association for the Promotion of 
Holiness is written by W. McDonald and Jobn 
E. Searles. (Boston: McDonald & Gill.) It is 
the simple narrative of admiring and loving fol- 
lowers of the Life of a man who, as a Methodist 
preacher and worker, especially in the camp- 
meeting, displayed great power,and accomplished 
much. He fully accepted the ideas of conver- 
sion and sanctification which the Holiyess 
Society promulgate, and the Life is published 
as an illustration of these points,——— 
There is an honest confession of uncatho- 
lic narrowness in the intitulation of the Rev. E. 
T. Curnick’s Catechism on Christian Perfection 
(Boston: McDonald & Gill), which stamps it 
with the mark of a sect or an opinion. Hard 
and fast catechetical definitions can, however, 
prove for such a vague and indefinite following 
as that of the Perfectionists nothing but a most 
useful exercise. In the present manual it is not 
difficult to see this beneficial influence in the 
first stage. The exposition of the doctrine is 
mere orderly and rational when put under the 
double responsibility of definition and print. 
The distinction between Justification, Regen- 
eration aud Sanctification, and the relation be- 
tween them, are more carefully defined. The 
difficulties in the way of setting up a doctrine 
of perfection, which is not already provided for 
in the doctrine of Sanctification become very 
apparent in such a manual, as, for example, page 
fifty-five, where in answer to the question, “ Is 
Christian perfection identical with sinless 
perfection?” we read “If an involuntary depart- 
ure from God's perfect law is sin, then it is not 
wise to speak of sinless perfection.” This is a 
lovely piece of hedging, which says nothing, and 
commits the author to nothing but a rather dis- 
creditable responsibility for having been sharp 
where he was required to be frank. Another ex- 
ample, almost as good, is the answer (p. 121) to 
the question, “* Is it right to predicate Christian 
purity of a babe in Christ?” “ It is possible for 
one just converted to trust for full salvation” ; 
which reminds us of the old trick of the shopman 
who, on being asked whether he had any three- 
quarter screws, replied that he had a plenty of 
ten-penny nails, The obvious Pelagianizing 
tendency of the Holiness doctrine is met by 
some pretty sharp denials, ou page 84—86. We 
do not observe any allusion to the mystical side 
of the doctrine, probably for the reason that, in 
the author’s experience and that of those around 
him, the doctrine has tended more strongly to 
shipwreck on self-righteousness than on mysti- 
cism. We observe in the manual en- 
couraging indications that the author is 
aware of the dangers of the system; as, for 
example, in the chapter on “ Cautions” (p. 146), 
On the whole, the manual is tolerably good as a 
religious treatise, but poor as a Perfectionist 
document. We would counsel the people who 
want to see this view of Christian life flourish to 
keep as far away as they possibly can from defi- 
nite theology and doctrinal definitions.--——On 
the whole the subject is treated in a better form 
ina volume of selections from the founder of 
Methodism, entitled Christian Perfection as 
Taught by John Wesley, compiled by J. A. Wood, 
with an introduction by Bishop W. F. Mallalieu 
(McDonald & Gill; Boston), which contains 
about 275 small 16mo pages of extracts from 
Wesley’s Works, which illustrate his views. Such 
extracts require to be read with care in their 
bearing on one another ; and one can never be 
sure of them until he has looked them all up in 
the original text, for doing which this collection 
furnishes the necessary references. 


.... Provided, as we are, with so many good 
works on the ancient Greek liturgies, written 
generally from a historical or scientific (and 
sometimes a critical) point of view, the chief 
value of the Rev. Nicholas Bjerring’s The Offices 
of the Oriental Church is ite bringing the mat- 
ter, in a clear and authentic way, within the 
reach of the ordinary clergyman or the educated 
layman. The subject-matter is the regular and 
contemporary services of the Greek Church, of 
which the Emperor of Russia is the nominal 
head ; and the historical introduction does not 
go back into bigh Christian antiquity, except to 
notice the dates and principal results of the 
seven ecumenical councils. Those who are ac- 
customed to recognize the Syrian, Coptic, Ethi- 
opic, and other Christians of the East as Orient- 
al churches, may find fault with the title, es- 
pecially in a popular book like this; for all 
other Churches, except the Greek, are as utterly 
ignored as if the author had never heard of 
them. Also, though they are branches of the 
Greek Church, and, under the same head, the 
peculiar liturgies of Cyprus, whose Church 
claims an independent ‘‘ succession” from its 
native Barnabas, are ignored ; though perhaps, 
these, like the Greek ‘church year” or saints’ 
calendar, are properly outside the scope of the 
book. The book would have been the richer for 
a table of Scripture lessons as read through the 
the year in the Greek Church, since good litera- 
ture on the subject of the Scripture lessons is 
much more scanty than on the offices. The book 





has the advantage of being written from thor- 
ough knowledge of its matter. The author is 
well known as formerly in charge of the Greek 
chapel in New York, until it was abolished by 
the home authorities. That his present position 
as a Presbyterian clergyman has not diminished 
his fairness, Christian charity, candor, or catho- 
licity, is evident from the historical introduc- 
tion. About all that the ordinary reader will 
miss is an explanation of the musical-liturgical 
terms. (Size, 9x6 inches, pp. xxxi, 189. New 
York: A. D. F. Randolph & Co.) 


....A highly interesting, and at the same time 
helpful discussion of the nature and origin of 
biblical authority has been made bythe bringing 
together between the same covers of the series 
of eleven papers on the subject, recently pub- 
lished in the Homiletic Magazine, under the 
general title of Inspiration, a Clerical Sympo- 
sium, The discussion is held throughout to the 
question: ‘“‘In what sense and within what 
limits is the Bible the Word of God?” and 
is opened with a paper by the Rev. Prof. 
Radford Thomson, which strikes us asa cautious 
affair. The Rev. Prebendary Stanley Leathes 
follows, repudiating the statement that the Bible 
contains rather than is the Word of God, His 
position is that the Bible and the Word of Gud 
are equivalent terms. Principal Cairns agrees 
with Dr. Leathes rather too closely to keep the 
discussion running on. The Rev. A. Mackennal 
might evidently say more, but confines himself 
to establishing against -his immediate pre- 
decessors in the discussion the proposition that 
the Bible does not put forward a claim to be 
“The Word of God.”” He adds that he has for 
many years hesitated to apply that term to it, 
and that his hesitation is confirmed by reading 
the papers of Dr, Leathes and Principal Cairns, 
The Rev. Page Hopps carries on the discussion 
in the following paper from the radical Unitarian 
point of view, and in the sixth paper the Rev. 
W. Crosby Barlow discusses it from the Sweden- 
borgian standpoint, Prof. E. W. Olver, of the 
Methodist communion, does not vary essentially 
from Dr. Cairns and Dr. Leathes, while the ex- 
treme of this kind of conservatism is repre- 
sented ‘by the Right Rev. Bishop Weathers, 
Bishop of Amycla. The freest, boldest and 
strongest paper comes from an Independent, the 
Rev. Edward White, while the duty of reviewing 
all falls to Archdeacon Farrar, as the writer of 
the last paper. It would be difficult to name 
another volume with so much, so various andso 
well-put “‘spinion” on this subject in it, or one 
which so well represents the conflicting mind of 
Christians and the main points which each party 
is disposed to press. (Thomas Whittaker.) 


....The so-called ‘‘ Look and Say” method of 
learning to read is now on trial in our schools, 
some of which have introduced it. The Messrs. 
Appleton & Co, publish a manual for such 
classes, entitled The Sentence and Word Book, 
by James Johonnot. It is a guide to writing, 
spelling, and composition by the word and sen- 
tence method, and contains directions for its 
use in the place of the method of learning by 
letters, syllables, and words in combination. 
On precisely the opposite method, the 
Messrs. C. E. Meleney and Wm. M. Giffin (A. 
Lovell & Co.) have constructed their manual of 
Selected Words for Spelling, Dictation, and 
Language Lessons. After some experiment with 
the new methods, they have gone back to the old, 
and ma‘le a wide comparison of manuals. This 
one begins with a table of words of one syllable, 
which contain the elementary sounds of all the 
vowels. The words given are collected from a 
comparison of all the leading readers from the 
First up to the Fifth and final grade, such as a 
pupil would use in the Primary and Grammar 
school, They are divided into two Parts, of 
which Part I contains words selected from the 
First, Second, and Third Readers ; Part IL words 
taken from the Fourth and Fifth Readers. The 
appendix contains 400 test-words, selected from 
examination papers for High School candidates, 
and about 600 more culled from the editorial 
pages of the leading daily newspapers of this 
city. The review lessons are intended to con- 
tain the words most likely to be misspelt. 
The lessons are graded, words spelt differently 
and pronounced alike are kept apart—a plan of 
doubtful utility, our experience being that it is 
better to emphasize the difference by grouping 
them together. The rules given for spelling 
are only those universally accepted—words are 
left for the most part to define themselves in 
the sentence. 


.. The delight elder readers will take in 
Robert Louis Stevenson’s dainty collection, A 
Ohild’s Garden of Verses (Charles Scribrer’s 
Sons), does not proceed from their author's hav- 
ing missed his mark and written for older eyes, 
but from the delight all men have in simple 
childhood. As far as it lies in English verse to be 
such sreprodaction, thia collection is sunny child- 
hood, basking, gamboling, and wandering light 
and free over the little hills of young life, think- 
ing its own thoughts, and evolving by no rule of 
rhyme or reason its own desires. They are 
composed in perfect sympathy with children 
and childhood’s way of thinking and feel- 
ing, and kept to the basis of absolute 
naturalism. Even their idealism lies close 








within the boundaries of childhood; but it is 
typical childhood—pure, innocent, healthy, and 
well-kept as a trim and fresh garden of buds, 
flowers, and young things. Ethics and religion 
take their place in them, not didactically, as in 
Jane Taylor’s poems, but as the natural expres- 
sion of a normal and well-conducted childhood. 
Simple things appear wrapped in the simple 
beauty of simple life, and lovable as a child 
would love them. Perfect type and perfect 
paper may help the impression, as mossy barks 
or rich turf do the flower that blooms more be- 
witchingly in such a setting. It is possible to 
name poems in the collection in which simplic- 
ity drops to too low a plane for poetry. There 
is. perhaps, more sympathy with babyhood than 
with childhood in such expressions as “ if you 
were me,”’ (xxviii) “‘ aint you ‘shamed,’” (xxxiv) 
and the obsolete imperfect of swing, *‘ swang.”’ 
As a whole,the collection will bear to be spoken of 
with enthusiasm, and will not only tend 10 keep 
alive the child feeling in the heart of the elders, 
by having embodied it in speaking verse, but 
will give the children songs which will sing over 
in their hearts the purest and healthiest happi- 
ness of their young lives. 


.-.-The new Arabic Grammar, Paradigms, 
Literature, Chrestomathy and Glossary, by Dr. 
A. Socin, professor in the University of Tiibin- 
gen, forming Part [V of the new series of the 
“ Porta Linguarum Orientalium,” is in many 
respects an improvement on the old one. Itisin 
English, instead of Latin, the grammar having 
been translated from Dr. Socin’s German, by 
the Rev. Dr, T. Stenhouse, and the glossaries by 
Dr. Rudolph Briinnow. The grammar is very 
definite and perspicuous in its statements, and 
nicely accurate, containing only what is neces- 
sary for a beginner, with scarcely any repeti- 
tions, though well supplied with illustrative ex- 
amples. The good student will hardly desire a 
better book—for it is all to be learned; and for 
the first part of it he will be able to dispense 
with a teacher (though he had better not). It 
is not an easy introduction, but contemplates 
actual work, and the lazy will not like it. Latin 
is rejained for the paradigm headings and in 
the *Literature.” The bibliography is weil 
selected. The chrestomathy is well arranged 
for a beginner, and the glossary is likewise well 
done. A second part, consisting of exercises to 
be translated from English into Arabic, witb an 
accompanying glostary, is not to be mastered 
without a teacher. The excellence of this work 
is that when it is mastered, which is easy to a 
faithful student, the foundation is laid for 
rapid and secure advance to proficiency in 
Arabic, Proferpor Racin hae « «peaking a~ 
quaintance with the language, and has avoided 
the minor inaccuracies that so frequently beset 
the closet-scholar. (Small 8vo, pp. xvi, 102, 
191. New York: B. Westermann & Co. Price, 
$2.60.) 


....Commentaries on the Hebrews are gen- 
erally expected to take more or less latitude in 
the expression of personal opinion, and to be 
more or lees fine-spun in certain of the difficult 
passages. An Explanation of the Epistle to the 
Hebrews, by the Rev. Samuel T. Lowrie, D.D., 
pastor of the Ewing Presbyterian Church, New 
Jersey, is no exception to the rule. The pecuhar- 
ity of this commentary is that it is chiefly the 
result of a long study and personal assimilation 
of the work of Dr. Von Hoffmann, of Erlangen, 
concerning whom, as the author rightly suys, 
“there is an impression in English circles, and 
elsewhere, that Von Hoffmann is whimsical. 
The work is not wanting in thought or (non- 
paraded) research, butis frequently a little wire- 
drawn. Theauthor finds the descent of Christ 
into Hades, and the sojourn in Hades of be- 
lievers prior to the time of Christ, in xi, 39, 40, 
and sees the same thing confirmed by ix, 15. 
The writer cannot accept Godet’s opinion that 
Von Hoffmann (in his exposition of the Epistle 
to the Romans) “ delights in exegetical dis- 
coveries which one can hardly be persuaded 
that he believes in himself”; though he is often 
unable himself to accept Von Hoffmann’s views. 
The author believes that Paul was the author of 
the Epistle to the Hebrews. The exposition of 
chapter xiii, is a translation from Von Hoff- 
manp, but adopted by the author. (Size, 9x6}¢ 
inches, pp. viii, 589. New York: Robert Carter 
& Brothers. Price, $3.00.) 


....8o0 far as we have observed, there is 
everything to commend in the Little Children’s 
Book fur Schools and Families, published by 
authority of the General Council of the Evan- 
gelical Lutheran Church in North America 
(Philadelphia: I. ©. File), except perhaps the 
fallure to deseribe it in the title as a Hymn 
and Tune Book. It is prepared by & 
a committee of the General Council of the 
Lutheran Church in this country, and contains 
a service for Sunday-school use which is a 
modification of the old Lutheran matins and 
vespers, together with suitable selections for 
use at home, and even in the nursery. The 
selections for chanting in plain song are good, 
though rather more meager than we should like 
to see them. The hymns selected are models of 
simplicity, beauty and evangelical character, 
while the musical settings are all that can be 
desired. The collection is a small one, and 
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possibly would strike many persons as too 
small. It is manufactured as carefully and as 
well as it is edited, which is about as high praise 
as we can give. 


.-+.Students of history, especially of that part 
of it which relates to the rise of Islam, should 
by no means neglect the little work of Rudolf 
Ernst Briinnow, entitled Die Charidschiten unter 
den ersten Omayyaden (the Charijites under the 
first Omayyades), etc., which covers the first 
century of the sway of Islam. The work is an 
inaugural dissertation for the author's doctor's 
degree at the University of Strassburg. It is 
characterized by real historic grasp, and rests 
wholly on native Arabic authorities, of which it 
gives a list, and from which it translates liber- 
ally to sustain its points. These native authori- 
ties, it may be said, quite bear out the oft-re- 
peated saying that the rise of Islam partook 
quite as much of the political as of the religious 
(Size, 984x6 inches, pp. xii, 111. Leiden: E. J. 
Brill; New York: Westermann.) 





LITERARY NOTES. 


Mrs. Exta WHEELER Witcox, who now re 
sides at Meriden, Conn., has begun a novel. 


...»-Mr. R. I, Blackmore has just passed his 
sixtieth birthday. ‘‘Lorna Doone” is still 
among the most called-for and admired English 
novels of this generation. 


....The announcement of the discovery of 
Goethe’s diary, from 1777 to 1832, has just been 
made by the Berlin Tageblatt. We hope for 
fuller statements shortly as to so important a 
literary “ find.” 


..Mme. Adelaide Ristori has either begun, 
or will soon begin, a series of ‘* Studies of 
Shakespeare’s Characters” for some periodical 
not named. Mme. Adelina Patti is also writing 
a set of reminiscences of her professional career, 
it is said, for the pages of Harper’s Magazine. 


..Mr. James Russell Lowell evidently little 
expected a Democratic President would be 
among the new things in America in 1885. He 
let his house in Cambridge to Mrs. Ole Bull for 
a term not expiring till 1887. Mr. Lowell will, 
accordingly, reside for awhile with his daughter, 
Mrs. Burnett, at Southborough. 


. .Cassell & Co. have in press a “ first book,” 
said to be quite superior to the average initia) one 
of an author, ‘* From Generation to Generation.” 
One cannot but wonder what ia the possession 
transmitted—a crooked nose, a hot temper, a 
keen wit, or that to which a great wit is allied, 
madness. The title; at least, is clever. 


..Georges Ohnet, the play-writer, is thirty- 
seven years old; first a lawyer, then journalist, 
last a dramatist. ‘Le Maitre de Forges” he 
was dissatisfied with, and when completed he 
threw the manuscript into the fire. Mme. Ohnet 
caught it from the grate; and it has made his 
fortune and reputation. 


. Mr. C. L. Brown, the painter, lately talked 
very interestingly to a reporter of his early ac- 
quaintance in Italy with Nathaniel Hawthorne, 
He said of their second meeting, at a dinner- 
party: 

“He seemed to be a very shy, nervous man, 
There was nothing moody or morose about him; but 
he seemed to be sensitive al] over, and to shrink up 
into himself. Yet he was always an agreeable com- 
panion at dinner, and he seemed to be on the look- 
out for whatever was witty and satirical. He seemed 
to come in contact with people at all points, and 
would withdraw like asensitive plant. He seemed 
to me a very remarkable man, and his large, dark 
eyes I shall always remember.” 


.-The John Fuller Rusell library, to be sold 
in London by the Sothebys, next month, affords 
some most interesting and scarce volumes for 
collectors. The catalogue contains such rarities 
as a missal, written for St. Osmond (who died 
A.D. 1089); an unpublished work by Laud, 
written before he became Archbishop, for the 
use of Henry, Prince of Wales, from whose li- 
brary it comes; three books printed by Caxton, 
“The Dyctes and Sayings,” ‘‘ Mirrour of the 
World,” and ‘‘ Voragine’s Golden Legend”; 
and the large number of twenty-seven works 
printed by Wynkyn de Worde, with a number of 
other fine specimens of early printers’ work. 
Charles II.’s copy on large paper of his Prayer- 
Book, Cratoaldi Annotata in Gepesin, with auto- 
graph of Bp. B. Latymer; another book with a 
number of manuscript notes by Cranmer ; and a 
collection of seventy-two tracts—one a presen- 
tation copy from Luther, containing bis manu- 
script notes and inscription—are also to be 
named. The whole library, of which a portion 
only is to be sold at present, is in admirable 
condition, 


BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


(Owing to the bewtidertng vartety recently tntro- 
aucea inte the size ana form os printing paper. the 
old designations of books, as 4to, 8v0, 12mo, ete., 
gtve 80 little tndtoation of size that we shall hereaster, 
forthe present, at least, give the measures of books nm 
this list tn tnenes and quarters. The number first 
owen is the length.) 
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WEBSTER’S 


CONDENSED DICTIONARY 


800 Pages. 1500 Illustrations. 


Of special value to all who desire a fresh, full and 
trustworthy dictionary for constant use on the desk 
orin the traveling bag. . 

THE CONDENSED is not a reprint, but an en- 
tirely new compilation, on a novel and original plan, 
which allows more matter in the same space with the 
same type than any other dictionary, Itis the latest, 
and its etymologies and definitions are thorough and 
accurate, 

Besides other valuable information, the appendix 
eontains a pronouncing vocabulary of over 24,000 
proper names—a feature found in no other abridged 
dictionary. 

Sent by mail, postpaid. on on receipt of $1,80, 


HANDY ATLAS 
OF THE WORLD. 


Although recently published, this work has already 
attained a sale of nearly 75,000 copies. 

It contains 38 maps and valuable statistics, is bound 
in flexible cloth, and is the most beautiful and com- 
plete work of its kind ever issued from the American 
Press. 

THE HANDY ATL AScontains among many val- 
uable features: 

Maps showing Standard Time, Railway Maps of all 
the States, Commercial Map of the United States, 
Maps of the Principal Cities of the Union, Recent 
Polar Explorations, Central Atrica, Egypt and the 
Soudan, Alaska, etc., etc. 
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Religions Int ligence. 


“THE INSTITUTUM JUDAICUM.” 


Onz of the leading social problems of Eu- 
rope is and has been for decades the vexed 
Jewish question. Just what position and 
what influence the Jews should hold in 
the public life of nations, troubles both the 
thinking and the thoughtless in Germany, 
Russia, Austria, and, in fact, throughout 
Northern Continental Europe. Certain it is 
that this peculiar people wields a public in- 
fluewce altogether out of proportion to their 
number. They crowd the professions of 
law and medicige, as also mercantile pur- 
suits and the public service; in Berlin and 
other leading cities all but the distinctively 
Christian and conservative public press is 
in the hands of the Jews. The opposition 
to the growing Semitic power has been 
making itself felt for years past in various 
ways. A pamphlet war has been carried 
on in Germany, in which men high in edu- 
cational and ecclesiastical circles have 
taken a prominent part. In the more un- 
cultured northern provinces of Austria 
violent hatred of the Israelite has found 
expression in the bitter charge against 
him of sacrificing Christian children in 
the synagogues; in Russia, the heavy 
hand of the Government has directly and 
indirectly oppressed the guilty and the 
innocent; in Denmark and other Scandina- 
vian countries the problem is becoming a 
burning one in literature and politics. 

During the last two orthree years the 
passions seem to be cooling off somewhat, 
and the Jewish problem has assumed a 
form that promises to be a healthy devel- 
opment in the right direction. We refer to 
the revival of the Jnstitutum Judaicum, 
of which we have briefly spoken before in 
these columns. These Institutes are asso- 
ciations of evangelical students, and other 
mission friends, formed at the various uni- 
versity centers of Northern Europe, for the 
purpose of studying the literature of the 
Jews and combining with this the practical 
purpose of prosecuting the difficult work 
of evangelization among the lost sheep 
of the house of Israel. Mission s0- 
cieties for work among the Jews have 
existed in Saxony, Bavaria, Wtrttem- 
berg, and elsewhere in Germany during 
the past also; but they have heretofore 
had but few conquests to record. The ac- 
knowledged leader of this whole move- 
ment, for the past four decades or more, 
has been the venerable Prof. Franz De- 
litzsch, of Leipzig. Almost like a sec- 
ond John, he has been a voice in the wil- 
derness; but late developments indicate 
that his prayer and patience are being re- 
warded. Within the last two years Jnsti- 
tuta Judaica have sprung up in connection 
with nearly all the universilies, and men of 
the younger generation of scholars, like 
Strack, of Berlin, and Orelli, of Basel, are 
working shoulder to shoulder with the 
Leipzig veteran. So grest an interest is 
taken in the study of Jewish literature 
that the publication of Strack’s grammar 
of Post-Biblical Hebrew was hastened by 
this consideration; several new editions of 
the Pirke Aboth have appeared, and other 
Mishna tractates are in preparation; 
Wiinche’s translations of the Midrashim are 
receiving a royal welcome; six editions of 
the Hebrew New Testament have been 
called for; special lectures are delivered 
every semester at the various universities 
on this subject; a number of societies have 
employed missionaries to work in the 
good cause; and an alliance of all the insti- 
tutes in Germany and the Scandinavian 
countries has been formed for mutual 
council and co-operation. A strong im- 
petus has been given to this mission zeal 
by the remarkable religious developments 
among the Jews of Southern Russia, 
notably that under the leadership of Rab- 
binowitz, and the Leipzig Institute has 
already published two installments of 
official ‘‘ Documents” in Hebrew and Ger- 
man on this new. Jewish-Christian com- 
munion. The friends of the cause are 
everywhere evincing a remarkable zeal, and 
indications go to show that the necessary 
wisdom and knowledge are not lacking. 

These Jnstituta are not a new enterprise. 
They are modeled after the original Insti- 
tute at Halle, founded by John Henry (Cal- 








lenberg, born in 1694, a favorite pupil of 
the great philanthropist, August Hermann 
Francke, the founder of the Halle Orphans’ 
Home. Callenberg was trained in the 
pietistic school of Spener and Francke, and 
his work is a product of that spirit which, 
at that time, also effected the establishment 
of the Canstein Bible Society, and through 
it, in our own day and date, was the prime 
mover in the revision of the Luther Bible. 
Callenberg was a great student of Oriental 
languages. His tormer pastor, Johannes 
Mueller, of Gotha, had written a pamphlet 
in Jewish German, entitled ‘‘ Light at Eve,” 
in which, at the hand of the Messianic 
passages, and with constant references 
to the Talmud, he explained to the 
Jews the only way to salvation. Callen- 
berg endeavored to secure a publisher for 
this pamphlet. His failure to do so, led 
him, step by step, almost providentially, to 
the establishment of a printing concern for 
the publication of Hebrew and Arabic 
books, and to the founding of an Jnstitu- 
tum Judaicum et Mohamediewm. Encour- 
aged by Francke, and the managers of the 
Orphans’ Home, the work gradually grew 
and prospered. In the course of time there 
appeared in Hebrew the Sermon on the 
Mount, the first Epistle of St. John, then 
the Acts of the Apostles, and, finally, the 
whole New Testament. One of the most 
extensively sold publications was the ad- 
dress of Callenberg, in Jewish-German, 
“To all European Jews,” printed 1729, in 
which the common ground of Christianity 
and Judaism is briefly characterized, the 
former persecution of the Jews by the 
Christians is sharply criticised, and, finally, 
the prophecies of the Old Testament and 
their fulfillment in Christ demonstrated. 

With the literary feature the practical 
went hand in hand. In addition to the 
printing house, an institute was established 
for those Jews who had been converted 
and had been driven off by their relatives. 
Work was provided for them, and also 
instruction furnished. As soon as possi- 
ble, positions were secured for them in 
Christian families. This part of the work 
was not undertaken until 1730. In 1782 
Callenberg published a gencral summary of 
what had been done by the Institute. It 
flourished after his death for many years, 
and had branch associations at other 
places. When, gradually, rationalism 
swept over Germany like a destructive 
pestilence, it killed also this monument of 
piety and faith. After a sleep of a century 
and a half, it has again been awakened to 
life, and the Jnstituta Judaica now belong 
to the most promising features of the 
renewed and renewing evangelical life of 
Germany. 

a 

A Herald dispatch from Santiago De Chile 

HAYS: 





“Congress will assemble on the Ist of July, and a 
very lively session is looked for. This Congress 
will be called on to remedy the many defects in the 
bills relating to civil marriage and civil registration. 
The civil marriage law as it exists makes no pro- 
vision against the Church marrying people who have 
not a certificate of their civil marriage, and in con- 
sequence many persons are not married civilly. 
This is true in a great measure of the poor, who are 
induced by the priests to believe that a church mar- 
riage is sufficient, Itisintended to remedy this by 
prohibiting the clergy from marrying any persons 
who have not a certificate of civil marriage. The 
clergy threaten that in case this is done they will 
refuse to marry any who have been previously mar- 
ried by the civil law. If this happens, it will, for a 
while, diminish in a great measure the number of 
marriages ; for no Chilean young lady will consent 
to be married outside the Church, as such an act of 
independence would bring down upon her the cleri~ 
cal anathema, and subject her ajso to social exclu- 
sion. Many young men of the best Chijean families 
are anxious to get married; but the Church demands 
(besides eternal allegiance to the Catholic faith, and 
that the children shall be educated in that faith) 
that a public recantation shall be made of ‘liberal’ 
political opinions. This last requirement no man 
of honor, holding such opinione, will submit to, and 
consequently, as the ladies do not consider a civil 
marriage sufficient, a long engagement must be en- 
dured, As the Church loses its political power it 
resorts to measures whica are calculated to dimin- 
ish its spiritual prestige. In Chile the clergy now 
insist on their right to take an active part in politics, 
and this has been one of the causes of the low 
standard of electoral morality now prevalent; for 
absolution and religious privileges are the prices 
paid for votes. On the other hand, money and 
armed force are the weapons used by the “ liberals” 
to defeat this powerful influence. The leading news- 
paper of the clerical party declares that absolution 
Will not be granted to those who subscribe to any 
hewspapers which are not clerical. It is charitable 
to suppose that this is done as a matter of business, 
to increase the circulation of newspapers whose 





lack of enterprise renders them unreadable and un- 
interesting, and whose immoderate sentiments and 
extravagant language render them unfit for family 
reading. The present troubles on the west coast 
between Church and State are but a repetition of 
those which have taken place in Chile; but it 1s to 
be hoped that these sister republics will proceed 
somewhat more energetically than did the Chilean 
government, and not be satisfied with compromise 
measures which only serve to prolong an uncertain 
and unsatisfactory condition of affairs.” 


....A convention of Colored Baptists has just 
been held at the Fifty-third Street Church, in 
thia city. Many able papers were read. 


...»-The General Synod of the Reformed 
Church at Syracuse, adjourned on the 10th.,. 
The Committee on Overtures reported that the 
proposed constitutional ‘‘ amendments” to the 
liturgy by foot-notes had been rejected by the 
Classes. But other overtures had been re- 
ceived, some suggesting changes, and others 
raising the question of the right of the Synod 
to make the changes desired, The recommen- 
dations of the committee were adopted, the more 
important ones reading as follows: 

“4th. Whatever a proper development may seem 
to demand in the way of forms additional] tothe old 
or other matter, let it be properly adopted and 
placed separately by itself, as néw matter, marking 
and appropriate to its own age ; and 

“ 5th. Since there has been as yet no correctly 
prepared edition of the Constitution, and espe- 
cially its Liturgy, let a suitable committee be ap- 
pointed to prepare an accurate one as to transla- 
tion, arrangement, etc., for future publication, as 
proposed by the Classis of New Brunswick.” 

The Committee on Foreign Missions reported 
that the debt of #17,000 with which the year be- 
gan had been reduced one-half. The Committee 
on the State of Religion reported statistics as 
follows: 

* Churches, 526; ministers, 561; receivedon con- 
fession, 4,869; leaving to the denomination a net 
gain to its total membership of 2,965. Total now in 
commanion, 82,089; religious and benevolent con- 
tributions, $230,315.10; contributed for church pur- 
poses, $871,387.26; total, $1,101,702.36. The total 
membership in communion was about 65.000 in 
1566, and about 74,000 in 1876. The Sunday- 
schools and scholars have more than doubled in 
twenty years. Inthe last ten years liberality has 
greatly increased,” 


....The Rock says that the Sunday Society has 
instituted a new method of pushing its purposes, 
Every Member of Parliament is to be catechised 
as to whether he is for opening the national 
museums on Sunday. If he is againat it, the 
Society will of course lend its we, ght against 
him. It also says that steps are being taken by 
some members of the House of Lords to secure 
an organized resistance on the part of their 
Lordships to any encroachments upon the Sab- 
bath Day, and that a committee has been formed 
with this end in view. It is alao announced that 
the Austrian Parliament has passed a severe law 
abolishing Sunday labor, and fixing eleven hours 
as the limit of a legal day. The law apparently 
follows a similar law in Switzerland, and will, it 
is presumed, be similarly worked through numer- 
ous Inspectors. The Government are allowed to 
make exemptions; and these exemptions are 80 
numerous that the law in practice only regu- 
Jates labor in factories, mines, shops, and 
printing establishments. It has been passed 
mainly in obedi to dical advice, and 
is approved of by the workmen. A dis- 
patch from Vienna, dated the 17th, says that, 
under the operations of the new law pro- 
hibiting manual labor on the Sabbath, news- 
papers did not appear on either Sunday or Mon- 
day of the preceding week. On the last Sunday, 
however, six newspapers were published, and a 
like number were issued on Monday morning. 





..+.We gave last week the statement of Dr. 
Pressensé that the old form of the doctrine 
of eternal punishment is no longer held 
by the evangelical ministry in France, The elec- 
tion of the Rev. Edward White to the chairman- 
ship of the Congregational Union of Englandand 
Wales may be worth nothing in this connection, 
he being by far the most pronounced and promi- 
nent advocate of the doctrine of conditional im- 
mortality. He is a thoroughly evangelical minis- 
ter, if we except this particular divergence ; but 
the election of such a man, by a vote of 506 out 
of 790, indicates that a decided majority of Oon- 
gregationalists there do not regard this particu- 
lar bypothesis in eschatology to bea sufficient 
barrier to the choice of a chairman for the year. 
Soma years ago, the late J. Baldwin Brown, whose 
views were in the direction of Restorationism, 
was selected to fill the same position. These 
facts indicate that there has been, within a gen- 
eration, a marked change of attitude re- 
garding the question of the destiny of men 
dying impenitent In this connection it 
may be noted that the Congregationalist de- 
clares that at Andover the hope of a probation 
in the next life, for those to whom the historic 
Christ has not been adequately presented in this 
life, is now taught unhesitatingly. 


-.+-The State Church leaaers in Scotland, 
having advised that candidates for Parliament be 
supported or opposed according as they oppose or 
favor disestablishment, tue Scotsman, which has 





to the front, speaks of this as a call to arms by the 
ery of ‘‘ The Church is in danger!” and thus 
predicts the issue: ‘‘ The Church will be dises- 
tablished sooner than it would otherwise have 
been. That is not a result that we shall 
regret ; it is a result that must give all who hold 
the undesirableness of a connection between 
Church and State great satisfaction, The action 
of the Established Church Assembly has brought 
disestablishment nearer. Safety for the Church 
lay in doing its proper work; it must be 
wrecked once it rushes out of that sphere into 
the whirlpools of party or electioneering 
politics,” 


....It has not generally been supposed there 
were many changes from Christianity to Juda- 
ism; but it is announced, in a dispatch from 
Philadelphia, that the Rev. Elias Eppstein, secre- 
tary of the Board of Hebrew Ministers, has re- 
signed from that position, and asa member of 
the Board, on account of a misunderstanding on 
the question of the conversion of Christians to 
Judaism. It was supposed that many of the 
conversions were made through a desire to inter- 
marry with a Jew or Jewess. It is stated that 
lately there have been many applications for 
admission, and under certain restrictions they 
are not rejected. 


...»Plans for church work in Wales have to be 
conformed to the fact that the people are rapidly 
learning English. Fifteen years ago only 34 
per cent, spoke English alone, 45 per cent. spoke 
both English and Welsh, and 21 per cent. spoke 
only Welsh. The number of this last class is 
now much smaller, and though Welsh will be used 
foralong time yet, it is believed that within twen- 
ty-five years English will be generally spoken. 
The Established Church has suffered more from 
the bilingual difficulty than the Nonconformists, 
and it anticipates advantages in the changes of 
language. 


...-The General Assembly of the Presbyterian 
Church, in Canada, met June 10th, in Montreal. 
After a sermon by the Rev. Professor McLaren, 
D.D., the body was organized, and Principal 
Alexander McKnight, D.D., of the Presbyterian 
College, Halifax, was chosen moderator. In bis 
opening remarks, he referred to the fact that it 
was but ten years since the Presbyterian Church 
in Canada had been united; but they were now 
thoroughly one. The reports on the various 
branches of church work were encouraging. 


..--The Rev, Edward Judson, D.D., of this 
city, President of the American Daysios Miv~ 


sionary Union, and the Rev. A. Loughridge, 
missionary to the Telugus, sailed, on the 20th, 
for England, whence they proceed with Mr. 
Stanley to the Congo region to visit the 
mission stations there, which, established by 
Baptists of England, were last year given over 
into the charge of the Baptists of this country. 
Dr. Judson expects to be gone about six months. 


....An International Faith Healing Confer- 
ence was recently held in London in the Isling- 
ton Agricultural Hall. Some 2,500 people were 
present at a time. Dr. W. E. Boardman pre- 
sided, and the Rev. A. B. Simpson, of this city, 
was one of the speakers. As many as 250 at a 
single meeting were anoiuted with oil, to be 
healed, and some testified that they were bene- 
fited. 


...-The Reformed Presbyterians who, at the 
Cincinnati General Assembly were admitted into 
the Presbyterian Church, are the associates of 
Mr. George H. Stuart, who, some years ago, was 
suspended by the Reformed Presbyterian Synod 
for singing hymns of human composition. The 
body received congists of four ministers and two 
organized churches. 


...-The Southwest Presbyterian says, regard- 
ing the New Orleans Exposition: 

“We give the management this fact to ponder : 
There were nearly es many people in cne single 
Presbyterian Church in the city, each Sabbath dur- 
ing the Exposition, as were upon the Exposition 
grounds.” 


...-A “Christian Colonial Union” has been 
formed in Emden, Germany, for the purpose of 
founding a community of Christian settlers, 
emigrauts from the Fatherland, in some of the 
colonies recently acquired by Germany in Africa. 


....-Mr. R. A. Pearce, who is deaf and dumb, 
was recently ordained deacon by the Bishop of 
Winchester. He is to devote himself especially 
to mission work among deaf mutes. 


--Dr. Maclaren, the celebrated Baptist 
preacher, of Manchester, England, has declined 
the call to a professorship in Regent’s Park 
College, London. 


--.-Tbe Marquis of Hartington has sent a 
draft for two guineas toward the erection of 
the Baptist house of worship in Hartington, 
Neb. 


....-The French Chamber of Deputies, by 4 
vote of 296 to 120, has refused to exempt priests 
from serving in the army reserves. 


...-A Convocation under the lead of Mr. 
Moody, is to be held i? Northfield, Mass., Au- 
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Rews of the Week. 


STATUE OF LIBERTY. 


M. BarTHoupt says that the idea of the Statue 
of Liberty originated twenty years ago, in @ 
conversation held in the house of M. Laboulaye, 
near Versailles. M. Laboulaye said that the fee). 
ing of America to France did not bear the stamp 
of gratitude, but was rather a remembrance of 
common struggles sustained by common aspira- 
tions. He added that the proof that the United 
States held up to honor the remembrance of 
their common glories, was that the names of 
Lafayette and his volunteers were revered 
eyually with the American heroes. Years after, 
in 1870, the conversation was recalled to M. 
Bartholdi at Bordeaux. Like most of his brother 
artists, he had enlisted to fight the Germans, and 
in the course of the war was sent to Bordeaux to 
get some supplies which had been sent from the 
United States, He heard, with pain, of the demon- 
strations in Americain favor of Germany ; but 
was told by one of the officers of the vessel that 
they were the work of Germans, who had only 
been in America a short time, and had not 
learned to respect the traditions of their adopted 
country. When the war was over, M. Bartholdi, 
being shut out of his native Alsace, by the Ger- 
mans, and out of Paris by the Commune and 
the civil war, resolved to visit America. Once 
more he found himself at the house of 
M. Laboulaye, along with Messieurs de 
Lafayette, Henri Remusat and _ others, 
M. Laboulaye encouraged him to go to America, 
and study the country; to propose a monument 
of the ancient friendship between France and 
the United States, and to bring back his impres- 
sions. In the convictions of M. Laboulaye the 
germ of the monument of the French-American 
union was found. The French-American Union 
is the association which has raised the funds for 
the statue in France. M. Bartholdi departed 
for America, and in the course of the voyage 
drew some plans and sketches of the proposed 
monument; but as the ship steamed through 
the Narrows and into New York Bay, struck by 
the splendid view of the cluster of cities, beyond 
anything he had conceived, he destroyed bis de- 
signs. He made anartistic journey through the 
United States, painting and designing in wild 
regions and cultivated; making acquaintances 
in great cities and in little. He went every- 
where—East, West, North and South. At Wash- 
inaton he met Sumner, at Boston be mot Lung 
fellow. He was welcomed by the Union League 
Club in Philadelphia and in New York, He re- 
turned to France. The plan of the French- 
American Union was made public in the latter 
part of the year1874. Subscription lists bearing 
at their heads an appeal signed by M. Laboulaye 
were circulated. The appeal met with con- 
siderable response, and in November, 1875, 
at the Hotel De Louvre, a memorable ban- 
quet was held to commemorate the birth of 
the work, Arts, letters and politics were repre- 
sented by men from both countries. Gounod 
had composed a bymn for the Statue of Liberty. 
The success of the work wag assured, and to com- 
plete the funde, fairs, festivals and exhibitions 
were held. The right hand of the statue was 
executed and sent to the exposition at Phila- 
delphia. Congress voted to accept the gift, and 
Tedloe’s Island was set apartas the site of the 
statue. The statue of Lafayette in Union 
Square, at the head of Broadway, is the werk of 
Bartholdi. It was presented by the French to 
the city of New York “in remembrance of sym- 
patby in the time of trial,” which manifested 
itself in the shipments made from this city to 
Paris during the sufferings caused by the siege. 
This,taken with other things, awakened a patriot- 
ic feeling in this country, and the American Com- 
mittee for the construction of the pedestal was 
organized, The head of the statue was execu- 
ted in 1878. In 1879 all the funds necessary for 
thecompletion of the work were obtained. On 
October 24:h, 1881, the anniversary of the sur- 
render of Yorktown, all the pieces of the frame- 
work and of the base were put in place, and Mr. 
Morton, our Minister to France, drove the rivet 
of the first piece which was to be mounted. The 
statue was nearly finished in 1883; but, as the 
work on the pedestat was not far enough ad- 
vanced to permit of its erection, it was decided 
to leave it for some time exposed to view in Paris, 
On June 11th, 1884, at a great dinner given by 
Mr. Morton to the Committee of the French 
American Union and to the Ministers of the 
French Government, M. Ferry, President of the 
Council, announced that he found that it was 
time for the Government to associate itself 
with the undertaking, and the colossal Statue 
of Liberty presented to the Americans would be 
transported to New York on a State vessel under 
the official banner of Prance. On June 17th, after 
& voyage of twenty-seven days, the French Na- 
tional vessel, “‘ Isére,” arrived in New York Bay, 
With the Statue of Liberty on board. On June 
19th, a proceasion of United States men of war, 
tugs, and ferry-boats accompanied the French 
Flag Ship ‘La Fiore,” Admiral Lacombe, 
and the “Isére” up the Bay. The cannon in 
Forts Wordsworth and Hamilton, and Castle 
William, roared welcome. Mayor Grace and 





Senator Evarts escorted the officers to the City 
Hall, and greeted them in the name of the City 
of New York, and the American Committee. 
The statue is expected to be in its place by Oc- 
tober. Owing to the efforts of the World of 
this city, the pedestal will be rapidly completed. 
The statue is the largest of ancient or modern 
times. Yet it will not seem out of place, owing to 
the magnitude of its surroundings. As M. 
Bartholdi writes: ‘‘In the immense picture 
which will surround it, it will appear simply in 
harmony with the whole, and have the normal 
aspect of a statue in a public place, It should 
be thus, because its part is not to appear extra- 
ordinary in itself, but to connect itself intimate- 
ly with an eXtraordinary whole.” It may not 
be inappropriate to quote the epigram of Vic- 
tor Hugo, which was among the last things he 
wrote. ‘‘ The form of the statue is everything 
and it is nothing; it is nothing without the 
spirit, it is everything with the idea,” 





GENERAL GRANT. 

General Grant arrived at Mount McGregor on 
Tuesday, June 16th, the guest of Joseph Drexel. 
The journey occupied something over five hours. 
The General was unable to speak, and the heat 
was a severe trial to him. The special car was 
furnished by Mr. Vanderbilt. Mount McGregor 
was reached about two o’clock. The ride of 
twelve miles up the mountain was a severe tax 
on General Grant's strength. Not a word of 
complaint escaped him during the twelve miles’ 
jolt, but when it was over he was so much re- 
heved that he wanted to walk away from the 
train. Instead, he was carefully helped down in 
the strong arms of his son and servant, On 
reaching the cottage, he rested for about an 
hour on the porch. Dr, Douglas made an ex- 
amination of his throat, and found it coated 
with fine black dust which he had inhaled 
while on the train. His rest during the 
night was broken. He complained of excessive 
weariness caused by the journey. 

WEDNESDAY, June 17th.—-General Grant took 
a walk in the afternoon, and the effects of it on 
him were alarming. He moved about a great 
deal, changing his seat on the porch, and going 
in and out of the house restlessly. He wanted 
writing materials, but could not speak to ask for 
them. When they were brought him, he began 
writing with his accustomed vigor and speed. 
In fifteen or twenty minutes he finished two 
notes. When the sun sank, and the General 
turned to go in, he handed the two notes to 


Colonel Grant, and then passed slowly to his own* 


room. The Colonel opened one of the notes. It 
was addressed, ‘‘ Memoranda for my family.” 
Colonel Grant opened it, with trembling hands | 
dreading its contents. His fears were intensified. 
It was a brief and simple death message. The 
General felt, he wrote, that he was failing, and, 
in case the worst should suddenly happen, he 
asked that certain directions be carried out 
which had been explained by him in more detail 
in memoranda written before he left home. ‘The 
second note was to Dr. Douglas. It, too, con- 
veyed the General’s belief that the end was near, 
A telegram was at once dispatched to Dr. Sands 
to come on at the first possible moment to-night, 
It was feared that during the night he would die 
of exhaustion. In the morning the air was quite 
cool, and while Dr. Douglas was asleep General 
Grant,*with the assistance of his servant, took a 
short walk. 

Tuurspay, June 18th._—General Grant gained 
strength from the quiet of the mountains, but 
found natural sleep impossible. The swelling in 
his neck abated somewhat. Dr. Sands arrived 
at 11:30, and made a thorough examination of 
the General’s throat, “The examination,” Dr. 
Douglas said, speaking for both, after their con- 
ference, ‘* showed no change in the appearance 
of the throat since Sunday, when Dr. Sands last 
examined it with me. It does not indicate im- 
mediate danger. In that opinion we both join,” 
Dr. Sands revurned to New York on the after- 
noon train, After dark, the General went to his 
room, from which he emerged when Dr. New- 
man called. After greetings, the General took 
from his pocket a scratch-book and wrote as 
follows, handing the leaf to Dr. Newman: “It 
is just a week to-day since I have spoken, My 
suffering iscontinuous. Drs. Sands and Doug- 
las say my ailment is improving.” A few min- 
utes later he wrote on another slip to Mrs, 
Grant: ‘‘Ask the doctor to have prayers, I 
wish to retire early.” On returning tothe hotel, 
Dr. Newman said that, outwardly, the General 
seemed to have improved twenty-five per cent. 
in a week. 

Faripay, June 19th.—General Grant was re- 
freshed after a night’s rest, and enjoyed the 
mouttain air. He was annoyed by talkative 
visitors, Dr. John P. Gray, of the Utica Insane 
Asylum, labored up the bill, and breathlessly 
mounted the porch. ¢He drew a chair beside 
the Genera], and unfolded his eloquence on the 
beauty of the surroundings and the pity that 
the General’s enjoyment of them was restricted. 
The General nodded, and, drawing out his tablet, 
let bis pencil remark the magnitude of Dr. 
Gray’s shadow compared with his own. The 
visitor thought this was pretty good, and laughed 





and talked on, Pretty soon the General rose 





and went into the house. Colonel Grant left the 
company of ladies whom Judge Hilton was 
entertaining on the porch, and hastened to 
General Grant’s door to learn if he was wanted, 
The General drew out the tablet, and wrote on 
it: “They will talk me to death if I stay out 
here,” and hobbled grimly within. 

Saturpay, June 20th.—General Grant re- 
ceived a visit from twenty children, who pre- 
sented him with flowers. He felt a renewed in- 
terest in his book, and added a paragraph to it, 
He required less of the doctor's care, but showed 
no decided gain, and was unable to sleep with- 
out injections of morphine. He passed a weary 
night. 

Sunpay, June 2ist.—General Grant obtained 
the first good night’s rest since his arrival at 
Mt. McGregor. Altogether he slept nine hours. 
About sixty or seventy excursionists filed past 
the cottage in the afternoon, The General re- 
turned their salutes quite freely. He busied 
himself with his writing on the porch, Encour- 
aged by the General’s improvement, his son, 
U. 8. Grant, Jr., returned to New York at night., 





DOMESTIC. 

.-General Middleton has given up the chase 
after Big Bear. The chief's Land is splitting up 
into small parties, and it is almost impossible to 
catch him. Middleton learned from the Crees 
that the country over which Big Bear has gone 
cannot be got over by the troops in any way. It 
is thought by the General that Big Bear will 
soon get into such a destitute state that he will 
be compelled to give himself up, and the big 
expense of pursuing him will thus be avoided. 
The Crees report that Big Bear and his band are 
in a destitute condition, traveling north as fast 
as possible. McLean's family have escaped from 
Big Bear with the assistance of the Wood Crees, 
by whom their lives have been preserved all 
through, Big Bear and his band wishing to kill 
them. The Misses McLean and their mother 
are terribly broken down in health by ex- 
posure and rough usage. They had been com- 
pelled to travel on foot with Big Bear’s band. 


. A destructive storm passed over the State 
of Ohio on June 15th. It set in south of Mid- 
dletown, and between there and Miamisburg did 
great damage to horses, barns, fences, and trees, 
The tornado was from ten to twenty miles wide. 
Houses and barns in Middletown, Carlisle, Ger- 
mantown, Miamisburg and Carrollton were un- 
roofed and otherwise damaged. Fruit trees also 
suffered greatly. Serious storms, entailing loss 
of life, also occurred in Nebraska, Minnesota, 
and Iowa. On June 17th, twenty lives were lost 
Dn a storm in Iowa, 


. Builder Buddensiek was found guilty o 
manslaughter in the second degree, in the Court 
of General Sessions, the jury remaining over 
four hours, Under the conviction, Buddensiek 
may be sentenced to state prison for from one 
to fifteen years, and fined $7,000, 


.-The President has appointed Judge John 
B. Stallo, of Ohio, Minister to Italy; Richard 
Henry Stoddard, of this city, Consul at Athens, 
Greece; and Jno. B. Alden, of the New York 
Times, Consul at Rome. 





FOREIGN, 


. Politics in England are in a state of dead- 
lock, Lord Salisbury refuses to take office un- 
jess he has the assurance of Liberal support, 
Mr. Gladstone is unwilling to promise this, 
and Lord Salisbury threatens to appeal to the 
country. The Daily News, in an editorial on 
the political deadlock, says: “ The alternative is 
simple. Either Lord Salisbury must form a 
Cabinet, and the Liberal leaders be controlled by 
public opinion, or Mr. Gladstone must return to 
office.” The composition of the Tory Cabinet 
was partially settled, as follows, on June 18th: 
The Marquis of Salisbury, Prime Minister and 
Secretary of State for the Foreign Department ; 
Sir Michael E, Hicks-Beach, Chancellor of the 
Exchequer; Lord Randolph Churchill, Secre- 
tary of State for India; Sir Richard Assheton 
Cross, Secretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment; The Right Hon. Edward Gibson, Lord 
Chancellor of Ireland. The Right Hon. William 
Henry Smith will probably be Secretary for War ; 
Col, Frederick Stanley, Secretary for the Colo- 
nies; the Earl of Carnarvon, or Viscount Cam- 
brook, Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland; and Sir 
Stafford Northcote, Lord President of the Coun- 
cil, Sir Stafford Northcote has been raised to 
the peerage. His title will be Lord Iddesleigh, 
The Queen offered Mr. Gladstone an Earldom in 
recognition of his services; but he declined it. 
It is reported as the Queen’s intention to confer 
& peerage on Mrs, Gladstone. 


--Prince Frederick Charles, nephew of the 
Emperor William, died in Potsdam, Germany, 
on June 15th. He was a distinguished soldier, 
his military fame resting chiefly on the siege 
and capture of Metz. He was known as the 
Red Prince, Admiral Courbet died on June 15th. 
His death was caused by overwork and mental 
anxiety, The Baron von Manteuffel, Field Mar- 
shal in the German army and Governor of AJsace- 
Lorraine, is dead, 
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NOTICES. 


ew” All communications for the Editoriai. Literary, 
News. and Miscellaneous Columns of this journal 
should be addressed to The Editor of The Inde- 
pendent. P.-0. Box 2787. 

@” Al) communications for the Commercial Depart- 
ment to the Commercial Editor. and all business com- 
munications from subscribers and advertisers to THE 
InpEerenpeNT. Box 2787. 

7" Remittances should be made payable to THE 
INDEPENDENT. 

e@" No notice can be taken of anonymous commu. 
nications. Whatever is intended for insertion must be 
authenticated by the name and address of the writer; 
not necessarily for publication, but as a cuaranty of 
good faith. 

@2@7" We do not hold ourselves responsible for any 
views or opinions expressed in the communications of 
our correspondents. 

@@” Persons desiring the return of their manu- 
scripts, 1f not accepted, should send a stamped and 
directed envelope. We cannot, however, even in that 
cane, hold ourselves responmble for their return. 
Authors should preserve a copy. 
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THE COLLEGE WEEK. 

Tue most considerable event in the col- 
lege world that has thus far met our notice 
during the present commencement season, 
is the retirement of President White from 
the direction of Cornell. 

He and the distinguished gentleman 
whose name it bears, with all recognition 
of the honorable co-operation they have re- 
ceived from kindred spirits, have made the 
university what itis. Buta school, in all 
grades, is so much a moral and intellectual 
creation that these first twenty years of 
Cornell will always stand to the special 
credit and glory of its first President. 

It is a consideration that may well neu- 
tralize some of the alarms that get started 
as to where things are tending in this coun- 
try that, during the twenty years succeed- 
ing the prostration and demoralization of 
a war of unprecedented wastefulness and 
destructive magnitude, occurred three such 
events as the founding of Cornell and of 
Johns Hopkins, and the refounding and ex- 
tension of Princeton under Dr. McCosh. 

When to this are added the Frecdmen’s 
schools and colleges begun in the South, 
the sums funded and set apart during this 
period for permanent educational endow- 
ments, and those given to strengthen and 
extend older institutions, hke Yale and 
Harvard, we reach an unprecedented sum 
of educational endowments which have ex- 
cited marked attention among serious 
observers and students of social and politi- 
cal science the world over. They are a 
strong guaranty that thiscountry can edu- 
cate itself, and that it need not look with 
distrust, neither comparative nor absolute, 
on the educational system which began 
here at the beginning and has grown 








with our growth. The question of the 
colleges and of their usefulness does not 
hang as closely as some have thought, on the 
proof their graduates give of having re- 
ceived in them a training which put them 
at a definite advantage over other competi- 
tors in whatever pursuit they might turn to 
in life. 

On a wide comparison, college-bred men 
will show the advantage of their training 
in all pursuits which they are likely to 
devote themselves to. But the main inter- 
est which society at large hasin supporting 
the higher institutions of learning is not 
in the improved chances given to the 
young men graduated in them to become 
rich, famous, or generally successful in 
life, but in having an influential body of 
citizens in the country with the enlarged, 
liberal and high-minded training which the 
colleges give. More men will then be able 
to get an education for themselves, or to 
shine in the liberal professions or in litera- 
ture without going to college than if there 
were no college-bred men around them. 
This is a wealth society gets the benefit of 
immediately, and its educational force is so 
great and so broad as to open paths to the 
highest culture to men who have never 
seen the inside of a college. 

In a democratic society, with strong 
commercial tendencies and necessities like 
ours, the usefulness of such a body of citi- 
zens is far greater than in a more aristo- 
cratic community, and the direct interest 
the public have in supporting them is only 
measured by their interest in keeping the 
life of the community up to the highest 
intellectual, ethical, and wsthetical plane. 

Merchant life, farmer life, business life 
generally, and all the industrious activity 
of the laud is put on a higher plane, with 
more of breadth and elevation, more cf 
nobility and of that which rewards toil and 
makes life worth living in it, with every 
wave of college-bred men which is sent out 
into it. 

We cannot look to the Church alone, nor 
to the infinite and wholly incommensurable 
influences of religion and of religious edu- 
cation to raise and hold the ideas of the 
community on the high plane which is re- 
quired for social health. The function of 
the man trained out of the counting house, 
apart from commercial and materialistic 
relations and conceptions, is absolutely in- 
dispensable. 

It is not necessary to send the whole body 
of our youug men, nor even the major part 
of them, through the colleges to get the good 
of the colleges. It is not necessary that all 
who resort to them come out scholars or any 
better able to read (.reck at sight than Dr. 
Todd seems to have been. 

We need enough of them to be a force in 
the community and on it, to exert a living 
pressure for intellectual ideals. Facts show 
that the wealth, honors, and power of so- 
ciety do fall largely to men thus trained. 
But if they did not, society would need them 
to save its religion from dropping into sen- 
timent, its enterprise from collapsing into 
materialism auc sensualism, and to give it 
the inspiration and the strength of the in- 
tellectual life. 


SHOULD THE DEAD BRANCHES 
BE CUT OFF? 


A OORRESPONDENT, whose letter we print 
without abridgment, has a word to say in 
defense of *‘ dead professors” in the Church. 
He is not, as we infer from his letter, 
opposed to Christianity. He evidently be- 
lieves in a something called the ‘‘ Christian 
life”; but he seems to believe that those 
who have it not have as much right and do 
as much good in the Church as those who 
have it, and show that they have it by their 
fruit. Here is his letter: 

To THe Eprror or THE INDEPENDENT: 





Dear Sir: In this week’s issue of Tux InpE- 
PENDENT you publish an editorial entitled ‘ Dead 
Professors,” in which you assert that there are 
many members in the Church of God that 
bear no fruit ; that it is discouraging to find that 
week after week only one-fourth of the members 
attend the weekly prayer meeting ; and you sug- 
gest that there should be a “thorough purging 
of the Church of the dead professors.” Did it 
never strike you, Mr. Editor, that, nine times 
out of ten, what you call “dead professors” are 
the ones that contribute the most money to the 
church ; the ones that pay the pastor’s salary, 
and furnish the money to keep the church from 
becoming bankrupt? I know that is the case in 





the congregation to which I belong, and several 
others that I could mention. Again, by sug- 
gesting that “the spiritual members should 
draw yet more closely together,” you give another 
piece of bad advice. That creates a “ party” or 
* faction” in » congregation which considers 
itself superior to the majority of the mem- 
bers, and, in the end, causes strife and ill 
feeling. Generally you find the prayer-meet- 
ings mostly attended by old women and men, 
who like to hear themselves talk, but keep their 
purse-strings pretty tight; and if one of those 
‘dead professors” happens to attend one of 
these meetings, he is looked upon and prayed at 
as if he was worse than a heathen ; yet he belongs 
to the same congregation that they do, has been 
baptized, confirmed, and partakes of the sacra- 
ment of the Lord’s Supper the same as they. 
He may lead a moral and Christian life ; yet if he 
does not belong to the “spiritual clique” he is 
looked upon as a lost sinner. Now, do you call 
this right? Idonot, And yet there are hun- 
dreds of congregations where this is the case. 

Taman admirer of THe INDEPENDENT, and 
think, if read by inquiring souls, it will make 
more conversions than a thousand ministers will 
in a year’s work ; but in the editorial, ‘*‘Dead Pro- 
fessors,” I think it missed its usual common 
sense, and gave very bad advice, which, if carned 
out, would close nine-tenths of all the churches 
in the United States. 

Yours respectfully, 
An OLD SUBSCRIBER. 

ALLENTOWN, Penn., June 16th, 1985, 

The only defense here offered for ‘‘ dead 
professors,” is that they open their purses 
freely for the support of the churea, have 
been baptized and confirmed, and partake 
of the communion. They may ‘ happen” 
to attend a prayer-meeting, and they may 
lead ‘*a moral and Christian life,” and yet 
may not belong to the ‘‘ spiritual clique.” Is 
this the scriptural idea of the ‘ Christian 
life’? Is it even a common-sense idea of 
the Christian life? Does salvation consist 
in churchmembership and does church- 
membership consist in the payment of 
dues? Are men to be saved by money? 
Our idea of the Christian life is that it is a 
spiritual life, expressing itself outwardly in 
good works. If these good works are ab- 
sent, we have the Scripture warrant for de- 
claring that there is no spiritual life. He 
who has no other claim to be called a 
Christian than the evidence of his check- 
book stands little better in the sight of 
God than did Annanias and Sapphira, who 
kept back part of the price, and were smit~ 
ten because they lied to the Holy Ghost. 

It may be that we have misinterpreted 
our correspondent; but, if so, the fault is 
his, not ours. We had only urged that, 
‘if a man will not have life and fruit,” he 
should be removed from the Lord’s vine- 
yard. But our correspondent takes issue 
with us, and says that, if this were done, 
‘‘nine-tenths of all the churches in the 
United States” would be closed. If this 
were true, and nota desperate hazard, our 
advice would not be the less but the more 
needful. The Church has no use for‘ dead 
professors.” ‘* Every branch in me that 
beareth not fruit, he taketh away.” ‘He 
that abideth in me and I in him, the same 
bringeth forth much fruit.” Neitber tre 
giving of money, nor attendance at prayer- 
meeting, is the supreme test of fruitful- 
ness; but one who despises the prayer- 
meeting and the ‘spiritual clique” can 
hardly be in a fruit-bearing condition. 





THE DILEMMA OF THE TORIES. 


Tue Conservatives are making slow 
progress in organizing a Government. The 
Marquis of Salisbury seems to have been 
able so to distribute the cabinet portfolios 
as to prevent the alienation of any of the 
chief men of his party; but he is not will- 
ing to assume the responsibility of Govern- 
ment without a pledge from or understand- 
ing with the Liberals. This pledge, the 
Liberals are, of course, under no obliga- 
tion to give. If the country were in a crit- 
ical position respecting either home or for- 
eign matters their patriotism might be equal 
to the generous sacritice demanded of them; 
but as the Conservatives have been eager 
for the opportunity to take office and have 
harrassed the Gladstone Government 
whenever they could make occasion, they 
cannot reasonably expect much help in the 
present emergency. 

The folly of undertaking cabinet respon- 
sivility inthe face of a hostile Parliament, 
with no opportunity for an immediate ap- 
peal to the country in case of defeat, might 
well make the most eager partisan hesitate 








to form a Conservative Government, and 
Lord Salisbury seems disposed to make it 
the condition of assuming office that the 
bill for the Redistribution of Seats shall be 
laid over forthe present. It will beremem- 
bered that when the Tories of the Upper 
House had Mr. Gladstone in a tight place,as 
they thought, it was made the condition 
of the passage cf the Franchise Bill that a 
alan for the redistribution of parliamentary 
seats should at once be brought forward, 
so that a general election might be held at 
an carly date. Now they are embarrassed 
by the pending measure. If it were 
adopted, it would cut off the Tory 
government from an appeal to the pres- 
ent constituencies in case of defeat; for 
two general elections within a few 
months are, of course, not to be thought 
of. It is not to be presumed that the 
Liberals will allow the Redistribution Bill 
to he laid aside. They have succeeded in 
making over two millions of new voters, 
and whatever advantage this fact will give 
them they are entitled to, and if Lord 
Salisbury cannot take office under such 
disadvantages, he can easily say so, and 
let some one else try his hand. 

A possible way out of the deadlock is 
the return of the Liberals to power. If the 
Tories fail in their present effort they will 
be in no position to dictate terms to Mr. 
Gladstone. If he again takes office he will 
do so on his own terms, and without much 
fear of further trouble from his political 
enemies. The humiliation of a victory 
which ends in defeat would be quite enough 
for one session, and the Conservatives would 
not care to show their weakness a second 
time. 

Mr. Gladstone has won in this political 
episode the admiration of friend and foe 
alike for his diplomatic skill. He is in 
reality the master of the situation. The 
Marquis of Salisbury can only hold office 
on Mr. Gladstone’s conditions, and Mr. 
Gladstone can become Premier again to- 
morrow, if he desires. It is a tribute to 
hie greatnesa that he has declined to en- 
noble his family by accepting a peerage. 
No honor in the gift of his sovereign can 
add to the greatness of his renown. It is 
a comfort to know that we are not to lose 
the greatest statesman of the age by a 
patent of nobility, which only obscures great 
reputations. Benjamin Disraeli, Alfred 
Tennyson, Francis Bacun and William E. 
Gladstone are associated with imperishable 
fame; but who connects the Earl of Bea- 
consfield, Baron D’Eyncourt, Baron Veru- 
lam and Viscount Hawarden (or whatever 
the tile might be) with anything great or 


glorious? 
—_— roe 


CHRISTIAN CONVERSATION. 


Tue art, if we may call it so, of Christian 
conversation, is little cultivated, and rarely 
practiced. In fact, in seems to be an ac- 
cepted canon that religious conversation, 
even among Christians,is not at all the thing 
to be practiced, or, at most, at rare in- 
tervals, and only on special occasions. 
When the pastor makes a call, he, of 
course, is expected to ‘introduce the 
subject,” and the parishioner is expected 
to respond in such manner as he or she 
may be able to. But the matter is quickly 
over, and other topics are introduced. We 
have often noticed that, when the subject 
of God and the soul, the Bible and re- 
ligious life, is under discussion—especially 
if the matter is made personal—there is 
more or less restraint, even between pas- 
tor and people; whereas, if a new book, 
the last social item of news, the work of 
the church, or, indeed, any outside and 
worldly thing is taken up, the conversa- 
tion becomes easy and fluent again. Even 
the question of ‘ the difficulty in securing 
good servants” can be made the lively 
theme of conversation. Of course there 
are exceptions to this rule. There are 
households and individuals with whom and 
amoug whom it is a delight to hold re- 
ligious conversation. The precious truths 
of God’s Word, the personal experience of 
the soul, earth and Heaven in God’s sight, 
life and death, immortality and glory, are 
matters that are eagerly dwelt upon. 
This, however, is not the rule, only the 
exception. 

Now why is this so? Is it true, as some 
assert, that religion and the things of the 
spirit are of too sacred a character to be 
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made the subject of conversation. Is it 
so that religion is entirely a thing of the 
heart—the inner life—and not of the tongue 
and of speech? We know that this is the 
theory of some. No doubt there are some 
souls who so feel and hold, honestly and 
truly; but in such cases there is always an 
unuttered communion going on when there 
are kindred spirits about. There is some- 
thing in the atmosphere of persons who 
are living adeeply spiritual life that speaks 
without words. As arule, however, the ex- 
cuse that it is ‘* too sacred a matter to be 
talked about” isa pretext rather than a rea- 
son for the dead silence, or, at best, formal 
commonplaces, maintained or uttered 
upon this matter. Nevertheless, we are 
told that “they that feared the Lord 
spake often one to another, and the Lord 
hearkened and heard.” Here are two pre- 
cious truths. God’s people who are in his 
love, and in love with each other, do often 
speak to and with each other upon heaven- 
ly and spiritual themes; and, moreover, 
the Lord himself is a listener. And who 
shall say he is not, by the Holy Spirit, an 
active participant in all real religious con- 
versation? Again we are told, that ‘out 
of the abundance of the heart the mouth 
speaketh.” Now, must we not suppose that 
when Christians come together, if there is 
an abundance of love and life in their 
hearts, there will be an easy and glad flow 
of religious conversation from _ their 
mouths? 

What scene in the Bible is more 
beautiful than that, just after our Lord’s 
resurrection, when the two sorrowing dis- 
ciples were going from Jerusalem down to 
Emmaus, and were overtaken by the risen 
Lord? They were conversing together 
about the the untoward things that had 
been happening in those dreadful days, of 
their own blasted hopes, and of their sor- 
row concerning it all. Then it was that 
the Lord himself came up and joined them. 
They thought him to be astranger; yet did 
they not hesitate to tell him all the reason of 
their sadness aud of their heavy thoughts. 
To which he replied by cpening the Scrip- 
tures to them and expounding to them out 
of the Word of God the things concerning 
himself. How their hearts burned within 
them as he talked with them by the way! 
Does any one who knows anything of the 
comfort and power of real Christian con- 
versation doubt but that that same Lord 
will be present wherever the things that 
belong to him are the subject of conversa- 
tion? Whothat has ever been in the habit 
of conversing with earnest Christian friends 
but that has derived refreshment and com- 
fort from such converse? Is it not thus 
that we comprehend with all saints what 
is the breadth, and length, and depth, and 
hight, of the love of God, that passeth 
knowledge? 

Suppose that the Christian people of 
these two cities should, as a rule, when in- 
terchangiug social visits, or when casually 
meeting together, make inquiry after each 
other’s spiritual health, or of any new dis- 
coveries inthe Word of God. Does anyone 
doubt as to what would be the effect of 
such a habit upon each other and upon 
the cause of Christ? It is botha pity anda 
shame that, while Christians can and do 
converse freely and continuously upon 
almost every other theme, this one subject— 
which, after all, is beyond all others in in- 
terest and importance—should be so gen- 
erally ignored. Christian conversation 
should not be carried on with bated breath, 
as though one was ashamed of Christ, not 
pompously, as a Pharisee would say his 
prayers or tell of his alms, or stiffly, as 
though it were a matter of duty to be gotten 
through with as soon as possible, but 
easily, naturally, and commonly, as other 
things are introduced and conversed about. 
No doubt this habit must be cultivated; but 
so must all other good things be cultivated. 
If our hearts are in close fellowship with 
the Lord, there will be the disposition to 
speak one to another; and with that dispo- 
sition will come the ease and naturalness 
of expression. We may be sure that the 
absence of religious conversation among 
Christians is one of the factors which en- 
able us to account for the dearth of relig- 
ious interest in the Churches; and when- 
ever it comes in vogue again, and the peo- 
ple who do know and love the Lord begin to 
speak often one to another, then will the 


Lord hearken and hear, and send his 
blessing upon us. 


THE BARTHOLDI STATUE. 


On the whole, the ceremonies attending 
the reception of the Bartholdi statue were 
well arranged and carried out in an appro- 
priate and dignified manner. 

The boom of cannon has a majesty 
and dignity of its own which become 
a national occasion. It must, how- 
ever, puzzle a foreigner from any part 
of the world but China, where he has 
grown up with the din of tom toms in his 
ears, to say what Americans discover agree- 
able or even tolerable in the scream of a 
few hundred steam whistles and tug boats 
drawn up in line, or why they should im- 
agine that a torture of this kind is a 
necessary part of every large ceremony 
like this. 

The foundation has so far approached 
completion as to reveal the beautiful 
and commanding features of the site 
chosen for the statue. The island is just 
large enough to break the hard lines of the 
masonry as it descends in terraces to the 
water, with a fringe of green. It is well 
proportioned to the statue, and, in connec- 
tion with the expanse of water lying 
around it, will bring its enormous pro- 
portions into right relations. Americans 
will naturally compare it with the gleam- 
ing Athene who flashed over Athens and 
down to the Pireus. It has an incom- 
parably finer site than the famous 
‘*Bavaria”’ at Munich, and for acommercial 
port like this, whose glory is in its water 
ways, flowing around the island and leading 
off to the end of the land, nothing could 
have more of the beauty of appropriate- 
ness than Bedloe’s Island. 

The imposing site of the colossal 
monument which all Germany has set 
on the hights of the Rheingau amid 
the romantic scenery of the storied river 
is no better in its way. Of course the 
statue is no finely-cut Aj ollo nor a Venus 
de Milo. It would not be visible across the 
breadth of water if it were, and would not 
so well symbolize the great proportions of 
the Republic, which require alarge-featured 
and large-limbed design. 

“ We'll suppose 

Mont Athos carved, as Persian Xerxes schemed, 

To some colossal statue of a man: 

The peasants, gathering brushwood in his ear, 

Had guessed as little of any human form 

Up there, as would a flock of browsing goats. 

They’d have, in fact, to travel ten miles off 

Or ere the giant image broke on them, 

Full human profile, noge and chin distinct, 


Mouth, muttering rhythm of silence up the sky, 
And fed at evening with the blood of suns; 
. . . . * . 


Tis even thus 
With times we live in—evermore too great 
To be apprehended near.” 
Ce 


THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL LESSONS. 





In another week the Sunday-schools take 
up once more the study of the Old Testa- 
ment. Recent discussions in Sunday- 
school circles have brought out into clearer 
light the spiritual value of Old Testament 
study. Itis avery imperfect view of the 
Gospel which finds it only in the earlier 
portions of the New Testament. Whatever 
makes known to us God’s ways and char- 
acter makes known to us his Gospel. And 
Old Testament story is made up of parables 
from real life, which vividly illustrate 
‘*the Kingdom of God.” That sin brings 
ruin, that God is merciful, and is able to 
save from ruin—these are the lessons of the 
Old Testament narratives, and in them is 
contained the Gospel, though the phrase- 
ology be not that of the later eras of the 
unfolding of God’s plans. 

The history of the kings of Israel, which 
furnishes the lessons of the months now 
coming, has been little studied compara- 
tively, butis one of deepest interest. The 
‘Northern Kingdom” passed through a suc- 
cession of exciting experiences, and in the 
turbulent course of events appear kings and 
warriors of great ability, aud prophets of 
highest renown. The one who succeeds in 
bringing bis mind into full contact with 
the passion and the pathos cf that history 
gains a knowledge of an interesting period 
and a deeper insight into the workings of 
the human heart. 





_ The completion of the revision of the 
Old Testament should add interest to the 


study of Old Testament history. The 

Sunday-school lessons are of necessity frag- 

mentary. They must be supplemented by 

copious readings in the adjacent chapters, 

A part can be understood only when a gen- 

eral view is obtained of the whole. The 

new version, being printed in paragraph 

form, is much better adapted than the old 
to consecutive perusal. There is no reason 

why, under the paragraph form, the Scrip- 
tures should not be read whole books at a 
time, as one reads a hundred pages of 
Macaulay’s history at a sitting. When the 
Old Testament story is thus read, a view is 
gained of the succession and connection 
of events which makes the theme of the 
whole more clear, and which adds to the 
interest of the separate parts of the narra- 
tive. Scholars and teachers should be 
urged immediately to take extended courses 
of reading in the revised Old Testament in 
its paragraph form. 

There has been much shallow denuncia- 
tion of ‘‘ lesson leaves.” Some say that the 
scholar should always have the entire Bible 
in his hands. To be consistent, they should 
object to the publication of the New Testa- 
ment by itself, and should never read the 
‘* Pilgrim’s Progress” except in connectien 
with an edition of Bunyan’s complete works. 
To read with profit the Sermon on the 
Mount, it is not necessary to have in hand 
the genealogies of the Chronicles. But, 
nevertheless, it is a great mistake to allow 
attention to be confined to the separate 
lessons. A general reading of the Scrip- 
tures should be continually urged. 

And there should be more memorizing of 
Scripture. The importance of this is too 
apparent to need argument. But it should 
not be an aimless and unsystematic memo- 
rizing. All portions of Scripture are not 
equally important to be committed to mem- 
ory. Of the narrative and certain otber 
parts of the Bible, it is sufficient to be able 
to give the substance. There is next to 
no advantage in being able to repeat the 
precise wording. But, in other parts of the 
Bible, as, for example, the psalm, ‘‘ The 
Lord is my Shepherd,” the spiritual effect 
stands so closely entwined with the rhetor- 
ica) structure that the full power is felt 
only when the passage is given word for 
word. It would be well if there were pre- 
pared a vojume of selections from Scripture, 
especially important to be committed to 
memory. In such a collection the Psalms and 
the Proverbs would beprominent. It may 
be remarked that those which are the most 
important to be memorized are also the 
easiest, the verses being short. It would 
also contain selected passages from the 
Prophets, and some from the gospels 
and fhe epistles, and then the sublime 
Apocalypse would contribute. These 
could be learned in connection with the 
regular Sunday-school lesson. It is often 
the case that a well-selected lesson will con- 
tain no verses which it is important to be 
able to repeat word for word, and the 
memorizing of them is thus a partially un- 
profitable Jabor. But, from a collection 
such as has been spoken of, there might be 
drawn a set of verses which, like the 
‘* golden text,” though not a portion of the 


trative of it. A collection of say three 
thousand verses might be learned by 
heart in the seven years’ course of 
lessons, and, fixed in memory so as to re- 
main through life, they would constitute 
an inestimable possession. 


eiien 
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JONAH AND THE WHALE. 








WE remember, some years since, to have 
heard the following story from the lips of a 
clergyman, who told it in illustrating a 
point in his sermon: 

A man had been troubled with doubts 
and difficulties in believing in the truth of 
the Bible. He had managed, however, to 
rid himself of all these doubts and difficul- 
ties, with the single exception of those that 
relate to the narrative given in the Book of 
Jonah. He was not quite able to believe 
that a whale had ever swallowed Jonah, 
and, on a certain occasion stated his want 
of faith to an elderly Christian lady, who 
had the habit of believing the Bible, and 
believing it just as it reads. ‘‘ You don’t 
believe that?” responded the simple-minded 
woman. “No, not quite,” was his reply. 





“Well,” said the lady, “that gives me no 


lesson, would be ‘ parallel’ to and illus- 


trouble. If the Bible said that Jonah swal- 

lowed the whale, I would believe it.” 

We confess a decided sympathy with the 

general attitude of this good woman’s mind, 

whatever may be the true interpretation of 

the narrative of Jonah and the whale. The 

Bible purports to be a revelation from God, 

through the medium of prophets, apostles, 

and his Son Jesus Christ. ‘‘ Thus saith the 

Lord” is the stamp which it puts upon 

itself. The first question to be asked is 
whether this claim is true; and, if this 
question be answered in the affirmative, 

that, so far as faith is concerned, is the end 
of all questions, with the single exception 
of those that relate to the meaning of the 
language used in the Bible. What we are 
to do with the book, after having accepted 
it as of divine authority, is to read it, un- 
derstand it so far as we can, and then be- 
lieve what it says. God himself is the best 
possible authority; and what he says must 
be true. He can neither lie, nor be deceived; 
and, if we believe that the Holy Scriptures 
contain a record of his sayings through the 
inspiration of men, and through the teach- 
ing of Christ, then, in order to be consist- 
ent with ourselves, we must believe in the 
truth and authority of the sayings, and ac- 
cept them as the infallible rule of faith and 
practice in respect to all the matters which 
they embrace. 


We are strongly of the opinion that this 
is just the sort of faith for men to have, 
whether as preachers in the pulpit or hear- 
ers in the pew; whether as actors in the 
duties and work of life, or as persons 
hearing the summons of death; whether as 
Christians rejoicing in the hope of glory, 
or as penitents coming to God through 
Christ for forgiveness and salvation. It is 
the only sort of faith that possesses real 
power either torule the life or bless the 
soul with its comforts. The power of the 
Bible to affect and move the human heart 
depends in part upon the ideas which it 
contains, and in part—and by no means a 
small part—upon the authority which stands 
behind these ideas. The ideas are great 
and good, whatever may be their source; 
yet, being God’s ideas, his thoughts, doc- 
trines, and rules for man, they are of infi- 
nite moment. When he speaks let the 
world hear. When he commands let men 
obey. A revelation from God is imperial 
in its source. It is his prerogative to dog- 
matize for humanity. Reason is never 
more reasonable than when it believes what 
God has said, and because he said it. A 
revelation from him ascertained is the end 
of all dispute touching the matter to which 
it refers. 

lf one refuses to believe that Christ died 
for our sins according to the Scriptures, 
then, so long as he thus refuses, he will 
not apply to Christ for salvation, and will 
not be saved by him. Belief in the doctrine 
of redemption by his blood is the first con- 
dition of profit from that doctrine. §o, if 
one substitutes blind and unintelligent laws 
and forces for the Christian doctrine of 
God’s direct and immediate providence, 
alike general and particular, and the fur- 
mer only because it is the latter, and thus 
manages in thought to get God out of the 
World; he will practically have no God for 
the world, certainly none to whom he can 
pray, or whose forgiveness he can ask or 
enjoy. If one has a theory of inspiration 
which divorces God from the words of the 
Bible, then these words have lost their 
power with him as divine words, and he 
can play with them at his pleasure. [fone 
denies the Bible doctrine of future punish- 
ment, then he assumes to know more on 
this subject than the author of the Bible, 
and in effect eancels that fearful emer- 
gepvcy in human condition, for the relief of 
which Christ came down from Heaven. 
There was no need of the atonement made 
on the cross, and there is no need of pardon, 
if the punishment of sin be a mere fable. 

The plain dictate of common-sense is 
that, if we accept the Bible at all as of 
divine authority, we should accept it ab- 
solutely, believing what it says and doing 
what it commands. We must not in the 
same breath accept and dispute a divine 
revelation. He who is afraid of his doubts, 
and yet has not the courage of faith, is in 
asad plight. He is troubled with the one, 
and not comforted by the other. There is 
no davger that we shall believe God’s Word 





too strongly. It is only when one believes 
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it with all his heart that he will be able to 
say from his experience: ‘‘ Thy Word isa 
lamp unto my feet and a light unto my 
path.” Then he can look up to the great 
Father of spirits and say: ‘‘In the multi- 
tude of my thoughts within me thy com- 
forts delight my soul.” Ah! then the 
Bible, with its high authority and sweet 
message of love, is a power alike to gov- 
ern and to comfort. Those who believe 
with conditions, qualifications, modifica- 
tions and reservations, and, hence, mingle 
what faith they have with a set of half-way 
cavils, which at best are semi-disbeliefs, and 
may be even worse, know very little of 
this power. They do not treat the Word 
of God in a way to get the power out of it. 
Its blessings may lodge in other souls, but 
not in theirs. They are too wise in them- 
selves to be the best sort of believers. They 
know too much in and of themselves to be 
well taught of God. 

If there is any one thing which we would 
emphasize more than another, that one 
thing is simple, child-like, trustful, un- 
hesitating, loving and complete faith in 
the Word of God. This will do more for 
the soul, for its sanctification and its joy, 
than all the epeculations of all the specula- 
tors that ever lived or died. It will an- 
swer more questions than they can answer 
were they to live a thousand years. It will 
place the soul in the guest chamber of the 
great king, and feed it with manna that 
comes from the skies. Try it, ye doubters 
and cavilers, and after that you will have 
no heart to try anything else. 


Editorial Notes. 


WE are pleased to announce the return, in 
good health, of Dr. William Hayes Ward, on 
Saturday night last, on the White Star Steamship 
** Britannic.” He reports that the labors of the 
Wolfe Expedition in Babylonia have been 
brought to a successful termination. Although 
the sickness of one of the members of the party 
weakened their force, yet quite as much was 
done in the way of exploration and travel as 
had been boped for. Many new sites of old 
cities never before visited were discovered, 
and careful investigations were made, 
which will not only help to fill out and com- 
plete our mups of this region, where, the 
Bible seems to indicate, the Garden of Eden 
was, but also to direct future excavations. 
Dr. Ward will, doubtiess, prepare, before long, a 
preliminary report of the wok done by the 
party, and perhaps will find it necessary to ex- 
pand this into a volume, Certainly there is 
enough of interest in that region of country 
whose ancient history extends from Adam to 
Alexander, and which is now a desert of wander- 
ing Arabs, to warrant such a volume. To our 
question whether he has brought home any an- 
tiquities, he replies by a shrug of the shoulders, 
quite Oriental in its style, and says that the 
Turkish Government now absolutely forbids ail 
exportation of such objects, Nevertheless, we 
hear him talking with our local archwologists, 
who have come in to welcome him, about “ tab- 
lets,” “barrels,” and “cylinders.” To our 
question whether any great discoveries were 
made, he replies that only the spade can do that, 
and that it was not in the plan of the Expedi- 
tion to use the spade, that neither time nor 
money allowed, and that the firman from Con- 
stantinople absolutely forbade it. Neverthe- 
leas, important geographical discoveries were 
made, the region of Chaldea south of 
Babylon was more completely explored in 
the way of travel over it than by any previous 
party, and numerous sites of old cities located, 
including some of the very first importance, 
never before visited, and not on any maps. One 
of these is the original and larger Sippora (not 
at Abu Habba), on the banks of the Euphrates, 
and where Berosus, the Chaldean historian, tells 
us that Xisuthrus, the biblical Noab, was com- 
manded to bury all the records of the antedilu- 
vian world, that they might be dug up again 
after the Deluge. Dr. Ward is very anxious to 
have that Sippora explored by an expedition 
from America, and he believes that we might 
find there the old library of Sippora; but he 
gives us no hopes that the Xisuthrus library will 
be discovered. 








Tus public interest in Mr. Stanley's book 
on the Céngo, which has already been published 
in England, and will be issued by the Harpers 
this week, though somewhat abated by the ex- 
plorer’s letters and speeches covering many of 
the most interesting episodes in his experience 
on the Congo, will douvtiess make a large de- 
mand for it. Is will be in two volumes, and nut 
the least important feature of it will be the 
maps. The work of the Congo Conference has 
for the most part been well understood, but no- 
body has been able as yet to describe definitely 





the boundaries of the new Congo State. What 
portion of the Congo basin belongs to France, 
what to Portugal), and what to the Free State, 
Mr. Stanley, of course, knows better than 
anybody else;and his book, which we hope 
to review next week, may be expected to make 
everything clear on this point. In the opening 
chapters, Mr, Stanley gives the history of the 
Congo briefly, and then enters into an account 
of his journey up the great river, and of bis 
discoveries above Stanley Pool. The freshest 
and most interesting parts of the narrative are in 
the second volume, where his observations on 
the climate, on navigation of the river and its 
tributaries, the products of the country, and the 
prospects of trade, are recorded at length. He 
has a much more favorable view of the climate 
tnan either Europe or America has entertained. 
It is certain that opinion on this point will have 
to be modified, though it has long been known 
that the interior of Africa is far more favorable 
to life than the coast regions, 





Day by day the separation of Church and 
State is becoming a more and more burning 
question in central and northern Europe. In 
the Scandinavian countries the movements come 
not only from without, from the various denom- 
inations who have sent their missionaries there 
to establish churches independent of and in op- 
position to the Established Church, but a 
strange Free Church Party is making itself felt 
in the Church itself, and has recently trans- 
ferred its activity to politics and to the parlia- 
ment, Especially is this the case in Sweden, 
where the gifted and pious, the much lauded and 
much condemned Waldenstrim is at the head 
of the movement. In Germany, the attack on the 
Establishment is made from both the Right and 
the Left, from both the Orthodox and Conserva- 
tive parties, as also from the Liberal, although the 
Liberals seem more content to leave matters in 
statu quo than the Conservatives. A number of 
free Lutheran Churches in Saxony have organ- 
ized themselves into a synod; the Breslau and 
Immanuel Synods both stand aloof from the State 
Church and accuse it of apostasy; in Hanover 
the great Hermannsburg Missionary Society has 
withdrawn, and throughout the Empire, but 
especially north of the Main, is found excellent 
ground for the establishment of free churches, 
A vumber of papers arc also published in the 
interests of the movement. But nowhere are 
the ties that bind the two powers, Church and 
State, so loose asin France. Here the aggress- 
ors are the Liberals and Radicals in politics; 
the defenders are the Roman Catholic authori- 
ties. Only a few months ago the Parligsment 
withdrew all state aid from the Catholic theo- 
logical faculties, and inch by inch the Church is 
being pushed from its historical foothold in the 
state and in politics. So powerful has this ten- 
dency become, that Archbishop Guilbert, of 
Bordeaux, in a recent pastoral letter, has 
issued a strong appeal for the relation 
now existing on the basis of the Concordat of 
1802. After stating that he would have no fears 
of the welfare of the Church if the proposed 
separation would bring with it the independence 
enjoyed in America, he adds: *‘ But will the 
Church really be free? Willshe be free to re- 
ceive the gifts and presents of the faithful? 
Will she be free to keep her temples, to cele- 
brate her festivals, and bave her asylums for 
the protection of the priests? Would the 
Church be free to choose her vishops and other 
servants? Would she be free in the manage- 
ment of ber affairs and the fulfiliment of her 
mission? We doubtit very much.” ‘The Arch- 
bishop’s fears are undoubtedly not without good 
grounds, Republican France is evidently daily 
becoming more and more anti-Catholic France. 
The incidents at the recent Victor Hugo inter- 
ment go to show this again. 





Tue Christians of Canada have a very pleas- 
ant custom, inaugurated a few years ago, of ex- 
changing fraternal greetings, one denomination 
with another, One year Christian salutations 
were exchanged in Toronto between the Metho- 
dist, Episcopal and Presbyteriau bodies, ‘This 
year, a long and interesting account is given of 
the reception of a Methodist deputation by the 
Anglican Synod of Toronto, Provost Body pre- 
sented the delegation to the Bishop and Synod, 
expressing his own hearty greetings, and then 
the Bishop added warm words of welcome and 
of appreciation of the importance and work of 
the Methodist body. He would not, he said, 
minimize the differences between the two 
bodies; but they were not strangers, and there 
was ground sufficiently wide for them to stand 
upon : 

“ They held in common the sacred Scriptures as 
being of eternal obligation, and a))-sufiicient for 
their common salvation. That was surely a plat- 
form wide enough for both. While m the eyes of 
the law they all stood on an equality as regarded 
rights and privileges as churches, they should not 
increase their differences by that unwise policy of 
standing apart and reviewing each other froma 
distance, but they should, as far as possible, work 
harmoniously together. He trusted that the old 
days of the odiwm theelogicwm would have passed 
away, and that, while they recognize their respec- 
tive standardg, they should be able to join together 
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in promoting the cause of their common Re- 
deemer.” 

Other cordial expressions of Christian regard 
were uttered on both sides, and the deputation 
departed, taking and leaving a delightful im- 
pression. Neither Church sacrificed aught of 
belief or principle in this interchange, and both 
were benefited and encouraged. May the day 
soon come when this custom will be universal 
among Evangelical Churches; but that day will 
be a sad day for unbelief and bigotry. 





A CORRESPONDENT asks us to reconcile our 
condemnation of the law in Tennessee, forbidding 
the teaching of the doctrines of polygamy, with 
our approval of the law in Connecticut forbid- 
ding the “selling or the kceping for sale publi- 
cations devoted to criminal news or stories of 
crime.” Our objection to the Tennessee law is 
that it is not expedient, because it unwisely and 
mproperly invades the right of free thought 
and the free utterance of that thought, and 
because free discussion is the better remedy for 
the incidental evils of free discussion, except 
when that discussion assails personal rights 
which ought to be defended by law. The Con- 
necticut law is aimed, not at free discussion, 
bat at a business for profit which consists in 
the sale of a kind of literature that, in the judg- 
ment of the legislature, is harmful to society. 
The two laws are in this respect widely different. 
The one operates upon what is generally ad- 
mitted in this country to be an inherent right, 
and is, therefore, usually incorporated in bills of 
rights; and the other operates upon a business 
in respect to which no such right exists, and 
which may, therefure, be regulated or restrained 
by law to uny extent demanded by the general 
goud of society. No one denies that Jaw may 
regulate the business of individuals. It is con- 
stantly doing this for their protection and for 
the protection of society. It needs to do so in 
the interests of good order and morality. It 
does so in the restriction of the sale of intoxi- 
cating liquors, and may do so in a like restric- 
tion of the sale of a demoralizing and corrupt- 
ing literature. To what extent it shall do so in 
either case is a question for sound discretion in 
the light of facts as they exist. But the princi- 
ple, as well as the result, is widely different 
when law forbids and punishes free discussion. 
Then it attacks an inherent right, and under- 
takes to do by penalty what, in our judgment, 
can be more wisely and safely done by other 
means, We see no inconsistency between our 
condemnation of the Tennessee law and our ap- 
proval of the Connecticut law. 





Juper Wauuace, of California, who, at one 
time wanted to be appointed as Minister to 
China, has come to the conclasion that his ap- 
pointment would be unwise, and has withdrawn 
the application for this position. The ground 
of this conclusion is thata Californian would 
nut be likely to be acceptable to the Chinese Gov- 
ernment, especially in view of the fact that * all 
Californians sympathize with the policy of ex- 
clusion” in respect to Chinamen He adds: ‘To 
exclude the Chinese themeelves from our 
shoress and, at the same time to successfully in- 
vite a larger share of their trade than we now 
enjoy, would be, under any circumstances, I 
suppose, a diplomatic undertaking of some deli- 
cacy, and requiring the most favorable condi- 
tions as a basis for success. I believe that the 
interests of my fellow-citizens of California on 
this subject, too, would be best promoted by the 
appointment of an able man, with broad, states- 
manlike views from some other part of the 
United States.” Judge Wallace seems to be sen- 
sible of the incongruity between our exclusion 
policy toward Chinamen and cordial diplomatic 
relations with the Chinese Government; and he 
would soften down this incongrui‘y as much as 
possible by not having a Californian appvinted 
as minister to that government. This incongru- 
ity is real, and, on our part, offensive and insult- 
ing. We want trade with China for the sake of 
profit ; but Chinamen, according to the creed of 
Califormans, we do not want here; and China- 
men, if they are laborers. according to the law 
of Congress, we will not have here. We single out 
Chinamen, in distinction from other national- 
ities, for an unnecessary and contemptible poli- 
cy of exclusion, 





WE confess an admiration for the frankness 
and candor with which Senator Teller, of Col- 
orado, puts forth his ideas in regard to the sil- 
ver question. He does not like the compromise 
scheme proposed by Mr. Warner, since it im- 
ples a suspension in the coinage of silver dol- 
larsand in the purchase of silver for this pur- 
pose by the Government. This is not what he 
wants, nor what the silver miners of Colorado 
want. He thinks that the silver production of 
that state for the current year will not be less 
than $20,000,000, and will perhaps be more ; and 
what he wants and what the silver miners want 
is a good silver market in which to sell the sil- 
ver. This will be best furnished by keeping up 
the coinage of silver dollars at the rate of nut 
jess than $24,000,000 each year, and would be 
seriously interfered with by any compromise 
subterfuge that does away with such coinage. 
Hence, he does not like Mr. Warner’s scheme, 





and does not like any scheme that proposes to 
stop the coinage of these dollars, and thereby 
put the Government out of the market as a pur- 
chaser of silver. The people of the United States, 
in dealing with the silver question, ought to 
understand this sort of reasoning. The Govern- 
ment that represents the whole people of this 
couutry, and not simply Colorado, is, in effect, 
asked to be a large annual purchaser of silver, 
in order to make a good market for the sale of 
Colorado silver. We did not before know that it 
was the business of the Government to buy any 
commodity in order to make a market for it, or 
to keep up its price. The common and, as 
we think, the correct idea, is that producers, 
whether of silver or anything else, must find 
their owa markats as best they can, and that the 
people are not te be taxed to make a market for 
them. We do not see why this idea is not just 
as applicable to silver asit is to wheat or corn, 
or to lead or iron, or to any other commodity. 
The people of the United States have a deep 
interest in this question of silver coinage, that is 
entirely distinct from, and vastly superior to, the 
local interests of the silver miners in Colorado. 
The question of furnishing a market for silver 
is a very small matter compared with other ques- 
tions involve d in the problem, 








A RECENT decision by Judge Bond, of the 
United States Circuit Court, ia Virginia, is not 
likely to give much comfort to the repudiators 
of that state. It carries into practical execu- 
tion the recent decision of the Supreme Court of 
the United States in regard to Virginia repudi- 
ation, and in effect wipes out everything done 
by the legislature of the state in that direction. 
Judge Bond holds that when a tax payer tenders 
the tax-receivable coupons iu payment of his 
taxes, the taxes are thereby paid, whether the 
coupons are received or not by the tax collector ; 
that, if they are not received for this purpose. the 
tax payer may deposit the rejected coupons in 
court, and that the clerk thereof must give him 
a receipt for the same, certifying that, by order 
of the court, his taxes are paid; thatthe col- 
lector of taxes is forever enjoined from levying 
upon the tax payer’s property to enforce the pay- 
ment of his taxes, and from returning the said 
property as delinquent for taxes; and that the 
tax collector must pay the cost of each suit 
which he forces the tax payer to bring in the as- 
sertion of his rights as secured by the contract 
made under the Funding Act of 1871 passed by 
the legislature of Virginia, This is simply put- 
ting into a working rorm tne principles laid 
down by the Supreme Court of the United 
States in the Virginia Coupon Tax Cases. The 
repudiators, of course, do not like it. They are 
not expected tolike it. They never will like it un- 
til they repent. What they needis such a change 
of both head and heart as will disclose to them 
the charms of honesty and good faith, and be- 
get in them the feelings that are naturally re- 
sponsive to these charms. This, to day, is the 
greatest want in Virginia. 





TuHE resignation of President White, at Corne}l, 
leaves vacant a place which will not be easily 
filled. For twenty years he has labored with 
enthusiasm and ability to build the university. 
From the first it was a great affair. Cornell 
never had an infancy, nor cven a childhood, 
though it was young and had on its hands all the 
infirmities, inexperience, and disadvantages of 
youth. Mr. White started full of ideas and en- 
thusiasm for the new education and a real univer- 
sity. He lighted up a great fire in what the 
skeptical lookers-on used to call Mr. Cornell’s 
old pasture lot at Ithaca, Everything had to be 
created. Even the site itself had to be brought 
into connection with the world. The new Pres- 
ident held his forces together with great address. 
We believe he never had a mutiny to deal with in 
the faculty, nor outofit. He began high and rose 
higher. He began with large means at his dis- 
posal, and made them larger. He began with his 
plans vast and vague. He made them definite. 
The university is now endowed, has worked 
through the experimental, formative period, and 
settled down onto lines of its own. It has never 
had the whole of Mr. White, and sometimes has 
had to share too much of him with the state ; yet 
what it has had it has been most reluctant to 
surrender. The scholar, the President, and the 
statesman have always contended together in 
Mr. White for the upper hand; and now, at last, 
after two previous ineffectual attempts to break 
away, the scholar seems to have prevailed. 
Probably at no previous period could Cornell 
have spared him. If she can now, it is the high- 
est possible testimony to her first Presidout that 
his administration has given her that ability. 





Tue jury, in the case of Buddensiek, who was 
indicted for manslaughter in the second degree, 
last week found him guilty of the crime charged. 
One of the forms in which this crime is com- 
mitted is by a “culpable negligence” that re- 
sults in the destruction of human life, when the 
offense is not murier in the first or second de- 
gree, and not manslaughter in the first degree. 
Buddensiek, it will be remembered, is the con- 
tractor who erected the buildings that recently 
tumbled down in this city, and in their fall 
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killed one Louis Walters. The essence of the 
charge against him is that the falling of these 
buildings was due to his “culpable negligence” 
in the manner.of their erection. Is this charge 
true? The jury bave answered this question in 
the affirmative. It was shown on the trial that 
the bricks were poor, that the mortar was not 
properly made, and that the foundations were 
not adequate. Buddensiek made an effort to 
show that these all ged facts did not exist in the 
case ; but, in the judgment of the jury, he did not 
do so successfully. We read the testimony on 
both sidesas given during the trial, and are of 
the opinion that the finding of the jury is cor- 
rect. The penalty affixed to the crime is a fine 
of one thousand dollars and imprisonment in 
the state prison for not less than one year and 
not more than fifteen years. The judge has not 
at this writing sentenced Buddensiek ; yet we 
hope that he will inflict so large a dose of im- 
prisonment as to make the case an instructive 
example to builders of houses. They should be 
taught that, if they do their werk in a way to 
endanger buman life, they will do so at their 
peril. 





WE have received the following from the Rev. 
C. C, Starbuck, of Andover, Mass. : 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE INDEPENDENT. 

Dear Sir:—Does Dr. Cnarles Mackay imagine 
that we on this side have no books of reference, and 
are unacquainted with the most notorious facts, 
that he presumes to send such a mass of misstate- 
ments respecting the royal succession of his own 
country, as appears in his article of the 28th ult.? 
Only jook at them! To magnify the importance of 
his former acquaintance, Sir Augustus D’Este, he 
remorselessly invades the family of George II, 
ruthlessly annihilating two of his sons, and dis. 
locating the order of the others. He tells us 
that the Duke of Sussex was the fifth of the 
six sons of George III, and the senior of the 
Duke of Kent, the present Queen’s father; as if 
we did not Know that the order of the sonsran thus: 
George, Frederick, William, Edward, Ernest, Au- 
gustus, Adolphus. Yet he makes Augustus, of 
Sussex, the fifth of six sons, whereas he was the 
sixth of seven, that grew up; and, instead ot being 
older than Edward of Kent, was the second younger. 
And, not content with sending Edward to the foot 
ot the list, he makes out that Sussex was presumpt- 
ive heir of William IV, by annihilating his brothers 
Ernest and Adolphus, the latter of whom, also, on 
his showing, was older than he, as he makes out 
Keat to have been sixth and Sussex fifth in the row. 

He evidently supposes we do not know that at 
William’s death Victoria, as the child of the fourth 
brother, inherited his British crown, and Ernest 
Aner tne. ugthe fifth hrorher, hic vsvwu ul MAanover, 
which could not be worn by a woman, And as 
Ernest Augustus had sundry children and grand- 
children, the Duke of Sussex never came within 
sight of either crown. But Dr. Mackay makes him 
out to have only lost the English crown by dying 
before William IV, as ifall the world did not know 
that Sussex lived to render homage to his niece in 
the Council, to shake her hand, with more fatherli- 
ness than reverence, at her wedding, and to take 
an aciive, and somewhat acrimonious part in the 
Regency disputes after the birth of her children, 
quietly dying in 1843, six y.are after her accession. 

Referriag to the Roya] Marnage Act, he says the 
law only acknowledges such a marriage as that of 
Sussex partially, Tne law does not acknowledge it 
at all. His marriage with Lady Augustus Murray 
was in 1794 judicially declared null and void, and 
again by the House of Lords in 1844. Morally, re- 
ligiously, and socially, the marriage was good, but 
legally it was nothing. The Royal Marriage Act 
expressly declares that, without tie royal license, 
princes or princesses living in the empire ‘shall 
not be capable of contracting matrimony,” with a 
reservation in favor of those over twenty-five, 
Sussex was only twenty when first married. 

C. C. STARBUCK. 





..The Evening Post is disposed to ask us 
questions, and we are disposed to answer them ; 
but there are two or three matters which the 
Post ought to clear up first. It said, among 
other things, that ‘‘ workingmen have little to do 
with organized Christianity.” it has neither 
withdrawn nor proved this statement. It said 
that for che $20,000 raised last year by American 
ladies for the McAll Mission in Paris, not $20 
worth of vanquished infidelity could be shown, 
and that Mr. McAll evidently amounts to little, 
or he would not be occupying such a position. 
This 1t has had opportunity to support or re- 
tract, but it has done neither. As an honorable 
and fair-minded journal the Pcst ought to meet 
these questions. And now we will answer one of 
the Posi’s questions : 

“And supposing that half of every Protestant 
Church in this city were composed of workingmen, 
What would this prove regarding the proportion of 
the working class which had no connection with the 
Churen atall 2?” 

[t would prove that workingmen have something 
“to do with Christianity.” 


-.» «Our readers will be glad to hear of the ap- 
Pointment of R. H. Stoddard as United States 
Consul at Athens, Greece. Mr. Cleveland has 
in this way properly recognized Mr. Stoddard’s 
literary achievements. Since we cannot honor (?) 
our poets with baronetcies, orders, or decora- 
tions, we do well to show our appreciation of 
enius in some other way ; and, being assured 
of his business qualifications—for, like Haw- 
thorne, Mr. Stoddard has served as a custom- 
house official—what better could we do than 





send the poet to the city whose history and 
traditions have been the poet’s inspiration for all 
time? We shall look for songs to some “ child 
of Hellas” as sweet and simple as Byron’s own ; 
and we shall hope that our readers may be fortu- 
nate enough to read some of them for the first 
time in Tue INDEPENDENT. 


..The Big Bear war, that was “left over” 
from Riel’s Rebellion, has ome to an end, 
Throngh the timely aid of deserting Indians, 
McLean’s family were rescued from their peril- 
ous captivity, and General Middleton has given 
up his pursuit of Big Bear, stating that no gain 
and much loss would result from the continu- 
ance of hostilities. The Dominion Government 
has a task to perform in the way of reconcilia- 
tion. It has been their boast that they have 
been spared the trouble and that their Indians 
have been spared the wrongs, that have marked 
the negotiations and association of our Govern- 
ment with our Indians; but they have now to 
demonstrate how far their boast is a just one. 


..-In the German Baltic provinces the Rus- 
sian Government is persistently seeking to Rus- 
sianize the people in language and religion. The 
Curator of Dorpat, Kapussin, has, on the strength 
of higher authority, de2reed that, within three 
years, in the schools of these provinces the Rus- 
sian shall become the medium of instruction. 
Private schools can retain the German only by 
special permission, and even in this case, history 
and geography must be taught in Russian. Not 
only the city of Dorpat, but also the country dis- 
tricts, have refused all assistance in making this 
change, and the Government will have to take 
upon itself the expense and labor. 


..A noticeable feature in the great temper- 
ance movement which is now in progress in 
Georgia, and which is working with so much 
success in that state, we have in the fact that 
the question is not there made one of party 
politics. Republicans and Democrats, whites 
and blacks, are ahke engaged in the movement. 
In a word, the people, as such, without reference 
to political parties, are seeking to stop the liquor 
traffic. It is possible that political Prohibition- 
ists may learn something by the diligent study 
of this movement. 


. Naples, the most Catholic city in the world, 
is beginning to show a warm heart for Italian 
unity and the Italian king. Seven years ago 
King Humbert entered the city for the first 
time aa king, but scarcely a soul would give him 
&Weivemo, Roveutly he was there again, and a 


royal welcome, in the best sense of the word, waa’ 


extended tohim. His noble and self-sacrificing 
visit last year, during the cholera plague, has 
evidently been the turning point in the public 
sentiment of that great city. 


..-.Judging from the specimens published of 
General Grant’s ‘‘Memoirs,” he tells the story of 
his boyhood life and bis soldier life, even when 
at the head of the army, in the same simple, 
modest and artless manner, apparently not con- 
scious that at least a part of the story deals 
with matters in which he is eminently the hero 
of his own narrative. This shows a skill and 
good sense which but few men possess, and 
which will be one of the charms of the book. 


....- Mr, Justice Field, of the Supreme Court of 
the United States, takes occasion, in a recently 
published letter, to deny that he has been using 
his influence to secure Federal patronage for 
anybody. He isentitled to the benefit of this 
denial, unless the contrary should be shown to 
be true. In our comments upon the imputation 
agaiost him we did not affirm its truth, but sim- 
ply expressed an opinion in regard to such a 
practice on the part of judges of courts, 


.-«-The State of Maryland has the whipping 
post and the lash for wife-beaters; and, last 
week, Judge Stewart, of Baltimore, sentenced 
Henry A, Myers to receive twenty lashes on his 
bare back, to pay a fine of ten dollars, and to be 
imprisoned one year, for the offense of brutally 
beating his wife. This is the first white man 
that has received the lash in that state under the 
law enacted some three years ago. 


.-General Toombs, in a letter to a friend, 
says: “IT have had the settled conviction from 
youth that the Christian religion was true, and 
that it was the duty of every man to pray to God 
daily, and to his Son, Jes1s Christ, for forgive- 
ness of sins, I feel an absolute conviction that 
all of God’s creatures, who will repent of their 
sins and pray for forgiveness, will be pardoned 
and secure eternal happin2ss.” 


..-The Kev. Brooke Herford, in a sermon at 
the Englith Unitarian anniversaries, held that 
the conflict and upheaval of recent years have 
left to us man, God, immortulity, the Bible, and 
Christ, These are the great foundation facts of 
religion, and he who builds upon them will not 
be shaken by anything which Science may dis- 
cover or establish. Truth does not overthrow 
truth, 


..»-Massachuset's las a law against profanity, 
as a social indecency not to be legally tolerated ; 
and recently the penalty of five dollars was im- 
posed on a well-known manager of a theater in 
Boston for his profanity in one of the streets of 





that city.- Such an offense is not punished aa a 
sin against God, but as a violation of what is 
due to good moral order among men. 


.-.+The first claim to denominational gain in 
the Revision of the Old Testament, is made by 
the English Unitarians. The Christian Life 
says: 

“Tt is clear beyond all dispute that Unitarians 
are the gainers, and great gainers, too, from the 
revision of the Scriptures.”’ 


But it does not tell what these gains are. 


..It is said that, in the present state of 
things at Washington, “not over one man 
in each forty-three who apply for a Federal office 
gets it.” This leaves forty-two hungry and die- 
appointed applicants in each forty-three, which 
reduces the chances of success to a very low 
figure. It is hardly worth while to take such 
chances if one can find anything else to do. 


...-The * Auld Kirk” is rejoicing in the fact 
that, down to the middle of May, 649,881 names 
had been attached to petitions against disestab- 
lishment in Scotland, while only 1,665 had pe- 
titioned in favor of disestablishment. If the 
Liberationisia have made any effort to obtain 
signatures, they certainly have a very gloomy 
outlook, 


.... Senator Sherman, in a recent speech made 
in Oregon, said that ‘before the present Ad- 
ministration is over the Republican Party will 
have been united more closely than ever.” We 
hope that the Senator is right on this point ; and 
if so, then Mr. Blaine will not be the next Re- 
publican candidate for President. 


..The Court of Appeals of this state has just 
rendered a decision, declaring the law to be un- 
constitutional, which, in 1884, was enacted 
against the manufacture and sale of oleomar- 
garine. The ground taken by the court is that 
the law is an unjustifiable and oppressive inter- 
ference with legitimate trade. 


....-Maxwell, the accused murderer of his 
friend in a St. Louis hotel, seems to have fur- 
nished, by his own actions, numerous clews to 
his guilt. This is what murderers are apt 
todo. The secret is too awful for them safely 
to keep, and in the attempt to keep it, they are 
likely to disclose it. 


....1n the death, last week, of Prince Freder- 
ick Charles Nicolas, the German Empire bas lost 
one of ite most illustrious soldiers ; and France, 
during the same week, suffered a similar loss in 
the death of Admira! Courbet. Death pays no 
deference to earthly distinctions in the selection 
of his victims, 

... Vice-President Hendricks thinks that his 
position as Vice-President is simply “a posirion of 
dignified laziness,” He is not far out of the way. 
The Senate, like the House of Representatives, 
vught to choose its own presiding officer. There 
#8 no need for a Vice-President, to be chosen by 
the people. 

.-The Philadelphia Press says that ‘ Mr, 
Cleveland is evidently trying to make his admin- 
istration better than his party; an attempt that 


is worthy of all praise.” We concur in this 
opinion. 


.-The name, Dr. Conrad “Spuce” in Hymn 
Notes, two weeks ago, should,of course, have 
been Speece. The freak of the types made it 
hardly recognizable. 

--General Stanley, in his address to the 


yousg cadets at West Point, said: ‘Owe no man; 
live according to ) your means, and be not drink- 
ers or gamblers.” 





READING NOTICES. 


Soornina anD HEALING, we might with 
truth add certainly curing in every case. 
No remedy known equals Coe’s Cough 
Balsam for Coughs, Colds, Croup and 
Consumption. 
and always proves true. 
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BUSINESS NOTICES. 
REMOVAT.. 


THE BRUSH-SWAN ELECTRIC LIGHT CO. 


HAS REMOVED TO NOS. 204, 206, 208 AND 210 ELIZA - 
BETH STREET, WHERE ALL ELECTRICAL AP. 
PARATUS FUR 


Arc and Ircandesce't Lighting, etc., 


18 ON EXHIBITION. 
fC 


TRAVEL. 


A TWO-CENT STAMP 


Sent with your full addreas to A. V. H. Carpenter 
General Passenger Agent, Milw aukee, Wis, will bring 
to you one of the following-named publications 
issued for free distribution by the Chicago, Milwau 
kee and St. Paul Railway. If you desire to know 
where to spend the Summer, ask fora “ Guide to Sum 
mer Homes” and a copy of “Gems of the Northwest; 
If you think of going to Omaha, Denver, fan Frat 
cisco, St, Paul, Minneapolis, etc., ask for “A Tale 
Nine Cities.” These publications contain valuable 
inrormation which can be obtained in no other way 
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HOTELS, SUMMER RESORTS. ETC. 
HOTEL BRUNSWICE, 


BOSTON, 
BARNES & DUNKLEE, 
PROPRIETORS 


UNION SQUARE HOTEL, 


UNION SQUARE; 
CORNER 15th STREET, NEW YORK. 


A. J. DAM & SON, Props. 


GRAND UNION HOTEL, 


SARATOGA SPRINGS, N.Y. 
Complete in all its Appointments fer the Com- 
tort and Pleasure of its Guests. 


OPENS JUNE 234d. 
______HENRY_CLAIR. Lessee, 


WINDSOR HOTEL 


SARATOGA SPRINGS, 
Opens about June Sth. 
Is unquestionably one of the best arranged family 
hotels in America, and for its general management 
and cuisine has a world-wide reputation, 
#., convenient to all the springs and places of inter- 
___ HENRY CLAIR, Lessee. _ 


ST, DENIS HOTEL 
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Broadway, corner 11th St., N. Y. 
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Financial. 
INCOME AND EXPENSES. 





Mr. Wituiam T. Donanog, recently 1e- 
ported as the defaulting teller of the Prov- 
idence National Bank, to the amount of 
some $84.000, is said to have received a 
salary of $2,400 per year, while the annual 
expense of living iv the style he maintained 
amounted to some $5,000, or $2,600 in ex- 
cess of his salary. If he had no means 
other than his salary with which to meet this 
expense, then he was under the necessity 
of stealing, or of cheating somebody by 
contracting debts without paying them. 
The former seems to have been his method 
of making up fur his deficiency of income. 
Being a teller, he could easily steal from 
the bank of which he was teller; and, being 
tempted by his necessities, he did steal. 

There are two special lessons taught by 
these facts. One is that any one who main- 
tains a style of living that costs more than 
his income, creates for himself a most 
dangerous temptation to the commission of 
crime. We have known of several cases in 
which men have in this way created the 
temptation, and then yielded to it, and at 
last completely ruined themselves. Every 
man should, at the very least, live withiu 
his income. 

The other lesson is that banks and all 
moneyed institutions and business establish- 
ments should carefully watch the manner 
in which their salaried agents live, with 
reference to the rate of their seeming ex- 
nenses, and if this rate be too high to be 
reasonably met by their known salaries, 
then the safe way will be to dismiss such 
agents from their employment. A bank 
teller who receives $2,400 as bis salary, but 
who lives as if he was receiving $5,000, is 
a dangerous man to keep in that position. 
The probabilities are that he will steal if 
he gets the opportunity, and the safe way 
for the bank is not to give him the oppor- 
tunity. His prodigality in living, con- 
sidered with reference to his income, is a 
fatal objection to his employment, 

me -_ = 
CHANGES IN THE CONTINENTAL 
BANK. 





Tue published statement that the resig- 
nation of Frederic Taylor as cashier of the 
Continental Bank was due to personal 
differences is denied buth by Mr. 
Taylor and the bank. Mr. Taylor 
will continue a director of the bank, a 
position which he occupied for some 
years before he became cashier, He has 
an independent fortune, and, partly on 
account of his personal investments in the 
bonds, he was recently chosen chairman 
of a committee whose purpose is to en- 
force the rights of the bondholders under 
the mortgage. Mr. Taylor has for some 
time contemplated engaging in active busi- 
ness. 

Alfred H. Timpson, assistant cashier, 
who has been connected with the bank for 
twenty-eight years, succeeds Mr. Taylor, 
and Theodore F. Quintard, chief account- 
ant, who has served the bank for twenty- 
five years, has been made assistant to Mr. 
Timpson. Notice of the changes was sent 
to the associated banks yesterday. 


—— 


OBITUARY. 


Mr. Cyrus H. Lourret, of the well-known 
firm of Francis & Loutrel, Stationers, No. 
45 Maiden Lane, N. Y., died at his country 
residence in East Orange, N. J., last week. 
He had been in poor health for some time, 
though able to attend to his business. His 
age was sixty-four. 


——————E 











NEW YORK CITY STATE BANKS. 


WE print in another column the quarterly 
reports of several of the State Banks doing 
business in this city, to which we call the 
especial attention of our readers interested 
in finance. The stocks of our City Banks 
are largely held for investment by individ- 
uals and corporations all over the country. 
A summary of the more important items of 
the reports is given below: 





MURRAY HILL BANK. 


Nad Shak cibne shais ai dlbys . $1,690,276 
Capital stoCk........... cece cece eees 100, 
enaiiniatraheenteent cseeee 100,000 


COR eeee 








es decccccccsdorccsoocecce $2,497,752 
— pEERsaracdabade éveseocese 240, 
er er eer ° 50,403 
Undivided profits. bcinsoseveorcessece 40,784 
MOUNT MORBIS BANK. 
BOBONTONS ©. occ ccccccccsecccoccce - $1,347,308 
Capital stock 100,000 
Surplus ‘ 
Undivided profits 15,634 
ELEVENTH WARD BANK 
IIE. cco tecsccecsscerccesenaes $1,187,677 
«ko oes isecexbariieace . 
Undivided profits....... .......... 69,817 
BANK OF AMERICA. 
NR, see rthagibowobuetaacsid * $19, 26 
hs i<ctenee cikenieeneanen " 3/0087000 
Undivided profits...............4.. 1,669,626 


BANK OF THE METROPOLIS, 





RN a oc chan pineodinn . $5,411,487 
Capital stock...... 300.000 
o ikcisnpbbaebadideciheanessus 160.000 

ndivided profits...............6.. 106,417 

ORIENTAL BANK 

Resources bi piebennediedece. Kiavebede $2,569,470 
SS ME bnrcorecesnieonscerncis 300,000 
I cniiilcuindinccunananione eeses 250,000 
Undivided profits ........ eearcennban ° 57,011 
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MONETARY AFFAIRS. 








Ture is an abundance of money on the 
market, which can be had at very cheap 
rates, where the proper security is offered ; 
but loaners are very particular, and scruti- 
nize collateral closely. The financial situa- 
tion, however, was never more hopeful, 
and surrounding influences more encour- 
aging. Of course there is a lack of confi- 
dence on the part of capital to develop any 
new enterprise, which seems to be general, 
as the same condition of affairs exists in all 
the money centers of the country—plenty 
of money, but no activity, or force of en- 
terprise to employ it in the development of 
the business interests of the community. 
But greater care is being taken, and more 
caution exercised in making investments, 
which results in the possibilities of financial 
disturbances being greatly lessened. Cur- 
rency is still coming to this center, and the 
rates of foreign exchange are tending lower, 
which foreshadows no immediate disturb- 
ance to our gold reserves, but, on the 
other hand, may result in shipments of gold 
from Europe hither, in settlement of our 
trade balarce. Call loans on Stock Exchange 
collateral have been quoted $@14 per cent., 
but good borrowers have experienced 
no difficulty in supplying their require- 
ments at 1 per cent. Commercial paper 
has been in good request, but the supply is 
still very moderate, as there is compara- 
tively little first-class paper making. The 
best indorsed bills are readily negotiable 
at 8@8} per cent. discount, and good sin- 
gle named paper has been taken at 4@44 
per cent. 

Stook Marxet.—The same _ influences 
have governed the transactions of the stock 
market as have been noticed of late, and, 
under the skillful manipulation of the large 
operators, prices have generally got a shade 
higher, though the extreme fluctuations 
have been within a range of three per cent. 
The stock market has presented the same 
bullish temper as early in the week, and 
under the influence of skillful manipula- 
tion prices are generally higher. The 
Vanderbilt and Granger Stocks have been 
most actively dealt in, and show the largest 
advance; but the whole list has moved up- 
ward in sympathy with the strong temper 
that has prevailed. There has been, how- 
ever, no indication of increased outside 
buying, and thus far the movement has 
been confined to speculating cliques. 

U. 8. Bonvs.—The demand for Govern- 
ment bonds for investing purposes has con- 
tinued good, and prices have been very 
firm, while with some of the favorites an 
advance has been experienced. The fol- 
lowing are the closing quotations. 


Tyan 








Bayk Sratement.—The weekly bank 
statement issued from the Clearing-house 
last week showed that the surplus reserve 
had increased $460,575. The changes in 
the averages show an increase in loans of 
$2,046,500, a decrease in specie of $531,900, 
an increase in legal-tenders of $2,081,- 
400, an increase in deposits of $4,155,700, 
and a decrease in circulation of $158,500. 
The surplus reserve is now $62,440,500. 

Banx Srooxs.—The following shows the 
osing quotations of bank shares: 
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ForeEIGn Dalene ithe Foreign Ex- 
change market was dull, and slightly 
firmer. Posted rates for Sterling were un- 
changed at $4.86 for 60-day bills and $4.87 
fordemand. On Saturday actual business 
was done at $4.854@$4.85} for banker's 
bills, $4.86}@$4.86} for demand, $4.864@ 
$4.86} for cable transfers, and $4.83)@ 
$4.83} for commercial. In Continental Ex- 
change Francs were quoted at $5.20@ 
$5.193 for 60-day bills, and $5.173@5.163 
for checks; Reichmarks at 943@94j for long 
and 95}@95% for short sight, and Guilders 
at 40} for long and 40} for short. 


FINANOIAL ITEMS. 

We learn by a dispatch from Boston that 
the intense and bitter contest which has 
been going on in that city for several 
months between the different electric light 
companies has come to an end. The con- 
struction of the several plants in Boston, 
especially their lines and structures, is far 
superior to anything in this line of work 
in the country, and combined will make 
the largest and most complete plant in the 
world. The management of the Brush and 
Merchants’ Companies held a meeting on 
the 16th inst., at which terms of consolida- 
tion were agreed upon, and a committee 
appointed to confer with the New England 
Weston later, relative to its joining the 
ccmbination, which, it is understood, the 
management of that company is ready and 
willing todo. President Bdware H. Geff, 
of the Merchants’ Electric Light and Pow- 
er Company, has removed to New York, 
and is now President and General Manager 
of the American Electric Manufacturing 
Compary, at the corner of Fifth Avenue 
and 28d Street. 

The Seaboard Bank, of which the officers 
are W. A. Pullman, president, 8. G. Bayne 
vice-president, and 8. G. Nelson cashier, 
has been admitted as a member of the 
Clearing-House Association. The bank 
has a large patronage among the members 
of the Petroleum and Produce Exchanges, 
and the merchants of the lower part of 
Broadway. 

Divivenps.—The Eleventh Ward Bank 
has declared a semi-annual dividend of 
four per cent., payable July ist. 

The Bank of New York (National Bank) 
hus declared a semi-annual dividend of five 
per cent., free from tax, payable July 1st. 

The National Bank of Commerce has de- 
clared a semi-annual dividend of four per 
cent., payable July 6th. 

The Importers’ and Traders’ National 
Bank has declared a semi-annual dividend 
of seven per cent., payable July 1st. 

The Mount Morris Bank has declared a 
= of three per cent., payable July 


st. 

The East River National Bank has de- 
clared a dividend of four per cent., payable 
July ist. 

The National Butchers’ and Drovers’ 
Bank has declared a semi-annual dividend 
of four per cent., payable July 1st. 

The Bowery National Bank | has declared 
a dividend of five per cent., payable July 
Ist. 

The Mercantile National Bank has de- 
clared a dividend of three per cent., paya- 
ble July 1st. 

The Oriental Bank has declared a semi- 
annual dividend of five per cent., payable 


July ist. 

The National Shoe and Leather Bank has 
declared a comh-oonsel dividend of four 
per cent., parable Ja July 1st. 

The Irving National Bank has declared a 
dividend of our per cent., payable July 1st. 

The Fourth National Bank has declared 
a dividend of four per cent., payable July 
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BROWN BROTHERS &CO., 


59 WALL 8T., NEW YORK, 


Bilis ot Exchange on Creat Britain, 
ireland, and France. 


COMMERCIAL and TRAVELERS’ OREDITS. 
SEALED | PROPOS ‘ALS, 


yangounsa’e Orrice 
dune lt! 
EALED euspgesi es WiLt, BE RE. 
A. at the office of County inbenet of 
the County of Foster ny, the, Leth Hekete, until 





A.D. 1885, foc en Seven (7) Per Cent. In- 
erest Bonds of the County of Foster (co - 
tached), feoued | for the eres pa nanan «mal ~ 





ring 
years after date, , Ist, 1 ae AV. “t the o 
of the ‘wets otter wa years, mie bearing a onion 
the rate of ( nt. per annum, payable semi- 
annually at the = Merchants National Bank,” 8t. 
Paul, Mion., and issucd poder a act of the Legisla- 
ture ‘of, "Territory of D approved May i2th 
1885. ‘These bonds will be foseed ia denomination of 
not bale than one hundred, nor more than five hun- 
dred dollars each, and delivered to the successful 
pigder, at the office of said County Treasurer. No 
=e will be entertained at ae pe ar and accrued 
terest, as provided by law. Bids will be entertained 
Tee all the bonds as a phole.o = 4 Rerton thereof. 


Treasurer of Foster — Dako, Territory. 


Continental National Bank. 


New York, June 17th, 1885, 
Mr. FREDERIC TAYLOR has to-day re 
signed the Cashiership of this Bank in order to 





engagein other business. Mr. Taylor will con- 

tinue a member of the Board of Directors. 

Mn. ALFRED H. TIMPSON, Assistant Cash- 

ier, who has been connected with the Bank for 

twenty-eight years, has been appointed Cashier. 

Mr. THEODORE F. QUINTARD, Chief Ac- 

countant,and twenty-five years in the Bank, has 

been appointed Assistant Cashier. 

EDMUND D. RANDOLPH, 
President. 


THE STATEN ISLAND 
QAPID TRANSIT RAILROAD BONDS 


Principal Payable 1st of October, 1913. 
Interest Payable April 1st and Oct. Ist. 








THE UNDERSIGNED OFFER FOR SALE $40,- 
000 of the above firet mortgage six per cent. GOLD 
BONDS at PAR and accrued interest. The entire 
issue is $1,000,000 of which $600,000 has already been 
taken. The bonds have thirty years to run, and are 
issued under a mortgage made to the United States 
Trust Company, of New York. 

The above issue of bonds isa first mortgage on an 
old established suburban business, with a uniform 
and permanent traffic that cannot be diverted from 
this company, as it owns all the ferry franchises 
operative between New York and Staten Island, and 
even with its present facilities is earning not more 
than treble the interest on the entire issue of one mil- 
lion dollars. 

The proceeds of these bonds are to be used in the 
completion of the extension of the railroad from Clif- 
ton to opposite Elizabethpopt, New Jersey, and in the 
building of new docks for the ferryboats at Staten 
Island, and for a more complete equipment. 

Under the terms of the mortgage, which is made to 
the United States Trust Company, the trust company 
acts as custodian of the funds, and disburses them 
only on the certificate of the engineer, and under the 
orders of the Board of Directore, The bonds are for 
$1,100 each, payable to bearer, but can be registered in 
owner's name, and have a sinking fund attached, by 
which they will be entirely liquidated at maturity. 

A prospectus,giving full details as to traffic, earning 
power, franchises, with map, etc. ,mailed, on appli- 
cation, 


H. L. HORTON & CO., 


New York, June J6th, 1885. 54 and 56 Broadway, 


SECURE INVESTMENT 
8 to 10 per Cent. 


REAL ESTATE LOANS! 





Colorado is enjo @ good, healthful substan- 
til srowth, tens ation has weit on vast acre-ge 
of fertile soil which is being rapi pied by en- 


terprising armors. Capital is Needed for th: 
improvement of Farms and City Property. 
WE CAN PLACE LOANS at 8 to 10 p_r cent. 
fet) in large and omets amounts. Intrest payable 
combennuat rust Deed on Den nvyer 
im snes ‘Real Estate pot on improved Dairy 
Stock Farms. Such Well Selected Loans 
ARE SAFE BEYOND ALL Freres 9 
We also have for Sale Choi nt 
nicipal 7 end 8 per Se*2.S ime 4 BONDS. 
mA est Bank Mateecnem, Mast ond West. Corres- 
.) 


nee BODEN & DICKINSON, Denver. Col 





LINCOLN SAFE | DEPOSIT CO. 
STORAGE WAREHOUSE, 


NOS. 32 TO 38 EAST 42D ST., 
OPPOSITE GRAND CENTRAL DEPOT. 
BULLDING FIRE-PROOF THROUGHOUT 
Burglar-proof Boxes and Safes rented 
at from $10 to $300 per year. 

THE BEST OF FACILITIES FOR GENERAL STORAGE. 
TRUNK STORAGE A SPECIALTY. 








THOS. L. JAMES. President. 
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June 25, 1885.) 


THE [INDEPENDENT. 





(825) 21 











A. S. HATCH & C0,, 


BANKERS, 
NO. 5 NASSAU STREET, 


Dealers in UNITED STATES BONDS, and 
other desirable securities. 

All marketable STOCKS and BONDS bought 
and sold on commission at the New York Stock 
Exchange, cr in the open market: 

Active stocks and bonds listed at the New 
York Stock Exchange bought and sold on 
margin. 

UNITED STATES BONDS and other 
CHOICE INVESTMENT SECURITIES 
bought and sold DIRECT at current market 
prices NET. 

Deposits received and interest 
allowed on balances. 





a charming, healthful 

LO R AD 0 cin climate. We make purchases and 

investments for non-residents. 

Money loaned. Bonds bought and sold. Farming 

facilities unsurpassed. me for sale. Information 
and Circulars, «ladl 

‘Address CARMICHAEL ke MALCOLM, Denver, Col. 


THE WESTERN 
FARM MORTGAGE CO 


LAWRENCE, KANSAS. 
First ortga, © Farm Leans. Prompt 3 
x 





ange. Interest d Ray — a3 ee. 
posits. & Hh Guarant - 
perience. No pocnes. Send for cisedlar refer- 


F. M. Perkin ‘’. F. ‘L. H. Perkins, Seo, 
J. T. Warne, “Pres, mation,” 16 Treas. 
N.Y. Office. Ini Broadway. CG. Hine & fog hacnts: 





BAIRD & BRADLEY, 
90 La Salle Street, Chicago. 
Established... ... ama — i 
REAL ESTATE b2.cainn ioe? 
PROPERTY RENTED 2:3 


for and remittances made promptly. 


T AXES *; and assessments looked after and 
LOANS on, Piet, Mortgage for 8 amin 


QTE REPORT OF THE BANK 
F THE i onthe morning of Sat- 


urday, June 13th, 1885 
RESOURCES. 
0 OG RRR a ooo occc cscs cs gccesseess 82,828,235 24 
ue from directors of the bank, in- 
cluded ip loans and discounts. .. ..@17,000 
Due from. trust companies, state and 





















national banks.. 836,809 98 
Due from bankers.. ° 7,824 66 
Reul estate.... ....... 4,306 23 
Bonds and mo: 5,500 WO 
Stocks and bon 220,400 00 

stands then ttenndeceawn dineeeewensnus 945,465 64 
Us. legal tender-notes and circulating canine 
CREA ROE + eee 979,279 IL 
Current expenses............... ....- 25,266 99 
Due from [reasury United States. 11,000 0d 
GPINONEE sdibesdnecbesiscduuksdgubbeoatareni 1,776 00 

RS I ey EO oer $5,411,486 74 
Capital .. 
Surplus, . 
Mi undivided profi 

osit 014 52 
cortified SEB dscccvescesecets 72,141 96—4,475,157 87 
Due to Te. ° 870.534 94 
Due to 


Cashier’ amy out eae 
Unpaid dividends.. 


_& id 
weg 





ssid county, being du ly an —— sworn, —_ dor 
himseif, saith that the ousgoin Pty nm all respec 
true statement of the condition fof t e said bank before 
the transaction of any a 7 ~ 7 the morning of Sat. 
urday. the thirteent cay of June, one thous- 
and eight hundred and eighty-five, in respect to each 
and every of the items and particulars above specified 
according to the best of his powledee and belief, and 
that the business of the said bunk as been and is trans. 
acted at the location aforesaid, 
ROB, SCHELL | President. 
HEO. ROGERS, Cashier, 
Severally subscribed and sworn by both yoo * 
the 19tn day ot June, 1885. 
Epwgpe 0. Evans Cfo. 55), 
otary Public, N. Y. Co, 


SOLID SIX PER CENTS. 


THE pows LOAN AND TKUST COMPANY, or 
Des Moines, Iowa, incorporated in 1872, and havin, 
4 —* up capital o: 500,000 offers & at par and accru 
interest, ite six 3 cent, 
them absolute safety, for the followin, reasons: Ist. 





which is solvent and prosperous. 2d, Each series of 
$100,000 of Debentures is secured by the transfer to trus- 
tees of $105,000 of ‘iret m mcrtgages on improved love 
som for ation 1 tas leant wo, id a Af AY 
sum for whic 8m semi- 
annually. at the Chemical National Bank, New York, 

bese Aik, are cou pes pends ran running from 
Ay KE ears, and are now held plang of the 


k 
table Bie fast\tutloos of of New Borland ale “fy 


y e 
about 12.000 loans, sagrevating over, r $7,500,000, and 1s 
dely known as sound and conservative. It is the 


m ure 

New York: of F. A, Smith, Tremont Temple, Bos 

of_H. M. Payson & Co., Portland, Me., and at our o' 
. WL , Pres't Ch 


0. E. FULLER, President. 
H. A. COFFIN. Treasurer. B 7 


Chih ps nr 
Seta ok ae peo jo hae loaned 
DAKOTA INVESTMENT COMPANY, 


gy OS tees Grand Forks, Dakota. 


: Col. R..N. Batchelder, U. 8, A., Wash- 

pene Det D. O.; Josiah B. ee innehester H.: 

Cashier First ‘National Bank, vatontpelter Vé.; Loan 

Blackburn, DD. Presige ik Univesatiy hort bekces, 
urn, D., e Vv 

Grand Yorks: Hey "Ht G. Mendenhall: Grand Forks.” 


Texas 10 Per Cent. Mortgages 


Secured on Virgin Lands, worth three times the 
amount of theloan. Int Semi-annual. Prompt 
payment in New York Exchange. 16 years residence. 
Satisfaction Guaranteed. 

Interest begins 6 days after receipt of drafts. 











National Bank, Waco, Texas, P.O, Box 139, 


Address, GEO. W. JACKSON, late Cashier Waco 





% NET TO TO INVESTORS, 
to ad 
three 


or 
§.H.BAKER, Loan Ag’t., Minnea 











DIVIDEND. 





able on oan after July ist. 
H. BUCKHOUT, Cashier. 


FOURTH a, | ef THE CITY i 
J 
HE BOARD OF TORS We THis DAY 
declared a dividend of FOUR PER CEeNT., pay- 
sfer books wa remain closed until that 





THE Bowery NATIONAL Daun. 
New York, June 19th, 1885. ; 


TWENTY -EIG 4, DIVIDEND. 
HE DIRECTORS 
= yg ft, af my R. HAMILTON, Cashier. 


M ANTILE NATIONAL BANK, 
Ew YorK, June 19th, 1885. § 





The transfe 4 ‘etee will h 
July ist, inclusive. B. SCHENCK, Cashier. 


THE EARNINGS OF 
tne rast ax months oo this day declared a divi- 
of FI E PERCE Ay of taxes, payable on 


apy ieese. 
HE DIRECT OF THI AVE THIS 
TH dec! wih dividend YT ¥ REE ER CENT. 
free of tax, <e one after July Ist, 1885. 





Ts NATIONAL SHOE LEATHER BANK, 


tranef Book will 
date the transfer . KNAPP, 
Cashier 


New York, i9th, 1685.—Srxty-THirp rate 


ER 
CENT... free of tax, D pavable a Ook We whiek 





Irvine NATIONAL Bank, 
E BOARD OF DIRECTION OF Tut BA 
vbeve this asi Any a dividend 


next Cnntli ‘whan as diate "the epee er boc 7 ore PE 
er. 


K 

FOUR (4) 
nm and after eo ist "ip ot July 
remain 





re. 
CHASE 


= 1 That rrr 
Cashier. 


se BUTOGESS AND DROVERS _ 


Yorg, Jun “fare 15 a ~The p directors of ry 
Fore lige 7 Sd di iF payable ou and s r 
tC) books wilt ms n closed 





THE Onrpxtas, Banx, 
Naw York, June wth, 18865. 


8 aor 
AYRES, Cashier. 


A we? Nee We ER ee eae PER 


m declared from the earn- 
ings of the I} x mont SOW July lst proximo, 





THE yaoi Wakp B. 
HE BOARD OF DIRECTORS H 





ATION AL BANK OF COMMERCE IN NE 
FOUR (4) PE CEN 
RMAN, Cashier. 


w York, Jaye. 16th 1965.4 
HIS DAY 

declared a 'semi-annuat dividend of FOUR PER 
ENT., free from tax, payable on and after July ist, 


fo 
The transfer books will romain closed until that 
date. CHAS. E. BKOWN, Cashier. — 


w 

viden a semi-annual dividena of 

bi eclared upon the 

capital stock of this bane pave le oon and after July 
th, 1865. W.W 


YONET eel 


conte patna 
Batt roe. fuereal borin guaranteed. pogend for AT ey b 
UD. WEBSTER, Grand Forks, Dakota. 
QUARAFHE ie ual 
day, the 18th day of 
jenn and discoun Mere eodbeegees eececseceecesees 778,196 42 






































efrom state ana ‘nadia wai 
nking ho’ lot.. 
Bonds an: 
Stocks ani 
et bbs be gopedegeerecones cocescsee 
a: : al fender banks 94,807 00 
Bilis and checks for the next day*s ex: iy wae 
x Carvied a Sai: | ident tisdunoseritinanen 31 
Gurrent expenses. . 7,522 58 
Total.. $1,187, 187,676 72 72 
ital stock paid in in cash............-+++ $100,000 00 
Gridivided ‘p upg 
Discoun 
Sronanae.. 
pape Ba oagses 
— 69,817 80 
Pirepouits sublest 
Demand certificates of de- 
onthsa sfosaieecni satcbetls codnane tise 33 
ert c seveeeee } Lat “ 
Unpaid dividends............... ° aa 
ecespoone paces socegeesoccoscceeuasece , 187,676 72 
enone New Yorx, County or New asin 


RY STEERS, President. and ARLES 
BE SROWN, Casnier of the ELEVENTH WARD BANK, 
loca' ted and dol ng business at N at No. 147 Avenue, D, in the 

sworn, 
bo ‘for hime! elf ' ‘saith that ee 4h regoing cif ron with 
the scheduie eames ying merited in all res ¥ 
: true statement > cundition 


ee. 1688 the best ote it oeree = 
4 to of his know’ 
aki A pi rpenigent 
verally subscri metal >. to by *poth depo- 
a the ith day of J ane, ae betove fae 


Public. B kines Gor N. Y. 
Certificate filed in N. TPUnete. 

J ¥Y REPORT OF TRE MOUNT 
(QU 443) SHANK on en morning of Saturday, 
the thirteenth day of J ue e, 


RCES. 
and Gingounta, an a = schedule... 81,073,268 79 





















tnat the foregoin wapess, th the schedule accom pa- 
nying toe — 8, in a true ti 
a 








transter book will beclored until July 6th. 
E. 8. MASON, Cashier. 


Ts BANK OF NEW aaa N. BAR 

New York, June 18th, 1885.—The Board cf Direc. 
tors have this day declexed a dividend of FIVE PER 
CENT., free of tax, payable on and after July let. The 





Tue Tue TERS’ AND TRADERS’ Fatsonst NK/ 
> New Yoru, New York, June wth Ta 
pivIDEND OF 

been declared by this bank 


untill that date, 





Mov 
125TH ai Ane, Fourtu 


et Tain 2 ath, 198, 

TF DIRECTORS or 3 ARK. HAVE 

ared a semi- aan dividend ° HREE P 
CENT, payable Ju 


UNT Monn Leone, . 
5. 


July tat, inclusive. Lf, W. ROBINSON, Cashier, 








after July tat, 1885 L, Cashier. 
WESTERN Oypow ——— Company. } 
WwW YORK, June (0th, 1885. § 


eneuneual NO. 72. 
THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS HAVE DECLARED 


CENT. upon the capital stock of this company from 
the net earnings of the three months ending June 
20th inst., payable at the office of the treasurer, on and 
after the 15th day of July next, to the shareholders 


SEVEN PER CENT. OUT OF 
the earnings of the last six months, has to-day 
payable on the Ist dag of 

July next. The transfer books will remain closed 


EDWARD TOWNSEND, Cashier. 


é transfer poole wit be closed from June 25th to 


of FOUR (4) PER CENT. has been declared from 


Ect RIVER NATIONAL BANK. A DIVIDEND 
the profits of the last six ronthe whee on and 


a quarterly dividend of ONE AND ONE-HALF PER 


ot 
the sala band before the transaction of 


os. 
best ar his knowledge ad 
ne wns yaeu President, 
THOS. NSON, Cashier. 
Severally subscribed and ean “7 ay both a depo. 
nents, the (8th day of June, — sovere Ss 
H, Livanuonz, 
_________—Notary Public, No, #4, Nes ‘New w York ; County. 
(QUARTER LY REPORT OF THE ORI- 
EN’ BANK. on the morning of Saturday, the 
13th day of June, 1x85 








Lo d ds _iteSOURCES 1 1,697,260 
ans and discounts, as per schedule...... d 
Due from directors of the bani, in . * 

















of record on the 2th of June instant. 

The tranefer books will be closed at 8 o'clock on the 
afternoon of the 20th of June instant, and opened on 
the morning of the 24 of July next. 





R, H. ROCHESTER, Treasurer. 





SEVEN PER CENT. 
reuC>U ARAN TEED was 


PRINCIPAL AND INTEREST. 
THE EQUITABLE MORTGAGE CO., Kansas City, Mo, 
Aggregate Capital and Surplus of our associated corporations, 


$325,000 Oo. 


REFERENCES. 


Biret National Ban York. 

ew 
erchants National ey Kansas City, Mo 
Before investing, investigate. 


Send for full information, 
Offices, 135 and 137 Broadway, N. Y., and Cer. 6th and Delaware Mts.; Kansas City. Mo, 


ae oe Pa 2 te aa 7s 


Cut dhs Seki odes tedeg ag teh Tonaptn. 





Overdratts, as per schedu 218 73 
Duc trom Trust Companies, sta‘ 
tional banks, as per sch 116,346 74 
Banking-house and lot, per 
scheaule. $80,000 00 
Other real ‘estate, as per schedule. ‘9u0 v0 
——-——- 80,900 W 
Bonds and mortgages, as per schedule..... 000 
Seocks and bends, as per schedule . rt “ 
©. cecrsee ocezevcccces erevccccecs eoe 16,700 16 
U. 8. lenel-oneer notes and cire 
notes onal banks......... 206,709 00 
Cash items, viz. : 
Bills and checks for me 
next day’s exchanges,..... $66,794 16 
Other items pages o > 
as per schedule,............ 21,982 % 
-_—_-—— 87,776 41 
Loss and expense, viz. : 
Current CXPENBES, ,....+..c0000 cescsceees 12,844 07 
Total. cococccedeassce seteg ects cence +. MRyb60,469 74 
LABILITY ies: 
Capteat How: paid in in cash................ $360,000 00 
inn docaksahosiokpseetecdeneteey’ 260,000 00 
Un vided profits, viz.: 
Discount............. eee» @28,751 04 
Interest....... oo0 
Other profite...........ccceeeee 7 46 
ee 57,011 02 
pit as follows, v 
Deponite subject to check mit 906,121 20 
Demand certificates of 
1,961,719 07 
Amount due not inqiaded under ef either 
of the above 
Unpaid dividends... eo cveccccccccccccccoocs 739 66 
pocvene «82,569,469 74 m4 


State or NEw Yor, County or New You 88.5 

C. W. SIAR. N G, 

AYRES, Cashier, of the O# tpt & «a 
ank located and doing business at No, (2 


= the City of New York, in » a 
duly sworn, each for gapelt. saith that fore- 
going eer with the schedule penying the 
same, n all res; oe sta’ con- 
sition the one sk, before nents of any 
usiness on 13th ‘uw 1886, 
best of his eee we 
NE G. A ; 
he _to by 





newia the wth of me 









Supt stock Paid aber h 





~ 1,368,638 68 
de- 


7,865 00 
19,045 53 


site sul t toc > ng 
Demand conivates of 





knowledge and beliet. 


UARTEREY 2 surest oe. OF THE MURRAY 
*RESOU 


UBRCES. 
d discounts, as eat schedule. ., 


- 81,124,981 65 


_2,760 00 


enahaunsss}4ecoennal 81,690,276 79 ” 


77,848 98 


60 
———— 1,411,456 81 


OA. 05 bicnasice ses snne coves sodecnivondia 81 690,275 79 
foursx or New York, ¢s.: 
Murray Shi Sauk, A LBER' 


and doing ce at Aven 
tad Gounty Beja g duly 


of any business on 
to the best of his 


WILLIAM A. QABLING, President. 
GALE, Oashi 


A. H. 
Severally subscribed and sworn to by both depo- 
nents, the lith day of June, 188, before proms. 
James Dixon, Notary Public. 
on and County of New York. 





ted 
fth day of June, is: 


Checksin the exchanges.. 

United States lewal-tender ‘and 

Silver certificates a and siiver 
d coin 






f 
seepiyiarnta 


K, 88,; 
WILL. TAM L. JENKINS, 
pines a he opener of the aboven 
ocated and x. 


ot iNew “ York in said count 


of tbe BA Ty) joppent AWERTCK: 
of the 


Loans and discounts, except to 


og Ohl ts 70 





WO coves. cesenessnssecannonanaresheat ee 19,201 201,44 97 "7 









DOB stisnapisicalst sits cdeaeeny 19,261,544 97 
STATE oe New York, City anp pra or New 
1 President, and } DALLAS B, 


saan erste met 





Loans 
-— bank, i i ae ay = yp oo and 
uded in lo 
disc: ats Neesos 5°*eemecens jeoste ato a0 * 
ti comean: es, 
vise ee gal Bo: Be 
as per schedule... ... 
Stocks an nds, as pe aa 64.298 63 
. eee 62,289 Ov 
Cash -items, yiz.: bills and 
checks for the pext day" ‘8 ex- 
spearess anes - 84,908 44 
Other items car 
per schedule. ......... ..scssees __700 55 bees 99 
and ¢ mpenee. viz, : 
MBiterent OXPONBEB, .. 0.0... cc ccceeeeceseeces 618 79 
not t included under either of the 
ve heads, viz. : 
Furniture and fixtures,.............+ iia 8,000 00 
WOE, 2s covcccccncactanbernecessnbéesesce 1,347,802 63 
. ey ee pe 
atook m 1D cash, ‘ \ 
Burplue fe - obese pereeeeseos ° 35,000 OU 
I ts, viz. 
Discoun midad pro eepedlincocsoctccseos 81,406 21 
MEME... oc cccecocccoceccceve 14 
Interest..........+++- eoccee 1,259 47 
Other Promts.....-.cccceeeeecee _ 12,064 8b 
Due depositors as follows.v1 ane ete 
subject to me 105,891 10 
end certitica 1904 
oertine vitckecks scot 1a,184 07 
—————= 1,128,280 14 
Due trust companies, state and national 
8, 8 POF BOHEGUIEC. ........cccee-eesene 67,700 45 
Amount due, not undead under either 
of the above * 
er’s checks outs 
poh for loans and dis- 
WE ccoacesaccescseesesonces 298 46 
Unpaid dividends... evcces sooee But OU 


on the “ eR] of June, 1845, to the 


Notar: yn yn 
Certificate filed in Now York vuny, 








ule....... eons 
Amount aia” ‘not “iscliiaied 
eith 


Total... 
aan ae ‘New Yous, Urry snp Country or New 


vi “ABS he North i Teiver bank, « 








Vivrepe REPORT OF THE 
on the arn en ETE. 


saeouhanetbeconeanl ~ 6,625 61 
state, 
baseuseoes 243,585 34 





-———— 155,118 96 


—_—_—_—_— _%,117 87 27 


240,000 00 
50,442 91 
40,783 89 


2,165,806 79 


158 60 
$2,497,761 81 


ae 


all re. 
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Financial, 
INCOME AND EXPENSES. 





Mr. Wituiam T. Donanog, recently 1e- 
ported as the defaulting teller of the Prov- 
idence National Bank, to the amount of 
some $34,000, is said to have received a 
salary of $2,400 per year, while the annual 
expense of living iv the style he maintained 
amounted to some $5,000, or $2,600 in ex- 
cess of his salary. If he had no means 
other than his salary with which to meet this 
expense, then he was under the necessity 
of stealing, or of cheating somebody by 
contracting debts without paying them. 
The former seems to have been his method 
of making up fur his deficiency of income. 
Being a teller, he could easily steal from 
the bank of which he was teller; and, being 
tempted by his necessities, he did steal. 

There are two special lessons taught by 
these facts. One is that any one who main- 
tains a style of living that costs more than 
his income, creates for himself a most 
dangerous temptation to the commission of 
crime. We have known of several cases in 
which men have in this way created the 
temptation, and then yielded to it, and at 
last completely ruined themselves. Every 
man should, at the very least, live withiu 
his income. 

The other lesson is that banks and all 
moneyed institutions and business establish- 
ments should carefully watch the manner 
in which their salaried agents live, with 
reference to the rate of their sceming ex- 
penses, and if this rate be too high to be 
reasonably met by their known salaries, 
then the safe way will be to dismiss such 
agents from their employment. A bank 
teller who receives $2,400 as bis salary, but 
who lives as if he was receiving $5,000, is 
a dangerous man to keep in that position. 
The probabilities are that he will steal if 
he gets the opportunity, and the safe way 
for the bank is not to give him the oppor- 
tunity. His prodigality in living, con- 
sidered with reference to his income, is a 
fatal objection to his employment. 

eo os - 
CHANGES IN THE CONTINENTAL 
BANK. 


Tue published statement that the resig- 
nation of Frederic Taylor as cashier of the 
Continental Bank was due to personal 
differences is denied both by Mr. 
Taylor and the bank. Mr. Taylor 
will continue a director of the bank, a 
position which he occupied for some 
years before he became cashier, He has 
an independent fortune, and, partly on 
account of his personal investments in the 
bonds, he was recently chosen chairman 
of a committee whose purpose is to en- 
force the rights of the bondholdere under 
the mortgage. Mr. Taylor has for some 
time contemplated engaging in active busi- 
ness. 

Alfred H. Timpson, assistant cashier, 
who has been connected with the bank for 
twenty-eight years, succeeds Mr. Taylor, 
and Theodore F. Quintard, chief account- 
ant, who has served the bank for twenty- 
five years, has been made assistant to Mr. 


Timpson. Notice of the changes was sent 
to the associated banks yesterday. 
—— > —— 
OBITUARY. 





Mr. Cyrus H. Lourret, of the well-known 
firm of Francis & Loutrel, Stationers, No. 
45 Maiden Lane, N. Y., died at his country 
residence in East Orange, N. J., last week. 
He had been in poor health for some time, 
though able to attend to his business. His 
age was sixty-four. 

NS Ee 


NEW YORK CITY STATE BANKS. 


WE print in another column the quarterly 
reports of several of the State Banks doing 
business in this city, to which we call the 
especial attention of our readers interested 
in finance. The stocks of our City Banks 
are largely held for investment by individ- 
uals and corporations all over the country. 
A summary of the more important items of 
the reports is given below: 





MUBRBAY HILL BANK. 








NORTH RIVER BANK. 





EE o.0.8506t0secceenrecearies + $1,347,303 
1 


Ey 





DITOOEE. oa occsccsssccccecorsscees $1,187,677 
Capital stock..............00- ae 100,000 
Undivided profits 69,817 
BANK OF AMERICA, 
Resources sa itehal eet cimmemaiewadiaaad * $19,261,545 
ERs 1008, 000 
Undivided profits...............0. 1,669,626 
BANK OF THE METROPOLIS. 
NL. c  cnadexweroiuneteard: - $5,411,487 
Capital stock................ eas 800,000 
Serer 160,000 
Undivided profits...............00. 106,417 
ORIENTAL BANK 
NN a cccivaavekesen. banéaebie $2,569,470 
a I i 6n0tedasiticesenieass ° x 
_., a eee» 250,000 
Undivided profits ............ roeneee ° 57,011 





MONETARY AFFAIRS, 





Tnerg is an abundance of money on the 
market, which can be had at very cheap 
rates, where the proper security is offered ; 
but loaners are very particular, and scruti- 
nize collateral closely. The financial situa- 
tion, however, was never more hopeful, 
and surrounding influences more encour- 
aging. Of course there is a lack of confi- 
dence on the part of capital to develop any 
new enterprise, which seems to be general, 
as the same condition of affairs exists in all 
the money centers of the country—plenty 
of money, but no activity, or force of en- 
terprise to employ it in the development of 
the business interesta of the community. 
But greater care is being taken, and more 
caution exercised in making investments, 
which results in the possibilities of financial 
disturbances being greatly lessened. Cur- 
réncy is still coming to this center, and the 
rates of foreign exchange are tending lower, 
which foreshadows no immediate disturb- 
ance to our gold reserves, but, on the 
other hand, may result in shipments of gold 
from Europe hither, in settlement of our 
trade balarce. Call loans on Stock Exchange 
collateral have been quoted $@1} per cent., 
but good borrowers have experienced 
no difficulty in supplying their require- 
ments at 1 per cent. Commercial paper 
has been in good request, but the supply is 
still very moderate, as there is compara- 
tively little first-class paper making. The 
best indorsed bills are readily negotiable 
at 8@3} per cent. discount, and good sin- 
gle named paper has been taken at 4@4} 
per cent, 

Strook Marxet.—The same _ influences 
have governed the transactions of the stock 
market as have been noticed of late, and, 
under the skillful manipulation of the large 
operators, prices have generally got a shade 
higher, though the extreme fluctuations 
have been within a range of three per cent. 
The stock market has presented the same 
bullish temper as early in the week, and 
under the influence of skillful manipula- 
tion prices are generally higher. The 
Vanderbilt and Granger Stocks have been 
most actively dealt in, and show the largest 
advance; but the whole list has moved up- 
ward in sympathy with the strong temper 
that has prevailed. There has been, how- 
ever, no indication of increased outside 
buying, and thus far the movement has 
been confined to speculating cliques. 

U. 5. Bonvs.—The demand for Govern- 
ment bonds for investing purposes has con- 
tinued good, and prices have been very 
firm, while with some of the favorites an 
advance has been experienced. The fol- 
lowing are the = quotations. 


Bi. A . 

4368, 1891, vem. Bt ast Qurrencey 68, "8.127% — 

4298, 1891, coup... 118% ia Currency 6s, W.184 = 

. cool (33% |Currency 6s, '97.131 - 

4s, 1907, small... (2344 Curre: "Ys. 133 - 

%, coup... 12344 123%;|Currency 6s, "98.18% — 
T per cents.) ti 


Bank Sratement.—The weekly bank 
statement issued from the Clearing-house 
last week showed that the surplus reserve 
had increased $460,575. The changes in 
the averages show an increase in loans of 
$2,046,500, a decrease in specie of $531,900, 
an increase in legal-tenders of $2,081,- 
400, an increase in deposits of $4,155,700, 
and a decrease in circulation of $158,500. 
The surplus reserve is now $62,440,500. 

Banx Srocxs.—The following shows the 
osing quotations of bank shares: 
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Forgian Exonance.—The Foreign Ex- 
change market was dull, and slightly 
firmer. Posted rates for Sterling were un- 
changed at $4.86 for 60-day bills and $4.87 
fordemand. On Saturday actual business 
was done at $4.854@$4.854 for banker's 
bills, $4.86}@$4.86} for demand, $4.864@ 
$4.86} for cable transfers, and $4.83s@ 
$4.83} for commercial. In Continental Ex- 
change Francs were quoted at $5.20@ 
$5.19$ for 60-day bills, and $5.174@5.16} 
for checks; Reichmarks at 943@94j for long 
and 954@95% for short sight, and Guilders 
at 40} for long and 404 for short. 


FINANOIAL ITEMS. 

We learn by a dispatch from Boston that 
the intense and bitter contest which has 
been going on in that city for several 
months between the different electric light 
companies has come to an end. The con- 
struction of the several plants in Boston, 
especially their lines and structures, is far 
superior to anything in this line of work 
in the country, and combined will make 
the largest and most complete plant in the 
world. The management of the Brush and 
Merchants’ Companies held a meeting on 
the 16th inst., at which terms of consolida- 
tion were agreed upon, and a committee 
appointed to confer with the New England 
Weston later, relative to its joining the 
ccmbination, which, it is understood, the 
management of that company is ready and 
willing to do. President Bdware H. Geff, 
of the Merchants’ Electric Light and Pow- 
er Company, has removed to New York, 
and is now President and General Manager 
of the American Electric Manufacturing 
Compary, at the corner of Fifth Avenue 
and 28d Street. 

The Seaboard Bank, of which the officers 
are W. A. Pullman, president, 8. G. Bayne 
vice-president, and 8. G. Nelson cashier, 
has been admitted as a member of the 
Clearing-House Association. The bank 
has a large patronage among the members 
of the Petroleum and Produce Exchanges, 
and the merchants of the lower part of 
Broadway. 

Divipenps.—The Eleventh Ward Bank 
has declared a semi-annual dividend of 
four per cent., payable July 1st. 

The Bank of New York (National Bank) 
has declared a semi-annual dividend of five 
per cent., free from tax, payable July Ist. 

The National Bank of Commerce has de- 
clared a semi-annual dividend of four per 
cent., payable July 6th. 

The Importers’ and Traders’ National 
Bank has declared a semi-annual dividend 
of seven per cent., payable July 1st. 

The Mount Morris Bank has declared a 
dividend of three per cent., payable July 


1st. 

The East River National Bank has de- 
clared a dividend of four per cent., payable 
July ist. 

The National Butchers’ and Drovers’ 
Bank has declared a semi-annual dividend 
of four per cent., payable July 1st. 

The Bowery National Bank | has declared 
a dividend of five per cent., payable July 
Ist. 

The Mercantile National Bank has de- 
clared a dividend of three per cent., paya- 
ble July 1st. 

The Oriental Bank has declared a semi- 
annual dividend of five per cent., payable 


7 1st. 
he National Shoe and Leather Bank has 
declared a semi-annual dividend of four 
per cent., payable July 1st. 
The Irving National Bank has declared a 
dividend of four per cent., payable July 1st. 
The Fourth National Bank has declared 
a dividend of four per cent., payable July 
1st. 
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BROWN BROTHERS & C0, 


59 WALL 8T., NEW YORK, 


Bilis ot Exchange on Creat Britain, 
ireland, and France. 


COMMERCIAL and TRAVELERS’ OREDITS. 
SEALED PROPOS ‘ALS, 


Seats ft i | 
June ly 

LED FP P 

ceived ‘at the PO! POS ALN Wil, Bi BE 





1885, foc 8 ven (7) Per Ce - 
creat Bonds of the County of Foster at SH 
t ), issued for the following purpotres—viz., for 
f runding the outstanding warrants drawn against the 
County funds, $2,000; for the purpose of laying out 
and improving roads and building and revairin 
bridges, $2.0(0; for building a Court House and Jai) at 
County seat of said County, $6,000 
years after date, June Ist, ihés pa 
of the mat ae =" ten yea ta. a 








Continental Tata Ba 


New York, June 17th, 1885. 
Mr. FREDERIC TAYLOR has to-day re 
signed the Cashiership of this Bank in order to 
engagein other business. Mr. Taylor will con- 
tinue a member of the Board of Directors. 
Mr. ALFRED H. TIMPSON, Assistant Cash- 
ier, who has been connected with the Bank for 
twenty-eight years, has been appointed Cashier, 
Mr. THEODORE F. QUINTARD, Chief Ac- 
countant,and twenty-five years in the Bank, has 
been appointed Assistant Cashier. 
EDMUND D, RANDOLPH, 

President. 


THE STATEN ISLAND 
NAPID TRANSIT RAILROAD BONDS 


Principal Payable ist of October. 1913. 
{uterest Payable April 1st and Oct, Ist. 








THE UNDERSIGNED OFFER FOR SALE $40,- 
000 of the above firet mortgage six per cent. GOLD 
BONDS at PAR and accrued interest. The entire 
issue is $1,000,000 of which $600,000 has already been 
taken. The bonds have thirty years to run, and are 
issued under a mortgage made to the United States 
Trust Company, of New York. 

The above issue of bonds isa first mortgage on an 
old established suburban business, with a uniform 
and permanent traffic that cannot be diverted from 
this company, as it owns all the ferry franchises 
operative between New York and Staten Island, and 
even with its present facilities is earning not more 
than treble the interest on the entire issue of one mil- 
lion dollars. 

The proceeds of these bonds are to be used in the 
completion of the extension of the railroad from Clif- 
ton to opposite Elizabethpopt, New Jersey, and in the 
building of new docks for the ferryboats at Staten 
Island, and for a more complete equipment. 

Under the terms of the mortgage, which is made to 
the United States Trust Company, the trust company 
acts as custodian of the funds, and disburses them 
only on the certificate of the engineer, and under the 
orders of the Board of Directors. The bonds are for 
81,00 each, payable to bearer, but can be registered in 
owner's name, and have a sinking fund attached, by 
which they will be entirely liquidated at maturity. 

A prospectus,giving full details as to traffic, earning 
power, franchises, with map, etc. ,mailed, on appli- 
cation, 


H. L. HORTON & CO., 


New York, June s6th, 1885. 54 and 56 Broadway, 


SECURE INVESTMENT 
8 to 10 per Cent. 


REAL ESTATE LOJ LOANS! 





peiproveiuan of Farms and poe Property: 
WE CAN PL‘4CE LOANS at 8 to 10 p_r cent. 
met) in Jar; — oman amounts. Intrest payable 
temi-annu ty, aac y Trust Deed on 4 nvyer 
tenproved J ‘eal Hotate and on improve airy 
Stock Farms. Such Well Selected Loans 
a. SAFE BEYOND ALL Pare 
o have for Sale Choi nty an 

nicioat 3 end 8 per cent. 50, County BONDS. 
Highest Bank References, East and West. Corres- 


i 
“3 one’ an Youn & O'CKINSON, Denver. Col 


LINCOLN SAFE DEPOSIT CO. 
STORAGE WAREHOUSE, 


NOS.-32 TO 38 EAST 42D ST., 
OPPOSITE GRAND CENTRAL DEPOT. 
BULLDING FIRE-PROOF THROUGHOUT 
Burglar-proof Boxes and Safes rented 
at from $10 to $300 per year. 

THE BEST OF FACILITIES FOR GENERAL STORAGE. 
TRUNK STORAGE A SPECIALTY. 








By a A ta ln Commissioners 


THOS. L. JAMES. President. 
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A. §. HATCH & CO,, 


BANKERS, 
NO. 5 NASSAU STREET, 


Dealers in UNITED STATES BONDS, and 
other desirable securities. 

All marketable STOCKS and BONDS bought 
and sold on commission at the New York Stock 
Exchange, or in the open market: 

Active stocks and bonds listed at the New 
York Steck Exchange bought and sold on 
margin. 

UNITED STATES BONDS and other 
CHOICE INVESTMENT SECURITIES 
bought and sold DIRECT at current market 
prices NET. 

Deposits received and interest 
allowed on balances. 





a charming, healthful 

LORADO it: climate. beg make purchases and 

Money loaned. Bonds vg and sold. Farming 

facilities unsurpassed. Fars for sale. Information 
and Circulars, «ladly se 

Address CARMICHAEL } & MALCOLM, Denver, Col. 


THE WESTERN 
FARM MORTGAGE CO 
LAWRENCE, KANSAS. 


L 
Interest dates from e- 
rge 





poniin §. | No Losses. Send for Circular, refer. 

cntes and sample corm, 

g. Perkins N, F. Hart, em Perkins, Sec, 
st Warne, V.-Pres Auditor, ‘Treas. 


W,Gill 
way. C€.C. Hine A hone ta. 


BAIRD & BRADLEY, 
90 La Salle Street, Chicago. 
Established... .......... eae = 
REAL ESTATE b2°souissioh? 
PROPERTY RENTED 2 


for and remittances made promptly. 


TAXES *% Lr assessments looked after and 
ns “ite Mo: for a term of 
LOANS years Ee . - F- RY 
QU SE REY REPORT OF THE BANK 
THE yt apd onthe morning of Sat. 
urday, June 13th, 1 


. ¥. Office: 141 — 








*RESOURC ES. 














en i ctktcimaasaaniers $2,828,235 24 
ue from directors of the bank, in- 
cluded ip loans and discounts... ..@17,000 
fue Lan trust companies, state and 
BOMSRS WABES. «20. cccsccccecccsccncoesccee 836,809 98 
Due from bankers... 7,824 56 
wl entate.... .....005 14,206 23 
Bonds and mo’ 5,600 U0 
Stocks and bon 220.400 00 
8 me 945,465 64 
. legal tender-notes ‘and circulating oniniieil 
uv 1B a ae aes 279,290 11 
Current expenses............. 25,266 99 
Due from reasury United States 11,000 00 
Overdrafts 1,776 00 
Total 85, 411,486 “4 
Gapital i ilameaial . 000 
urvlus 150,000 
Undivided profi 106,436 Po 
Deposits subject to check. 
ra 
obruitied checks.. Taal e447, 157 87 
Due to banks 10.634 
ue to banke 8,131 1 
Cashier's checks outstanding......... eeccce 6,896 
Unpaid dividends Bdu 00 
$5.41 41, 486 486 74 





Total 
STATE on rey, York, County oF NEw YorE 


] rempects, @ 
true asl saith 6 of the cond tion of the ‘said bank before 
the transaction of any a on the morning of Sat. 
urday. the thirteen oy of June, thous- 
and eight hundred ay eighty. five, in respect to — 
and every of the Rome and particulars above s) 
according to the best of his powilecge and belief, a 
that the business of the said bunk ‘as been and is trans. 
acted at the location aforesaid. 
nos. SCHELL, President. 
EO. ROGERS, Cashier. 
Severally subscribed and laene by both deponents, 
the 19th day ot June, 1885. 
Epwarp C. Evans (No. 55), 
Notary Public, N. Y. Co. 


SOLID SIX PER CENTS. 


THE Jows LOAN AND TRUST QOMPARY, or 
Des Moines, Lowa, incorporated in 1872, and havin, 
ry Fy capital 0 oe ojere at par and accru 
interest, its six or bentures, claiming for 
them absolute safety, for’ the following reasons: Ist, 
They are obligations of a company of large capital, 

ich is solvent and prosperous. 2d. es of 
101,000 of Debentures is CC by the transfer to trus- 
tees of $106,000 of first 
ean for wich ie ie tn t Interest is paid semi 
sum for whic’ 8 Mo semi- 
at the Chemical pon bond Bank, 8 


ping 
five to “ —»_*- - are now d'by mang of the 
table nes Ba s and Edncational 
& le fastita ops of New Bol and and New 





heaviest financial institution in Iowa, 
may pure peed at t) 

Sow York; of F. A 
f H. M. Payso 


oan. ting 
widely snown as sound and conservative. a the 


D 
. Ban 
tol, N. -— Yavor Woop, beter, 
Hiram Dewino, Broker, 18 fall Beret New York. 
Pa seen, yy one ti = he 
ghout the country, sent on applica 
bentures, $20) and upward. Address ~ _ 
Cc, E, FULLE dent. 
H. A. COFFIN, Treasurer. >. Petes 


op- 
ent 


ave 





tabi: 4 years a 


DAKOTA INVERESENT COMPANY, 
Incorporated, Grand Forks, Dakota. 


speaterencens be ss is Patches der, U. 8 EA ea 
on, D. i, Manch 

Cashier LP National Bak, Mong iter Vt.; i foan 
Black lackb’ rab DD Berean Uaiverliygorty D Dakota, 


Texas 10 Per Cent Morleaces 


Secured on Virgin Lands, worth three times the 
amount of theloan. Interest, Semi-annual, Prompt 
payment in New York Exchange. 15 years residence. 
Satisfaction Guaranteed. 
Interest begins 6 days after receipt of drafts. 
Address, GEO. W. JACKSON, late Cashier Waco 
National Bank. Waco, Texas, P.O, Box 139, 


TO INVESTORS 
% NET E# te edwill 
ipa 

















fpoliao H in $0 Min: orth — 
enne, . n., WO! 
fines thoatnoust of the d guaranteed 
ppt ta in meat y. Firet-class 
references. on tere for circular, Metis Laeeoe paper. 
8.H.BA Loan Ag’t., Minnea: 
DIVIDEND. 





FOURTH NATION OF THE CITY OF 


Pe 
ss J 
rQ\HE BOARD OF DIRE Re HAVE THis DAY 
declared a divide 4 of ocr PER CENT., pay- 
able on and after July ts 
The transfer books will remain closed until that 
te, BUCKHOUT, Cashier. 





Tue Bowery NATIONAL Base.t 
New Yor«, June nah ) 

NTY- me TH DIVID 

Hee Di ECTO Gio Mt THE BRN DGS OF 
ast six months bave this day declared a divi- 

pA Lee tvE PER 2S of taxes, payable on 

and after July Ist. R. HAMILTON, Cashier. 


MARCANTILS NATIONAL Bank,) 
Ew York, June 19th, 1885. § 





DIVIDEND. 
[HE DIRECTORS OF THI Bang eS THIS 
day dec! . a4. vidend ENT. 
free of tax, iy atte at Ist, 1885. 


July ist, inclusive. rs. SCHENCE, Cashier. 


M[PHE NATIONAL SHOE app LEATHER BANK, 
New York, 19th, 188,—Sixty-THirp Div“ 
DEND rhe directors of this bank have this dey, de. 
clared ® mi-annual dividend of FOUR WD ER 
CE. . free of tax, parable only Ist, 1885, until which 
date the transfer book will 

H. M. KNAPP, 


Cashier. 








Envine Barwuss Be ANK, - 

TRECTORS OF Tate 
3 Rave thiw dey d ie poleond a divide: i UR 
Per C m and after — is 5 coy ot July 
next, 0 until’ w rd poeis "the eee con | oy . SOUPER, 





ATIONAL BUTCHERS AND ye BANK, 
NEw ae ne 20th, 1 5 Gauhe ait rectors of 
u 





dent 3 i W ont . payebte « ou and after 
July Ist, 1886. the transfer boo i) remain closed 
until That date. h. CHASE 
Cashier. 
THE ORIENTAL Banx, 
Naw Yorx, June wth, 1806, { 
G4 NSECOTIVE DIVIDEND. 
i MIDE 'O Yr PiveE rt CENT. (5) PER 
in) of the last fis 8 r yt 4-P 
” LYON G, AYRES, Cashier. 





THE psa Warp Ban [ 
w Yo try, o 16th 1885. 
Tie BOARD OF vIRECTORS HAVE THIS Day 
declared a'semi-annuat dividend of FOUR 
ENT., free from tax, payable on and after July he 


fou 
The transfer books will remain closed until that 
date. CHAS. £. Buows. Cashier. 


ATIONAL BANK OF COMMERCE IN NEW 
YORE. am ——x-— dividena 4 
ae «4 (4) PE 


tal stock of this oat’ pay ey able on on snd after . duly 
eu 1885. W. W. SHERMAN, Cashie 


MQ\HE BANK OF NEW ay N. BB AS 
New York, June 18th, 1885.—The Board cf Direc. 
tors have this day declared a dividend of FIVE PER 
CENT,, free of tax, payable on and after July lst. The 
transter book will be clored until July 6th. 
E. 8. MASON, Cashier. 
THE wy yh AND TRADERS’ Farsonst Bann, 


New oe June i 
piviDEND ¢ OF SEVEN PER CENT. OUT OF 
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To! 
STATE OF NEw YORK, Gounry or New 


ENRY 


pote Oe} PLEV- 


$778,195 42 


en in loans and discounts. . 61,761 e 
ouse lot 
gra tnd 
Stocke and bonds....... ees cees 
Ue eg asrgeecgssstacessons a ori i 97,476 00 
-ten otes reuiati 
‘ sopel banks 94,807 00 
silts rk $9,131 #1 
Items carried as cash 
—— sees esece 14a 
tal... siienaneneusncesete i, 187,676 72 72 
ane  PEABTLTT TES, 
Canital ~ x aia i Sp GEs coco ccccccesces $100,000 00 
U1 pervaded fits—viz.: 
Duscouns idcdsncedesoorsdses 
I nterest it. . ‘fita. ee 
Other PFONEE......+--secereeees eon 20 
—_—_ 1,017,004 e 
Unpaid dividends. .............6. ++ eccccccece 
Mak... ceoccccnnccosvoegsecscesesccoansece aii 181,676 676 73 


Yo 


TEER 
¢ thi ELEVENTH WAND B 
Loe Vand doine bustiens a at No. 147 f Avenge D, the 


ocated 
City of New Yor! 
each for 


, in said 
eitnocif saith that tthe £éremo yp 
schedule accompanying 

the ny busines 





pe duly sworn, 


‘on 
a 
ou ee. 























Severally subscri 


Loans and 4 as per i 
Due trom directors of the bank 





the omean 
a tra 


verally subscribed oy ‘sworn to by both depo. 
oa the ith day of June, I betage ya 
No Pablo. Kine coe N. Y. 
Certificate filedin N. Y. Coun 
LY Py an TH ooNT 
Qrags : Sita aa iE, on ee morning of Saturday 
une, 
the thir nail ay of BOUNCES. 
Loans and da t 81,073,268 79 
Due from te or "che 
bank, Included 1 = *Toans and 
mnogu unts...... zene esaoussssced ate 
trust co * 
= onal | ans, ae ber chad: lagasen py 02 
as per schedule... ... 
gtoe + an aaa nen sae 60393 68 
v 8. towel tender ‘notes ‘an 
notes of eee oaks pecs eres 62,289 
-items, and 
checks for the’ eat , ex- 
changes...... cosee B4,008 4 
Otner items carried as cash, 
per schedule. ......... ...eceeeee 700 56 
—ee 5,608 99 
and expense. viz,: 
Lape ene, OXPONSES, ....0...sesssereeseseenes 618 79 
Assets ets not included ' under either of the 
vig. : 
Furniture aud fixtures..............+ bie 8,000 00 
WORM, 0.0 csceccvenss teenerscnsssavecsooce 81,347,802 63 
LIABILiTiEs: rr 
Burplue’ paidin in cash,... $100,000 0 
urpius fumd.........-+ 35,000 OU 
ndi profits, viz. 
MBCOUDL, .. 00 eeeeeceee 
Interest...........+- ie. 
Other | profits weedecpeneesdaercee 
Due depositors as follows,viz aie: 
Depo: pone —n+ AL ¥s ee 1,105,001 10 
einand "cert 10,204 91 
Certified checks... 00.0502! st ; Aahs4 
1,128,280 14 
Due trust companies, state and national 
6, a8 per schedule....... 67,700 45 
Amount due, not tuded: under either 
of the above beeAs, vis. 
Cashier's checks outs 
——, for — and dis- 
pevcesbevontos-cte 296 46 
Unpaid dividends poseeecesesoecs Buu vO 


81,347,302 62 62 


Tota! 
STATE OF NEW YORK, COUNTY OF NEW YORK, 88.; 
ros. M. DE VEAU nd ‘ 


ocated 
and doing business at One Handred and Cwenty-fitth 
Screet and Fourth Avenue, in the City ot New York. 1p 
said county, being duly pueee. each for bimeelt, saith 
that the en yt —s with 
nying toe same, 


le accompa- 


ry 





the condition of the ‘enial bane before the t transacti 
any 


ot 
saction of 


business on the ey = of June, 1845, to the 


M. ‘De Y yEed President, 
Tos NSON, Cashier. 


best of his knowledge gad Se 


ibed and pt, ¥ by both depo. 
nents, the 18th day of June, 18%, before me. 


nO. H. Livenm 
_________—Notary Public, No, 64, Ni ‘New y York “oouuty. 





(QUARTERLY. REPORT OF THE ORI- 


NK, on the morning of Saturday, the 


13tn day of June, 1086 : 


pmsounens, 




















SEVEN PER CENT. 
rrmMCS> OU ARAN TEED a: 


PRINCIPAL AND INTEREST. 
THE EQUITABLE MORTGAGE CO., Kansas City, Mo, 
Aggregate Capital and Surplus of our associated corporations, 


S3S325,000 OO. 


AN Ss. 

ational Bank, N York, 
Merchants. Rational Bank. Kansas City, Mo 
Before investing, investigate. 


REFERENCES. 


Send for full information, 


$1,607,269 68 


the earnings of the My six months, has to-day 
been declared By this bank, payable on the ist day of a I loann and discounts. 613.69 # 218 73 
— Arr an * transfer ks will remain closed | Hue trom ‘trust Companies, state and na 
EDWARD TOWNSEND, Cashier. Banking-house oe we ae 116,008 94 
api nae pli Red 
195TH or Noor Monae B Bank, Other real estate, as per schedule. ‘duo v0 
i DIRECTORS oF THIS BANK vee. Bonds and mortgages, an ver scheduie..... 1000 0 
ees cle a sem}-an ual dividend AN HREE PE = | and bends, as per schedule ......... : 9 a36 4 
RTD Tale ke ee Fl POI: carctoks ca tncrese acebsonashstocerintess j 
e iba mooke wi wih be closed from June 2th to 8 tL gai-tender notes ‘and cireulating 906,109 00 
mi tat, inclusive. BINSON, Cashier, Pa? 8, viz, : 7. i... ."s ¢ 
AST RIVER WATIONAL BANK. A DIVIDEND | Bills ana’ checks for the 
E of FOUR (4) PER CENT. bas been declared from | )BeXt day's exchanges. ..... $65,794 16 
the profits of the last six qmontl spe able on and ther Senne epee as cash, 
after July lat, 1886 EWELL, Cashier. se per achedule......+...... $1,963 2 1,776 41 
WEsTERN Uxton _ OpAPE Company.) Loas and expense, viz, : : 
WwW YORK, June (0th, 1885. § Curent expenses... 12,844 07 
oieimeal NO. 72. Total.......+++ "ELA BIEE "tiga" Oe 74 
‘THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS HAVE DECLARED | Capital stock paidin in cash. ........ 8300, 000 00 
a quarterly dividend of ONE AND ONE-HALF PER | Surplus fund ) 
CENT. upon the capital stock of this company from Upcivieed 
the net earnings of the three months ending June Interest... 
20th inst., payable at the office of the treasurer, on and Other profits wt s1011 o8 
after the 15th day of July next, to the shareholders | Due deposit = 0 
of record on the 2th of June instant. Deposits sub ro oehesl “iio 906,121 20 
The transfer books will be closed at o'clock on the | Demand certificates of seno 68 
afternoon of the 20th of yon instant, and opened on Certified asia mee vse Iatachdd 21 1.981.100 oF 
the morning of the 2d of July next. . 
R, H. ROCHESTER, Treasurer. eK tT due aot included under o oither 
Unpaid dividends...... evecccescoceeccoccoce 739 65 
Total..... 2... SE EI ne - 82,560,469 74 
StaTE oF NEw Yorx, County or New ¥: 8. 
Cc, W. SLARKEY, Presiden | NG 
AYRES, Cashier, of the O8 &, «a 
bank located and ing, business at (23 wery, 
duly’ sworn, ot tow i inmeclf, saith that the tone 
iste ort with the yo the 
con- 
‘an the geet of 
nthe 1th fo ‘the 


on Seringy en. estoy, i s 


an tan Gali ven seled Hag ot Shnentn, 


Offices, 135 and 137 Broadway, N. Y., and Cer. 6th and Delaware ts.; Kansas City. Me, 








business 
best of his ‘knowl 


pac ee. 


Gaebler. 


TEE oD Bee 


¥th aay of Ju 


loca’ 
inthe City of New York,in said Cou 
sworn, each for himself saith tha 


knowledge and be 


CR. notes and RAR 








depositors as foliows, vi: 


are art MURR Y¥ 






CSregecobssccebece 176,368 00 
viz. : Bilis 
- tor = next aars 
86.819 53 
and expen 12,549 38 
4 oa eee Woo codeadvahes 
either ng ve heads, 
Furniture and fixtures....... Goeecs ceceses 2,750 00 
Total........ « - 1,690,275 79 
eae - ot 
Capita sock ala inh in $100,000 = 
Undivided pre . — 
) Roses 
ean 
77,848 98 


———— 1,411,456 81 


as site su’ t oe heck. 1,368,628 68 
po — mabdect © fae. 363 
posit... 7,865 Ov 
Certified checks: 37775053555" 19,045 53 
A La cqmpenies, | state 

an banks, 

achedule. .........sseeceeeee ey hve 20,707 60 
Amount due, not included 

under either of the above 
mpaid | Dividends pweedoccnse opecbecodececeee 


Total $1,690,275 79 
STATE r. aFY Yt aunty oF or New Yo é 
WiLL LL i. &, DARLING, wand A LBL 


and A LBER 


ib ashier of Fray 
a Soles ae at 0, 70 Thi 
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thet the takecousy duly 





a3 J a ins, to 


report, with the schedule accom 

In ail Fespest a trne at tat of the yon hash 
said bank, beto’ of any b 

the 18th day best of his 


WILLIAM A. PABLING, President. 
H. GALE, 


MEs Dixon, Notary 


hier. 
Severally subscribed and swore to by both depe- 
nents, the lith day sig June, 1886, before 


blic. 


City aud County ot New York. 
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in allt 


ake 


the 


(Qiks sonal RE 


an Associa 
day of oun 1885: 


All sums due from directors of 
this bank 


Total of loans ont  — age 
Btocks (Unised © 


on: 
silver oectsentes and sliver 
and nickel coin,............0++ 108,606 81 


“at 


Circulation re registered. . 


paid a before thetr 
iu respec 


Soon on 
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Loans end discounts, except to 


SScepecccehccetoccccscs 89,131,765 70 











ocated and di 
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ve 8) 
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rofite 1,669,626 37 
Due to depositors. 
ue to banks. nae 
Unpaid dividends, ier casice: 
eth OF CRI ins done gs00sntocctesesecan’s - ne 4 


Total . 19,261,544 97 
STATE a mee Yor, Giry axp County or New 


WILLIAM L. JENKINS, \ President, and 

PKATT, Cashier of the abovenamed ban 
ciated bank, iY 
| a York, in said county, 


DALLAS B. 
aD asso- 
the City 


ng duly and erall 
and se 
t the f rH 
it of th ie condition of 


E Ns, 
ALLAS B. PRATT, Cashier, 


Mth ay of June, 165, 


ateatiel and affirmed by’ both deponents 


Beayagp Crvusg, 
y Public. Kings County. 


Certificate filed in Now Mork County. 
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f Sat 
Q ot June, 1886: mn _— 
acai RESOURCES. 
8 an t seve 1,645,857 
Due from directors Of ‘bank ° x 
included in loans and discounts.@8: ,739 94 
Overdrafts, as per schedale................++ 6,625 61 
from trust panies, state, and 
a banks as per scuedule.......... 243,535 34 
Banking house and lot, as per 
achedule,. 850,000 00 
—- entate, a as per sched. 
é a hn 60,888 83 
Stocks and saigl: as per schedule......... 82.00 00 
b ap gedesighbodsd cece dbede oo bees 141,989 60 
nited menses es lewal-tender notes and 
late ee national banks.. 262,660 00 
Cash come 
Bills and anacke for the next 
oars exchanges............. $105,477 11 
as per schedule.,............. 51,641 15 
lous and ex; . 4 —- 
FORD PAB svcccdccccesccccecses 5 
Current expenses. epnccepeteas 20,111 67 
—_——— 11727 
DebBvecccasedcdgrhitamis dantactuvcvieds 761 81 
LIABILITIES. — 
api al . sock, paid in in _\ i Sp aepap errr bar vr} | 
NAS SBBG, ., cccrrccccccescccccccccccsssecs a2 
Undivided vided profits, H 
Inte Dae reer 
Other ~— oa 0 
pect eS essa es 
su ¢ 
ie Te co 
atdnneteher one ee . im 
Due trust companies state and 
national as per eched- 
Bp cone veges bp cogpodess 604,62 
Amount "due, “not included 
ander either of the above 
b » Viz. 
U di ° oe 183 60 
158 60 
neeeens enannene canesetuanantaamaanel $82,497,761 81 
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22 (826) THE INDEPENDENT. [June 25, 1885. 
Gommercial podeyy By be AR at ty AD AMS & CO Insurance, 
nes cae a respectable total of sales. 7 et 
DRY GOODS. FOREIGN GOODS. JUST WHAT IS TONTINE? 


Tue general tone of the dry goods market 
has been quiet during the past week; and 
this being the dull season of the year, no 
new features have characterized the trans- 
actions, as the requirements of dealers have 
been pretty well supplied through the me- 
dium of the recent auction sales. The 
prospect is in every sense a hopeful one, 
however, notwithstanding the timidity 
there is manifested on the part of buyers, 
and the strict adherence to the hand-to- 
mouth policy that has held sway io the 
dealings of the trade for so lovg a time. 
There was a brisk demand for bleached 
cotton goods in the latter part of thé week ; 
and, in this connection, it can be stated that 
stocks of several leading makes have been 
entirely closed out since the late reduction 
of prices. Stuple cotton goods and flannels 
continue to move steadily on accouat of 
purchases made recently at private hands 
and through the medium of the auction 
rooms; but a comparatively small amount 
of new business was done by the commis- 
sion houses. The jobbing trade was quiet 
as arule, but a fair distribution of staple 
cotton goods, flannels, ete., waa made ia 
package lots by such of the principal job- 
bers as are satisfied with small profits. 

Corron Goops have ruled quiet in agents 
hauds, aside from bleached shirtings, in 
which a very fair movement wus stimu- 
lated by price reductions on some addi- 
tional makes. The sales of bleached goods 
during the week have been exceptionally 
large, several of the most prominent makes 
in the market having been closed out 
privately. The prices obtained have, how- 
ever, been very low, and so unremunera- 
tive to the mills that an immediate cur- 
tailment of production has been determined 
upon by some of the leading corporations. 
Brown goods were in light request by job- 
bers and converters, and the demand for 
colored cottons, corset jeans, sateens, etc., 
was chiefly of a hand-tvo-mouth character 
and light in the aggregate amount. As 
above noted, jobbers are doing a fair pack- 
age trade in bleached goods, etc., but ona 
very slender margin of protit. 

Print CLorus were in modcrate demand, 
and prices continue steady on the basis of 
8 1-16c. for 64x64 ‘‘spcts,” and 2gc. for 
56x60s, respectively. 

Prints were dull in first hands, and the 
piece distribution continued sluggish; but 
low prices enabled some of the large job- 
bers to accomplish a fair business in shirt- 
ings, ‘* job lots” of fancies, etc. Some in- 
quiry for old dark fancy priots is being 
made, but ‘carried over” stocks are almost 
nominal, and holders are therefore indis- 
posed to entertain the very low offers made 
by intending buyers. 

Ginguams, ETO.—The jobbing trade in 
dress gioghams, staple checks, plain and 
crinkled seersuckers, chambrays, and otier 
woven cotton wash fabrics, was of fair pro- 
portions; but the demand by package 
buyers was comparatively light, and main- 
ly restricted to small lots of epecialties 
actually required for freshening assort- 
meots. 

Dress Goops have ruled quiet in com. 
mission circles, but some few additional 
orders were placed for Fall fabrics, as 
cashmeres, soft wool suitings and sackings, 
plaids, etc., for future delivery. The job. 
bing trade was only moderate, the demand 
by retailers having been chiefly for small 
reassortments of Summer materials, as 
nuns’ veilings, buntings, albatross cloth, 
beiges, pin-checks, lace checks, cashmeres* 
grenadines, etc. 

Wooten Goops.—This department par- 
takes of the general dullness, and a less- 
ened attendance of buyers has established 
a perceptible quiet. Commission and 
agency houses were only moderately well 
engaged in attending to the shipment of 
goods on account of back orders, while 
the demand for future delivery of worsteds, 
overcoatings and heavy-weight cassimeres 
was considerably less animated than of late. 
For light-weight suitings and pantaloons 
there was a pretty steady inquiry, only pre- 
vented from maturing into a large crop of 
actual transactions by the very limited and 
incomplete character of the supplies avail- 


There was a little spirit of activity in 
the foreign goods department of the trade 
during the week, under the influence of 
which, some select importations of Summer 
goods was disposed of. Importation at 
this Ly eee is an unusual thing, but the de- 
mand for certain styles has compelled a de- 
parture from the regular routine. There 
is no expectancy of a continued demund, as 
the briskness in the dealings manifested 
a slowing up toward the latter part of the 
week. 

The imports of dry goods at this port for 
the past week and since January ist, 1885, 
compare as follows with the same period 
of last year: 


Fortne week, 1885. 1884. 
Entered at the port. . $922,726 $1,546,243 
Thrown on the market... 1,018,533 1,828,560 

Since Jan, 1st. 

Entered at the port.......... 44,398,930 55,674,985 
Thrown on the market....... 64,053,045 


46,594,205 


disciadsecaeaiicgenialiisdeaaitabaes 
Tue large Philadelphia concern of Wan- 
amaker & Brown has dissolved partnership 
by mutual consent. The Oak Hall enter- 


prise passes under the proprietorship of a 
stock concern, to be hereafter known as the 
Wanamaker & Brown Corporation, with 
William H. Wanamaker as President, Jobn 
F. Hillman as Vice-President and Treas- 
urer, and William Sidebotham as Secretarv. 
The business at Nos. 818, 820, and 822 
Chestnut Street, the partnership between 
John Wanamaker and Samuel M. Wana- 
maker is dissolved, and a limited partner- 
ship entered into under the firm name of 
M. Wanamaker & Co. John Wana- 
maker becomes a special partner by this 
incorporation, the amount of capital con- 
tributed by him being $150,000 in goods 
and merchandise. The general partners 
are Samuel M. Wanamaker, William H. 
Wanamaker, Isaac D. Shearer, and F. 
Marion Wanamaker. John F. Hillman, 
who has been Johu Wanamaker’s partner 
in the business of the Grand Depot, has re- 
tired, Mr. Wanamaker admitting his son, 
Thomas B. Wanamaker, and Robert C. 
Ogden. The firm name of the business 
conducted at the Grand Depot will be John 
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MroR FETA 


eg; aT, 


tient ew 


CARPETS. 


MUST BE SOLD. 


PATTERNS WHICH WE DO NOTINTEND DU- 
PLICATING, ALSO SINGLE PIECES AND REM. 
NANTS,IN ALL THE DIFFE RENT SHADES, WILL 
BE CLOSED OUT AT PKICES THAT WILL INSURE 
IMMEDIATE SALE. 

LOT |~BRUSSELS UARPETS AT 4ic. PER YARD, 

THE LOWEST EVEK KNOWN. 

LOT 2~ODD % MOQUETTE STAIRS AT #1 PER 
YARD: WORTH 81.75. 

LOT 8-INGRAIN SQUARES AND DROGGETS AT 

LESS THAN COST OF PRODUCTION, 

LOT 4—10,000 SMYRNA MATS AT $110, EXTRA 

QUALITY; WORTH 82, 


MATTINGS. 


6¢0 DIFFERENT COLORINGS FINE FANCY MAT- 

TINGS, JUSL LANDED, NOT NUMBERED REGU- 

LARLZ; WILL BE CLOSED OU C AT 810 PER ROLL 
OF FORTY YARDS, OR %c. PEK YARD. 
SOME AS LOW A3 134c. PER YARD. 


SHEPPARD KNAPP 


& CO., 
__SIXTH*AVENUE AND 18TH-8T. 


BUY YOUR 


WINDOW SHADES, 


Empire, Opaque Shade Cloth, and Em- 
: pire Spring Fixture, 








FROM THE MANUFACTURERS, 


JAY C.WEMPLE & CUO., 


537 & 589 Broadway, New York. 


IMPORTERS 
John King & Sons’ Scotch Hollands, all widths and 
colors. Manchester Dead Finish. The best made. 
Send for Price lists. Our one-inch roller carries a 

shade 9 feet long by 84 inch wide. 
e"Great) improved. 

reduced, bueq 
health, com “| and 7 
Rail Seen dra 

0 rs 

tracted chest avoid 


Peete, BRACE, 
— re aro the 











able. Fall hosiery and underwear formed 


Sixth Ave., Cor. 22d Street, 
will, during the next Thirty 
Days, offer GREAT BAR- 
GAINS in 


DRESS GOODS 
SUMMER SILKS, 


Many of these Goods are 
marked down from 25 to 50 
per cent. from former prices. 
Special offerings in our 
Cloak and Suits department 
Every garment reduced fully 
50 per cent. from former 
prices. 


ADAMS & CO. 


R. H. MACY & C0, 


14th ST., SIXTH AVE.,and 13th ST., 
NEW YORE. 








GRAND CENTRAL FANCY AND DRY GOODS 
ESTABLISHMENT. 





WE ARE DEVOTING PARTICULAR ATTENTION 
THIS SEASON TO THE MANUFACTURE OF 


TAILOR-MADE 
SUITS, 


MADE BY EXPERIENCYD MEN TAILORS. WE 
OFFER A STRICTLY ALL-WOOL TAILOR-MADE 
SUIT AT $18.49; ALSO, IN SAME LINE, A THREE- 
PIECE SUIT, SILE-LINED €OAT, AT $29.99, AND 
TH BEST THAT CAN BE MADE BY ANY HOUSE 
AT FROM $49.99 TO $56.49. ALL OF THE ABOVE 
WILL BE PERFECTLY FITTED TO EACH 
CUSTOMER, WITHOUT EXTRA CHARGE. 





WE ALSO CALL SPECIAL ATTENTION TO A FEW 
OF OUR 


BLACK SILK 


SULTS, ALL OF THE LATEST AND MOS1 FASH- 
IONABLE DESIGNS, AND OF THE MOST 
SUPERIOR WORKMANSHIP, AS FOLLOWS: $19.99, 
$24.99, 828.49 AND $68.99, THE LATTER PARTICU- 
LARLY ELEGANT. 


A FULL AND COMPLETE LINE OF OUT-DOOR 


GAMES, 


COMPRISING LAWN TENNIS, CROQUET, ARCH- 
ERY, PITCH-A-RING, RING-TO8S, BATTLEDORE, 
ENCHANTMENT, LAWN POOL, ETC., ETC. 


ORDERS BY MAIL WILL RECEIVE PROMPT AND 
CAREFUL ATTENTION. 


FALL AND WINTER CATALOGUE WILL BE 
READY IN SEPTEMBER. 


R. H. MACY & CO, 
ra Perego 


PATENTEE AND MANUFACTURER OF 


Pale BOSOM Shirts to Order. 


New and Exclusive 
Designs in 


PENANG, 
CHEVIOT, 

MADRAS, and 
ZEPHYR. 


FANCY SHIRTINGS 


just received from Lon- 
don and Paris. 


A Special Pattern 
Cat for each Cus- 
tomer. 
2" Orders may be duplicated by mail at any time. 


erfect Fit Guaranteed. Write for Rules for 
Self-measurement. 
Hos. pe vues Givens, t Ww YORK. 
an assau Stree 
Send two cept stamp for thirty-two page Lilustrated 
Catalogue. 




















TEN ISL 
FANCY DYEING | ESTABLISHMENT, 
ne Nou | iis Baoudwanr near 9th Be Kaw Youn, 
pinta an , BILADELYHIA. 
. Clean, and nash yess Goods and ents. 
, , Cloake, Robes, etc., of fall fa an 
> cleaned or dyed success- 


A the most apie styles, 
Hy w 
ts cleaned or dyed whole. 
Curtains, °W N sows Ghades Table-Covers, 


etc., eaned 0 
Em oy: in, the. best . 
proved “app ances, and faving. ss ees anew 


promise sine boat ee cat cahaee seamat se 


(Tue following article, by Col. Jacob L. 
Greene, the President of the Connecticut 
Mutual Life Insurance Company, of Hart- 
ford, Conn., has been received for publica- 
tion in Taz INDEPENDENT, in response to a 
request made by us. In view of the great 
public importance attached to the system 
of Tontine, and the wile discussion of the 
subject by those interested in life insur- 
ance, we desired, for the benefit of our 
readers, a literal definition and explana- 
tion of the nature of Tontine insurance, 
Colo- 
nel Greene treats the subject ably, fully, 


colorless and without personalities. 


and fairly, and what he says will attract 
wide attention.—Epitor INDEPENDENT. } 





To THe Evitor or THe INDEPENDENT. 

In making its contracts a life insurance 
company has to take into account three 
things, no one of which can be certainly 
foreknown: First, the mortality it will ex- 
perience, or, in other words, the losses it 
will have; second, the expenses it will 
have to incur; third, the rate of interest it 
can earn on its investments and the losses 
it may meet, or the profits it may make, on 
investments. 

If the company knew exactly what its ex- 
perience would be as to these matters, it 
would charge only a premium which just 
met the requirements, and left nothing over. 
But it cannot know exactly what its death 
losses, expenses, interest and profit or loss 
on investments will be. Soa mutual com- 
pany must charge a premium which will 
certainly be sufficient to meet any expe- 
rience that can prudently be apprehended ; 
and each year when it knows just what its 
losses, expenses, interest and profit or loss 
have been, it will know just what has been 
paid over and above the cost for the year, 
and what each*mao’s share in that overpay- 
ment has been; and each man’s share of the 


total overpayment being returned to him, 
his insurance for we year will nave cost 


him just what it has cost the company, and 
every man will stand on an exactly equal 
footing. 
In studying the matter to find what its 
experience is likely to be and to determine 
upon what bases it will be safe to make its 
coniracts which may cover very long periods 
of years, the company finds that death 
losses are unlike all other losses which are 
insured against, in this, that the older men 
are the more rapidly they die, the greater 
the losses: for example, out of 10,000 men 
aged 30 it must expect to lose ina year 84 
men by death; out of the same number at 
age 50 it must expect to lose 188 men; and 
at 60, 267 men. The loss increases as men 
grow older; and each man’s share of the loss 
increases as he grows older. But the com- 
pany finds, also, (as the Co-operatives are 
dnding to their sorrow) that men will not 
long pay an tncreasing share of losses,—an 
increasing premium: Ama2n who begins at 
30 by paying only $84, will not go on in- 
creasing until at 50 he pays $138, and at 
60 pays $267, and at 70 pays $620, for the 
same insurance. In order to enable men 
to take policies that they can be reason- 
ably sure to carry for life, or for such 
long period as experience shows they 
generally need to carry it, the company 
must not charge an increasing premium, 
but a level one from year to year; 
but the level one murt be equal, on 
the average, to the increasing one, and 
therefore must be higher at first and lower 
afterward; for example, the man at 30, 
instead of paying $84 the first year, and 
expecting to pay $1388 when he is 50, and 
$267 when he is 60, &c., must pay (set- 
ting aside expenses) say $162 year; which 
is more than his share of the losses will be 
for a long time, but less than they will be 
after a time, and the excess for the early 
years will be reserved to meet the heavier 
share of losses afterward. The company’s 
premiums are uniform from year to year, 
but they provide for an increasing loss, by 
providing a reserve to meet that loss, and 
each man contributes to that reserve ac- 
cording to the proportion of his personal 
risk to the whole risk: and each man’s con- 
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time, is in excess of the cost of his insurance— 
his share of the actual losses and expenses 
—up to that time: and hig contribution to 
the reserve is necessary and is required upon 
the expectation that his policy is going to be 
kept in force, that the company is going to 
have his risk in the future when the losses will 
be heavier. lf, therefore, he stops at any 
time—lets his policy lapse—he will have 
paid all his share of the actual losses and ex- 
penses, and his contribution to the reserve 
besides, which contribution to the reserve 
is not needed by the company any longer, 
because it will not have his risk any longer; 
and as that contribution to reserve was on 
account of future risk and not on account 
of past cost, when the risk ceases that 
contribution becomcs an overpayment,—a 
payment in excess of past cost and not 
required for future cost because there is to 
be no future risk. 

So there are two ways in which a man in 
a mutual company may make overpay- 
ments, that is, payments in excess of his 
share in the losses, present and future, and 
expenses of the company: Ist, if the losses 
and expenses each year are less than the 
premiums paid at the beginning of the year 
contemplate, or are paid in part by extra 
interest earned, then that much of all the 
premiums is overpayment, and each man’s 
share of that overpayment is instantly cal- 
culable: 2d, if he stops paying, lapses 
his policy at any time, the contributions he 
has made t» tne reserve to meet his future 
share in future losses, being no longer 
needed because he will not put the compa- 
ny to any risk in future and consequently 
will not share in its future losses becames, 
by the fact of his lapsing and the cessation 
of his risk for the future, overpayment— 
payment in excess of past cost which has 
been met, and not required for future cost 
because there is to be no future risk. 


Formerly, whep those who had the hand- 
ling of the commercial part of the business 
did not clearly understand the relations it 
involved, very little was done to so adjust 
those overpayments as to put each man 
always in the position of paying only for 
what he really got, and of really getting all 


he had paid for. But as time weet vu und 
these matters were discussed and un- 


derstood, the companies gradually re- 
formed their methods so as to ascertain at 
the end of each year just what overpay- 
ment each man had made at the beginning 
of it, and either to give him a paid-up addi- 
tion to his policy for it, or return it to him 
by deducting it from his next premium; 
and if he lapsed, thus converting his con- 
tribution to the reserve into an overpay- 
ment, they agreed to give him so much 
paid-up insurance as that contribution 
would buy, on some agreed basis of cost: 
so that, practically, a man insured in what 
is now the ordinary way in several com- 
panies, pays each year only what his risk 
actually costs the company, getting back 
his overpayment at the beginning of the 
year by an addition to his policy or by a 
reduction of his premium at the end of it; 
and, if he stops paying, lapses, he gets 
back his contribution to reserve for future 
losses, by receiving a paid-up policy for as 
much as that contribution, treated as a 
single premium, will buy. 

Thus he pays only for what he gets: and 
thus, also, he gets what and ull he pays for, 
and each gets just his own,—just what and 
all his own premiums will pay for. 

This is what the non-Tontine companies 
call legitimate insurance. 

Tontine proposes this: it fixes a period 
during which its scheme is to be ap- 
plied,—10, 15 or 20 years: Take say a 
20 year Tontine: all who enter it agree 
that they will pay their premiums in 
full and take out Lo surplus earned during 
the period, but leave it to accumulate to 
the end of the 20 years; they also agree 
that if they lapse, both the surplus earned 
and their contribution to reserve, shall be 
surtelied to the company for the Tontine 

The policies of those who die during the 
20 years, the policies not having lapsed, 
are paid at their face; but the surplus 
earned by them is lett in the Tontine fund. 
At the end of the 20 years, the surplus 
earned by those who have lived and paid 
through, and the surplus forfeited by those 
Who died, and the surplus and contribu- 
tions to reserve forfeited by those who 
lapsed, who could not or did not pay 

ough,—all these items are taken as the 
Tontive fund and dividedamong those who 
have paid through the 20 years. 





The practical effect of this plan may be 
thusillustrated: take 10,000 men. all at age 
30, insured for $10.900 each, by annual 
premium life policies, in a 20 year Ton- 
tine class, in a company whose estimates 
of Tontine profits we have before us; sup- 
posing their expenses and interest earnings 
to be the same for the 20 years that 
they have been for the last ten, and their 
mortality to be only 80 per cent. of that 
expected by the table, a man who lapsed 
his policy in the 5th year, for instance, 
would forfeit his contribution to the re- 
serve, $459.08, and the surplus earned on 
his own premiums, $278.29. or $737.37 
total: he would also forfeit his share of 
the accumulations already made for the 
Tontine fund, so that his real loss would be 
about $1058: the #737.37 forfeited from 
his own premium might have bought 
about #1900 of paid-up insurance. 

A man lapsing the 10th year, would for- 
feit his contribution to reserve, $1,010.12, 
and the surplus from his own premiums, 
$637.81, total $1,647.98, which might have 
bought $4,100 of paid-up insurance. 

A man Japsing the 15th year, would 
forfeit his contribution to reserve, $1,663.67, 
and the surplus from his own premiums, 
$1,105.42, total $2,769.09, which might 
have bought $6.000 of paid-up insurance. 

A man lepsinog the 18th year, would 
forfeit his contribution to reserve, $2.107.84, 
and the surplus from his own premiums, 
$1,450.63, total $3,557.97, which might 
have bought $7,100 paid-up insurance. 

A man lapsing the 19th year, would for- 
feit his contribution to reserve, $2.263.44, 
and the surplus from his own premiums, 
$1,577.79, total $3,841.23, which might have 
bought $7,500 of paid-up insurance. 

To accumulate their estimated Tontine 
profits, would call for about 6,900 lapses 
out of each such 10,000 policies, forfeiting 
their contributions to reserve, $2,405. 210.46, 
and the surplus from their own premiums, 
#1,492,586 89, total $3,897,747.35, which 
might have bought from $7,600,000 to 
#8.000,000 of paid-up insurance. 

There would be 620 policies becoming 
claims by death which would forfeit to the 
Tontine fund the surplus from the pre- 
miums on them, $395,326.58, which might 
have added between $800.000 and #900,- 
000 to the insurance paid on those poli- 
cies. 

The aggregate of cash forfeitures to 
the Tontine fund required by their esti- 
mate for such a number starting in sucha 
class, is at least $4,293,073.88; and the 
aggregate amouct of paid-up insurance 
which it might have bought would be at 
least $9,000,000. 

By the plan pursued by certain of the 
cumpanies, thoso eums would have enured 
to the benefit of the families of those who 
paid them in and then lapsed or died: 
Tontine takes them for the benefit of those 
who live and pay throu; h. 

The non-l'ontine companies insist that 
the full insurance product of each man’s 
premiums should, under all circumstances, 
go to his own beneficiaricvs: Tontine allows 
it do so only upon fulfillment of two 
conditions, living and paying through the 
whole of an arbitrary period. 

The non-Tontine plans can give no one 
an extraordinary return; on the otner hand 
they exact no losses from any one: Tontine 
offers extraordinary profits to about one- 
third of the whole number insuring, made 
up by what is lost by forfeiture by the 
other two-thirds. 

The Tontine estimates referred to give 
each man who lives and pays through, 
$2,975 98 more than his own premiums can 
produce for reserve and surplus. That 
sum must be made out of the forfeitures of 
reserve and surplus by those who lapse, 
and the forfeiture of surplus by those who 
die. 

The semi-Tontine, or limited Tontines, 
differ from the foregoing in this, that after 
three premiums have been paid, a part of 
the contribution to the reserve is allowed 
for a paid-up policy: the remainder of the 
reserve and all of the surplus 1s forfeited to 
the Tontine tund. The estimates of semi- 
Tontine profits are about 11 per cent. less 
than those from full Tontine. 

Jacos L. GREENE. 

HARTFORD, June 18th, 1885. 


in, 


TONTINE IN INSURANCE. 


Tue following is copied from the annual 
report, recently issued by John K. Tarbox, 
the Commissioner of Insurance for the 
State of Massachusetts ; 


“The Tontine policy bas been freshly bronght 
into controversy of late. As maintained between 
the representatives of rival companies, the con- 
tention, however earnest and honest on the part 
of the disputants, is hable to the bias of seit- 
interest, and ihe arguments, though entitled to 
the respect due their iatrinsic merit, should be 
weighed with intelligent cure. But the question 
is broader than the schemes or fortunes of rival 
corporations. Jt commands attention in foreign 
countries, as well as in America, in connection 
with social ethics, natural justice, and correct 
principles, involving the permanent well-being of 
the institution of life insurance. To tnis aspect 
I refer, not in a controversial temper, but by the 
exhibition of certain facts and propositions to 
aid tne discussion of the matter. 

“The history of life insurance legislation in 
Massachusetts is pertivent. Prior to 1861, the 
ordinary life insurance contract provided for the 
absolute forfeiture of the policy, however valu- 











able it had become by the purchase of previons 
payments, upon negiect of the holder from aay 


cause to make further payments thereon. This 
was felt to be a great hardship and injustice, a 
cruel penalty on misfortune, and a defeat of the 
berteficent object of life insurance. Consequent- 
iy, the legislature of 1861 forbade such contracts 
of forfeiture by Massachusetts companies, de- 
clared them void as repugnant to good cen- 
science and public policy, and provided that, 
when a policyholder ce premium payments, 
he and those interested in the policy should have 
the benefit of his previous payments by the 
continuance of his insurance in forse for such 
period as the reserve on his policy would pay 
for. This mode of caroring the rightful equity 
of the insured and his beneficiaries was changed 
by the act of the legislature of 1480, now in 
force and appucable to contracts nade since its 
passage, which provides that, under certain con- 
ditions, a policyholder may surrender his policy 
and receive its surrender value in cash, red also 

provides that no policy shall be forfeited after 

two annual premium payments thereon, but the 

holder shall be entitled to a paid-up policy of in- 

surance for an amount which the net value of 

his lapsed policy, less a certain surrender charge, 

will purchase, 

**The Tontine policy of to-day, in its distinc- 

tive feature, is identical with the aforetime for- 
féitable life policy so sternly cast out as repro- 
bate by the laws above referred to, with the dis- 
tinction that, under the latter, the forfeitures 
accrued to the general fund for the benefit of 
the company and all its policyholders, and in aid 
of its financial responsibility, while in the Ton- 
tine the forfeitures go to enrich the individual 
survivors of the special class of policyholders 
who enter the compact, constituting a company 
liability instead of a company asset for the pro- 
tection of its policy obiigauons, The difference 
does not seem to favor the Tontine, but to de- 
stroy the only ground upon which the forfeiture 
can be piausibly defended, Bur, however that 
may be, the mode of disposal of the proceeds 
does not touch the character of the principal 
traasaction, except incidentally, The »stake 
played for, ratber than the game itself, consti- 
tutes the chief offense. Our law condemns, 
forbids and meskes void the contract of 
forfeiture, irrespective of any proposed 
disposition of the confiscated values, 
because tbe forfeiture is unconscionable, 
ultbough nominate in the boud; and, while the 
law is applicable alore to the undoubted sub- 
jects of its jurisdiction, our bome companies, it 
must be taken as the judgunt of the state upon 
the impolicy aud injusiice of all forteitures in 
life insurance which destroy a tamil; trust, 
whether by the Tontine or any other plan. ‘Uhat 
judgment, pronounced in 1861 and 1e-affirmed 
in 1580, I anticipate, will not be reversed, but 
more earnestiy confirmed upon any reconsidera- 
tion of the subject. Successive legislavures 
have refused to extend the provisions of the 
nou -forfeiture law to inturance contracts made 
by foreign companies with citizensof Massachu- 
setts; nut, I conceive, because of doubt of its in- 
herent justice, but from considerations of ex- 
pediency as to how fur the state shouid assert 
such jurisdiction. 

** As was iruly testified before the committee 
of the New York Assembly, in 1877, by the 
principal officers of companies which deal in 
Loutues, the Tuntine policy is taken for pur- 
poses of invesiment by a set of men who would 
not insure thew lives at all, The inducement vo 
the investment is not the wortby product of 
Capital in usefal employment, but the expected 
protits trom forfeitures enfurced against Ppolicy- 
hoiders who become unable to keep their policies 
in force. And these forfeitures are taken from the 
Widow andorphan, and the unfortunate, wost 
in need of the help and protection of life in- 
surance, for the beuetit of the more fortunate, 
who need 1t less, or uot at ali, How the Tonwne 
vuperates to defeat the primary ovject of lite in- 
surance must be clear to the dullest apprehen- 
sion. The forfeitures already divided or set 
apart as proftivs for tbe survivors under this sys- 
vem, if applied under the Massuchusetis law, 
would have provided for dependent family sup- 
= to the amount of tens of millions of dol- 

rs. 

* The companies engaged in Tontine business 
claim a novable fiuanciai success, Lt the curpo- 
rations, expensively carried on, yet weaithy out 
of it, aud certain of the investments pulicy- 
holders make great profits out of it, as the com- 
panies promise, it wuet be at grievous loss to 
somebody who can ili afford the juss, 

“Aside from the mural qualiwy of the matter, 
conceruing Which I waive controversy, the cou- 
siderations which the public aspect seems to me 
principaily to iuvite are tuese: Furst, whether it 
18 praveut to wake of our insurance companies 
Greut b.nking establishments, noi calied for by 
the needs of simple ufe insurance ; and, second, 
whether an insutuuon orgauized as whe life in- 
suLranee system Was, for a bevevolent and unseif- 
sb use, Bhuil be combined with enterprises of 
selfish speculation, such as the Tonune uudeni- 
ably is. Of the true reply to these propositions 
1 can bave no doubs, 

“Insurance companies refer boastfully to their 
great accumulations as guaranty of ther 
strength aud prosperity. But, besides that the 
moth may corrupt aud the thief may steal, this 
amassed wealth 1s constantly environed by perils, 
such as the best prudence cannot surely ward, 
Liwbilivies increase as fuuds 1ocrease, and liu- 
bilities remain though funds be lost, while any 
excess Over liabilicy is vos the production of toe 
company, bus trioute levied irom the pubic. 
Tne Lonune tund of surplus dves vot strengthen 
the company, as it belongs vo preferred creditors, 
and the company 18 Ouly its wmporary trustee. 

“ For reasous stated in the last report of the 
department, aud further considered in discus- 
s10n Of the subject of iuvestment in the present 
report, I am strongly persuaded of the impolicy 
and positive danger of maguifying the banking 


modate mudern pians of Tuntine speculation 
and endowment investment, ‘Lhe closer life in- 
surance is held to 118 essential object, which 
has won for it the universal eswem of the 
thoughtful and humane, and apart from mer- 
cenary speculation of whatever nature, the 
better the auspices for its safety and dignivy, 


**Lhese considerations may not win favor with 
persons epgaged in life insurance as @ purely 
business enverprise, and intent upun the pursuit 
of immediate resuits and private protit. I 
speak rather to those who value the institution 
as a social beneticence, and would preserve ite 
phijactbropic useiuiness in fuil integrity ; and 
who recognize, beyond selfish interca:s and the 
enjoymeut of their own time, their duty re- 





sponsibilivy to future generawons of their 
and country.” 


teature 01 life-imsurance lustitutions, to accom-, 





Connecticut 


MUTUAL 


Life Insurance Co. 


Considers the true and especial 
purpose of life insurance to be 
the protection of the family. 

Life Insurance is Family In- 
surance, 

The present policies of this 
Company are, therefore, so 
framed as to secure to each 
family, in the most absolute 
manner, the entire benefit of 
the premiuths paid on their 
poliey; and, in case of lapse, to 
prevent the forfeiture of any 
part of them for the benefit of 
others. 

Each policy. states in plain 
figures the amount for which 
it wiil become paid up, in case 
of lapse at any time, 


Example: Anoual premium Life Policy for 
$10,000, age 30, premium $228.50; 


After 3 premiums, policy is paid up for... $649 


“* 10 $6 ke 6 sce ® 

“ ‘as oF 008,400 

“« » « at ets 4s +0e4,280 

“« 90 a “ « $6 64006, 280 

“ 35 ad oe faa Oe Lee 
and 80 on. 


(It is the forfeiture of just such paid-up in- 
surances, and of all the surplus of premtuma and 
interest, which furnishes the profits of the Ton- 
tine system.) 


This is a purely mutual Com- 
pany. 

It seeks the absolute protec- 
tion of the family; perfect 
equity; and the lowest cost. 

Its assets, January Ist, 1885, 


were 


$53,430,032 91. 


Its Surplus, by the highest 
legal standard of solvency, was 


$4,195,658 57, 


MILLER & SMITH, 


General Agents for New York City, Long 
Island, and New Jersey, 


1 Wall St., Cor. Broadway, 
NEW YORK CITY, 
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Weekly Market Review. 


GROCERS’ WHOLESALE MARKET 


[For the Week ending Friday, June 19th, 1886.) 


COFFEE. 
Rio,.Ordinary to Choice...........+. 6 @12% 
Santos, Fair to Good...........+006- 8%@ 8% 
Msn k00666 ce cccccoecce coeenvesedes 12 @20 
NK. vi be eannnaded 60006c860b000 164,@1744¢ 
DERTOGEIND.. «once cecececccoseccoecce 1% @12 
BANGER. cccdee coccces eesecbecceees TY%@wy 
TEA. 
BIQGOR,. .. voces cccccccccccseccccesee ”..18 @40 
—_ HIYGOR...ccccccccccccccccseses 14 @60 
BOB oc cccce cocccesces seesccecccose 16 @45 
Gumpowder........ c600 cevcccceces 18 @65 
Gv ccccdecrteccescscecceserese 22 @60 
SUGAR. 
Raw.—Fair to prime.......+...+ , —~—@ 56 
Harp.—Cut Loaf...... dubtenenevenes —@ 7% 
Crushed......- © ccccccccccces —@ i% 
Powdered.......ce00++++ 7 @ 1% 
GRANTEATED. «2c cccccece covcece 6 3-16 @ #% 
WairTe.—Muuld A. .....-ccccccccoerees — @ 6% 
SE Gi xcvaccosasecensceseed 5%@ 5% 
BONRB . de céksccdisccsessccecssssces 4%@ 4% 
MOLASSES, 
GU. c kcsccccctcceccecosecccconcees 138 @20 
PIG, oc ccccccccceces sonccee 18 @21 
$6 GEOOCETY....cccccccecccccecece: 20 @25 
POSED BOO ec cc ccccccvcscecvecvcesess 20 @38 
New Orleans........... ecbeesovonevees 85 @52 
FISH 
George’s Cod (new), per qtl. -8400@ 450 
Grand Bar « Cod........65+00 800 @ 4% 50 
Mackerel, No. 1 Mass......... . 16 00 @ 20 00 
Mackerel, No, 2 Mass........+. 10 v0 @ 18 00 
Mackerel, No. 3 Mass........+. 8300 @ 38 50 
BOS TSCTINE. « o ccccccccccccese — 8@ — 18 


- — - 
GENERAL MARKET. 
FLOUR, MEAL, Ero. 


Fioun 

Bour Extras and Patents. $300 @#4 00 
iaccecseanncscesedevers 260 @ 3 05 
Supertine Spring........... 275 @ 3 25 
Ohio, Ind., icky yl. aaa 

fine Winter........ @ 805 @ 3 55 
No, 1 Extra..........eeees 400 @5 00 
Western Spring Wheat, ext’a 310 @ 3 40 


Minnesota, ‘Clear”...... . 340 @410 
Spring Wheat, “Patents”. 425 @ 6 45 











Good to Choice Spring 
Wheat, Extras. ......... 880 @ 38 46 
Ex. Amber Ind., Ohio, and 
= itil eet eae 345 @ 3 80 
O. Round Hoop Ex. (shi ’@). 845 @ 3 86 
White Wheat Ex. (O. & Ind.) 4 00 @ 4 40 
Missouri and Ill., choice.... 4 60 @ 4 55 
” al Alt 485 @ 6 00 
Genessee, Extra Brands.... 425 @ 4 45 
Winter Wheat, “Patents”. 5616 @5 175 
White Wheat, Michigan Ex. 4 20 @ 5 00 
BOUTHEEN FLOUR: 
Mc 0000ccdsaeseusencees 460 @4 15 
Family.........- seeceocens 49) @ 5 00 
VFAncy ..ccocceccces csccccce 400 @ 6 65 
Rye Fiov 
PURO. cccccccccccoccecsocs 260 @2 80 
Bupertine.......se000 ees +» 350 @410 
Oornn MEAL: 
WENNER, oo ccccccceccoosecs 290 @ 3 20 
Brandywine..... nhGiacaeial 3356 @ 340 
Prize Medal........s.se- 33 @— — 
GRAIN, 
Waeat : 
White, No. 1..... coeuneawl #1Cl @—1 02 
BARC. ccccccecccccces 101 @— 1 02 
Bed, Be. Boccccccccccccees 1 U2@— 1 02% 
RN : 
Baek, Hes. Bic ccccccc cece — 544@— 54 
BOOM cocceccccevecees eves — 58 @— 60 
White, NO2......seeceeeeee — 62 @— 62 
Oats 
White, No. 1 
Western 
Stave Mixed 
Bye 
Btate........ 
Western 
BEans : 
Mediums......... eeccccece 150 @-—- 
MasYOWG. 0 cccccccescccces —— @170 
BOE bc cberedecvenccoendes of — — 
Green, prime, #bush.......— — @ 1 20 
PROVISIONS. 
Pong : 
Ordinary Mess...... eee 1115 @— — 
Wow MewB. ..ccccccccece —— @ 11 75 
Family Mess, City....... —— @ 11 50 
Prime Mess, Western.... 1075 @— — 
Bacon 
D. B., Tom CleAtS. cc ciccccccces 
D, 5., Short Clears,. 
D. 8., Shoulders........eeseeee0 
Our Mgats: 
Smoked Hams......... 
Smoked Shoulders. eee 
MILL FEED 
(We quote per 100 - ) 
Bran, @01b6.... ..ccceccecs 3— @% — 70 
Shorts, 60 RO ate — eae — 75 
Middiing, 80 to 100 Ibs. . — — Ww 
Bh MIME, .. coves — 0 @ 1 00 
Rye aR HO —— @ — 8% 
Bcreenings............e06. — 60 @ — 30 
Oil Meal, per ton.. —— @ 32 00 
Cottonseed Meal, per ‘ton. . 26 00 @ 75 


HAY AND STRAW 
Hay, No. 1, prime, per 100lbs $ 
Hay, No. 2, good, ** 
Hay, zo. 8, medium rs rs sees 
Hay, Shipping P coeee 
Hay, Clover bag aa 
Hay, clover mixed ‘ 66 eevee 
Btraw, No.1, Rye “ cant 
Straw, No. Q tye * Sean 





Straw Oat oe @ sie 
COUNTRY PRODUCE. 
NEW BUTTER. 
Creamery, choice to fancv...........+++ . 18@206 
“ ordinary to prime............ 13@17 
Half-firkin tubs........)..scecsseeeeeeees IL@IT 
Weleh tubs........csccocccccccccssecees —@Q— 


Western imitation 
factorv 





ee eeereeeeee 11@— 
6@9, 


LARD. 


CHEESE. 
State factory, fancy.......... eo0e 1%@ — 
State factory, light skims, prime to 
Cis dainieb evds cesccvactidesss 1 @1% 
State factory, skims, fair to good,.... 6% @ 6% 
Ohio flat, prime to choice............ 6% 






Ohio flat, ordinary to good. . 
Skims, Penn., fair to choice 


EGGS. 
State and Penn., fresh laid..... 13K%@ 13% 
Western, fresh-laid............ ..+- 12%@ 13 
BOGIMOER, ccccccccvescccssoscees coe —- @- 
DRESSED POULTRY. 
Turkeys, fair to choice...... ... —10 @— 12 


Chickens, Philadelphia, per pair..—36 @— 42 
Chickens, State and Western...—30 @-——- 36 


NE 6 écttedencdensseeneensnses - 8 @— 138 
TEGETABLES 
PO, DOG oa ics cccsececoses 125 @ 3 00 
Onions, Bermuda, per crate..... —-— @— — 
Asparagus, per dozen banches.. 1 00 @ 200 
Cucumbers, per crate.......... —- 10 @1 00 
Beets, per Crate.....sccoe cece — -- @— — 
Tomatoes, f'la., per bush....... — 15 @ 1 50 


Radish, L. L, per 100 bunches. — 
Green Peas, per two bush. bag.. 1 50 @ 1 75 


DOMESTIC GREEN FRUIT. 
Strawberries, per qt...........— 6 @— 18 











Cherries, per ID... .cccecccccee 5 @wm— 10 
Peanuts, Va., Seengeaes, 
new, per ID... cccceccccees — 4 @ 4% 
| ee — 6 @ 7 
Huckleberries, per qt.......... — § @—10 
DOMESTIC DRIED *RU:T. 
PE, occusscadcecetnantce oe ~ 1% 
NS, ON 6 0cc60000004008 (fa—11% 
Peaches, Unpeeled............. —— @-—— 
Peaches, Evaporated —12 @—lis 
Blackberries........ .. - — 38 @— B54 
GRONTMG, cs cvccccecceccs - — 38 @—103 
OE OT —18 @—21 
WOOL : MARKET. 
Indiana Medium, unwashed. béseseuenn 28 @35 
“6 oe © ew wned 26 @217 


‘Coarse and quarter blood....20 @28 








N. Y., Mich., and Ind., washed X and 
SM ce he atinth aiekaeale wneed wn teed 35 @40 
N. (Xe Mich., and Ind., o a 40 @45 
acenmewen 35 @40 
“ sed ad pa 28 @33 
Ohio, Tenn., and W. Va. X and XX. ..40 @43 
” we ae 43 @45 
- - Bs Buewened 44 @46 
“ o ©. Di Miece 85 @40 
“ os “* common... ..30 @34 
Burry at value, — 
GUANO AND ‘D FERTILIZERS. 
Per Ton. 
Soluble Pacific Guano.......... 838 00@40 00 
Nitrate of Soda, per lb........ ‘ 4 
Sulphate of Ammonia, per lb.. 4 
Sulphate of Potash............ 40 00 
Muriate of Potash. 45 00 
Pidibiendtshicesneninanes 15 00 
Fine Ground Bone 38 00 
H, J, Baker & Bros,’ Specialties : 
Potato Fertilizer............. 45 00 
Wheat 7.” peaketenhweda 47 50 
keene 46 50 
AA Ammoniated eames 
phate Fertilizer........ 37 50 
Pelican Bone Fertilizer....... 32 50 
Baugh & Sons’ Specialties : 
Tobacco Fertilizer........ .. 30 00@35 00 
Raw Bone Superphosphate, 
per 2,000 lbs... ...eseeee 8u 00@35 00 
Twenty-five Dollar Phosphate, 
per 2,000 lba..........+-. 25 00 
Economical Fertilizer for Po- 
Es 80 00 
Warranted Pure sd Bone 
Mea!, per 2,000 lbs...... . 30 00@33 00 
Export Bone, per 2,000 ibs... 26 00@28 00 


Lister Bros,’ Specialties : 


Standard Superphosphate.... 37 00@40 00 


Ammoniated Dis’d Bone...... 32 00@35 00 

U.S. PROSBRAIC...ccscescrsee 29 00@31 00 

SOU PO nncacececcetess 31 00@33 50 

Cyenent Beme...coccesccece - 29 00@31 50 

Potato Fertilizer. ............ 47 00@50 00 

Tobacco ee 47 00@50 00 

DUCKTRNN — nec cccvecce 32 W@35 v0 
Mapes F. and P, G, Co.’s Specialties : 

PN Do oo. cconccesecces ° 48 00 

Corn i. pehavamioentmenuee 46 00 

TRE. cn cnetcceacesanese 50 00 

Complete “A” Brand.......... 40 00 
Michigan Carbon Works’ Speeial- 

ties: 

Homstead Superphosphate. . 40 00 

Homstead Tobaceo Grower.. 60 00 

Banner Raw Bone Fiour...... 45 00 
A, L, Surdy’s Specialties : 

Phospho- Peruvian Guano.. 36 00 

Ammoniated Superphosphate, 32 00 
Williams, Clark & Co.'s Special- 

ties : 

Americus eee... 38 00 

Royal Bone Phosphate. ..... 32 00 

Americus Potato Fertilizer. . 45 00 

Fish and Potash,..... .... 35 00 


Americus Pure Bone Meal. . 


ASHES.—We quote 4@4}¢ pane for Pot aud 
53¢@6 for Pearl. 





GOOD NEWS TO 
LAD I lr: Ss! 
inducements 
0 . Now's your time to 
We orders for our celebrate 
as and Coffees, and secure 
7 utiful Gold 


Cc ose Obina Tea Bet. oF Band 
JOMPANY Decors ted Gol 


Decuraicu nee or per et on Gold Bane Mose 


THK GKEAT AMERICAN TEA CO., 
P. 0. Box 29 *t and 8 Vesev St. New York 


FIRSTCLASS PRINTERS’ MATERIALS, 
Types, “Strong Slat” Cases, Gabinete, a, Seen, Pas 


hres > ochiotave 





THE 
GREATAMERICAN 














lo Fulton, and 16 and 


VANDERBERGH, WELLS & COMPANY. 
toh Street, 








INSURANCE. 





Massachusells Mutual Lif 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
84 Years of Successiul Experience. 
PURELY MUTUAL. 
Every policyholder a stockholder and entitled to 
participate in distributions of surplus. 
The Mass. non-forfeiture applies to all policies, and 
contains the most liberal features ever before offered 
Examine ite merits before insuring your life. 


ACTIVE AGENTS WANTED. 


E, W- BOND, President. 
JOHN A. HALL, Secretary 


M. V. B. EDGERLY. “d Vice-President and 
Manager ot Agencies. 








J. M. ALLEN, President. 
W. B. FRANKLIN, Vice-President. 
J. B. PIERCE, Secretary. 





OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


New Yor, JANUARY HTH, 1885, 
The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the Com 
pany, submit the ollowing Statement of ils 
affairs on the 8lat December, 1884. 








Premiums on Marine Risks from Ist Jan- 
uary, 1884, to Sist December, 1884.,....  3,958,"189 44 
Pospteme on Policies not marked off Ist 
BNUATY, 180A.........ccseeeeeeeereeeeees 1,447,756 70 
Total Marine Premiums..................++ 85,405,796 14 
Premiums marked off from \st January, 
1844, to Slat December, 1884.. ° 94,066,271 0 04 
Losses paid during the sam 
EINES cescctemsscsbcesseese 92,109,919 20 
Returns of Premi. —— 
ulas - 
penses... « » -8787,789 4 
The Company has the following Assets, 
Z.: 
United States and State of New York 
tenn City, ae and other Stocks.. $8,776,685 u0 
ks and otherwise.. 005,100 v0 
Kea’ Estate rr ¢ taims due the Company, 
estimated a eoccce 440,000 00 
Premium Notes and Bilis ‘Receivable. 1,454,969 73 
Cash in Bank.....cccccccccsssscseseevesecece 261,544 65 
AMOUDE........ccccccccccscccseesceses $12,938,289 88 





THE MANHATTAN 


Life Insurance Company, 
OF NEW YORK. 


Was organized in 1850, and has accumu. 

lated Assets of over $11,000,000, with a 

Net Surplus over all liabilities ‘of $2.300,-- 

000, by the valuation of the New York In- 
surance Department. 


Points for an lnsurer to Consider, 


AN ORDINARY LIFE INSURANCE Policy 
provides an estate for your dependents after your 
death, free from the claims of creditors. 

AN ORDINARY ENDOWMENT POLICY 
provides for death, and also for one’s advancing 
years, but at a heavy outlay. 


THE MANHATTAN’S NEW FLAN 
offers both advantages combined in one, and at a very 
much reduced cost, 

This new policy is superior to ordinary Life Insur- 
ance, because you need not “ die to win.” 

Superior to ordinary endowment insurance, because 
much less expensive. 

Superior to “ Tontine ” Insurance: 

ist. Because the results are not estimated, but fixed 
in a positive contract. 

2d. Because, after three years, there is no forfeit. 
ureaf payments on discontinuance of the policy. a 
cash or paid-up value being guaranteed, by the New 
York Law. Business men appreciate the advantages 
of this new form of insurance, and are largely in- 
vesting in it, because— 

The annual deposit is practically saved, while it 
secures the needed izsurance during a designated 
period. 


POSITIVE RESULTS 
OF A POLICY IN THE 


MANHATTAN LIFE, 
ON THE NEW PLAN, 


Age, 30; amount of Policy, #10,- 
000; term, 2O years. 


The Annual Premium will be...... 


At the end of that time the Com- 
pany will return to the holder 
PE soxnninctndipeenendegigiieebsititys 85,700 00 

Thus the $1U.U000 Insurance will 
Rave bee= ecechred at the net 
cost for 20 years of only.......... 


81.68 per year for $1,000 insur- 

ance, or, if the Cash be not 

drawn, the policy will become 

I iasdicscnscncteccsvssnsesesued $10,050 00 

These results are not estimated, but are fixed in 
Positive Contract, the full face of the Policy mean- 
while being payable in the event of the death of the 
assured. There is no forfeiture of payments on dis- 
continuance of policy after three years, a 


Cash or Paid-up Value being Guaranteed by 
the Terms of the New York Law, 


8301 80 


For examples of other ages, and also on the 10 and 
15 years’ plans, write or apply at the office. 
NOTE.—The Manhattan's is the simplest form of 
policy in existence, and incontestible after five 
years, this feature having been originated and 
dopted by this Company over 21 years ago. 





Bix per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates 
of profite will be paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legai representatives, on and after Tuesday, the Third 
of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1880 will 
be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the Third 
of February next, from which date all interest thereon 
will cease. The certificates to be produced at the time 
of payment and canceled. 

A dividend of forty per cent. is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the Company fer the year ending 
%ist December, 1884, for which certificates will be issued 
on and after Tuesday, the F/fth of May next. 

By order of the Board. 

J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary 


TRUSTEES 


J.D. JONES, MUND W. CORLIES, 
OHARLEN DENNIS, DMD E LEMOYNE, 
W. H. H. MOORE, ROB'T B. MINTURN, 
DAVID LAN WILLIAM BRYOR 
GORDON W. BURNHAM, JOHN ELLIOTT 
A. 4. BAY JAMES G. DE FOREST 

. LEVERICH, 
BENJAMIN H-FIELD, THOS. B. CODDINGLON 
JOSIAH 0. LOW, HORACE K. TH 
HORACE GRAY, WILLIAM DEGROOT, 


WILLIAM E. JOHN L. RI 
WILLIAM Hi, RODGR. N_DENTON SMITH, 
JOHN D. HEWLETT, HENRY E. HAWLEY 
‘WILLIAM H. WEB WILLIAM D. MORGAN 
OHARLES P. BURDETT, ISAAC BELL. 


JOHN D. JONES, President. 
CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-President 
W. H. H MOORE, 2nd Vice-Pres't, 
A. A. RAVEN, 8d Vice-Pree't. 





Fidelity and Casualty Co., 


214 and 216 Broadway. New York. 


Officials of Banks, Balipoade, Express and Insur- 
ance eS Se can ob 


pore 0 SURETYSHIP 
from thin Gorn BY are 8 at 44 ee. The Bonds of 


thle Cony the “oaks of the State 
ID EN 
mat faeces aad. Full in- 
| on as nts tod re 
JOHN M. CRANE, Seo TF HITLAS, Asst. Sec, 


Tn oy 
fies thi. some 





The Manaattan Life Insurance Co, 


156 and 158 Broadway, N. Y. 


HENRY STOKES, President, 


JACOB L. HALSEY, 1st Vice-President. 
HENRY B. STOKES, 2d Vice-President. 
HENRY Y. WEMPLE, Secretary. 

8. N. STEBBINS, Actuary. 


FIRE INSURANGE 


For Summer Tourists. 








Before you leave town for the 
Summer insure the wearing 4p 
parel, jewelry, luggage and 
other personal property which 
you take with you under one of 
our floating policies, covering 
against loss by fire in any hotel 
or boarding house, or on any 
train or boat, or wherever it may 
be in the United States. 

Policies issued for $500 and 
upward at low rates. 


PELL, WALLACK & CO., 


55 Liberty Street, or 
1218 Broadway, cor. 80th St., N. » 

















cy 
ur 


















June 25, 1885.| 


THE INDEPENDENT. 





(829) 25 











SUMMARY OF 


FORTIETH ANNUAL REPORT 


OF THE 


NEW YORK LIFE 


Insurance Company. 


BUSINESS OF 1884. 


Revenue Account. 


Premium Receipts...... ..... $11,268,850 76 

Interest Receipts............ 2,971,624 63 

Total Income............ $14,240,475 39 

i ceeeteninnenteteeetinaaaaaee TT 

Disbursement Account. 

Paid Death Clains........... $2,257,175 79 
‘“* Endowments............ 873,808 50 
“ Annuities, Dividends 

and Surrender Values, 3,603,970 85 


Total Paid Policyholders 6,734,955 14 





17,463 
$61,484 550 


Condition, January Ist, 1885. 
Cash Assets.............. $59,283,753 57 
i ceemetemnnnetieneiemediaaaee 





Surplus (Co.’s Standard) 4,371,014 90 





Surplus by State Standard 


(estimated)............ $10,000,900 
Policies in force............. 78,047 
Insurance in force........... 229,382,586 


Increase in Assets, 1884 $3,740,850 85 


Death Claims paid. Income from Interest. 
1880, $1,731,721. 1880, $2,317,899. 
1881, 2,018,203. 1881, 2,432,654. 
1882, 1,955,292, 1882, 2,798,018, 
1888, 2,263,092. | 1888, 2,712,863. 
1884, 2,257,175. 1884, 2,971,624. 


Cash Assets. Amount at Risk. 
Jan. 1, 1881, $43,183,984. Jan. 1, 1881, $135,726,916. 
Jan. 1, 1882, 47,228,781. Jan. 1, 1882, 151,760,824, 
Jan. 1, 1883, 50,900,296.  Jan.1, 1888, 171,415,097. 
Jan. 1, 1884, 55,542,902, Jan. 1, 1884, 198,746,043, 
Jan, 1, 1885, 59,283,753. Jan. 1, 1885, 229,882,586, 





The Latest Advance m Life Insurance 


I8 THE 


Non-Forfeiting Limited 
Tontine Policy 


OF THE 


NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


A Policy combining the Non-forfeiture 
features, originated by the New York Lirg 
in 1860, with the Privileges and Profits of 
its popular ‘‘ Tontine Investment Policy.” 

IT FURNISHES 

1. Term insurance at low rates, with 
surplus accumulations at compound inter- 
est. 

2. The privilege of continuing your in- 
surance at original rates after your Tontine 
Period expires. 

8. The entire Cash Value of your Policy 
in Ten, Fifteen, or Twenty years, on the 
basis of full legal reserve. 

4. A grace of one month in payment of 
premiums, during which time your indem- 
nity will be unimpaired. 

5. Protection against loss, in case of de- 
fault in payment of premium after three 
years, by the guaranty of a paid-up policy 
—as upon ordinary policies. 


MORRIS FRANKLIN, President. 

WILLIAM H. BEERS, V.-Pres’t and Actuary. 
HENRY TUCK, 24 Vice-President. 
THEODORE M. BANTA, Cashier. 


’ D. O'DELL, Superintendent of Agencies. 


HENRY TUCK, MD., } 
A. HUNTINGTON, m.p.,5 Med. Directors. 


The Twenty-ffth Annual Statement of the 


EQUITABLE 


Lite Assurance Society, 


OF THE UNITED STATES, 
or the Year ending Dece mber 31st. 1884. 


REVENUE ACCOUNT. 

ist, mm, & a te me 
Belenes, cenaeey 8 rom last ac- on00n20 72 
INCOME. 


DURRATAG, asian ove cscecdess cosed 812,081,330 22 
Interest and Rents... .........+ 2,972,149 88 15,008,480 05 





865,435,729 78 


DISBURSEMENTS, 
Claims by Death and Matured Endow- 
Dividends, ;Burrender ( Vaiues .and Annu- 


anted ‘; neseeeccsss 


Dividend Paid f 
Dividend on 


har; 
ay seuritics chia 














BIE, cc0c nssecccnccccevcccceses cose 1,215,549 91 
General Expe ceamanensecesbo Sire Bert lw 
se: County, and City faxes... 971 OL 

‘otal Disbursements............ 8 aes 12 
alance, Dec. Sist, 1884, t wn 

NEW ACCOUNL........-..6.. 000s 55.537,720 66 

BALANCE SHEET. 
ASSETS. 
Bonds and Mortgages...........-+s:+-+++2-+ 15,494,726 72 
New York Heat “Botuts, nance & the om 

Equi table Buuding rand pure un- 

Ger foreclOBUPe,.... ....--seeeeeesessscees 6,676,005 11 
United States ‘Stocks. State Stocks, City 

rok the Stocks authorized by 

laws 0 1 State ot por eetcatenane 18,400,407 00 
Loans By 2 ene Stock: 

market * — $7,1 5,319,641 08 
Real Katate outsvie he's tate ‘of New 

York, including purchases under fore- 

closure and Society's Buildings in other «016,106 66 
Cash ‘in Banks and ‘Trust Gompanies, st 

interest; and in transit (since received 

and invested). seseecceesseceese 6,078,061 86 
Commuted Commissions................... 210,872 29 

acc 
112,083 57 
404,680 45 
Premiums due and in process of collec- 

gon ss (less premiums paid in advance 9na,731 
puldest Pete 1,071,294 00 
Total Assets, Besember Bist 

iene Meat aaee Ae GUSi01.008 54 

LIABILITIES, 
Reserve on Outstanding Pol- 
icies at yen ME. cc sscceee 47,549,728 44 
a a by jeath h (proets not 
eccccccescoccscoces 128,586 U0 $47,678,308 44 





aia 11884. $10,483,617 10 


Sur 
of f which the proportion centri 


com puted) by icies in general classis $4,074,756 10 
Ot which the proportion contributed (as 
computed) by Policiesin Tontineclassis 6 is 6,408,861 6 


$10, 0,483,617 10 10 
Upon the New York State Standard eye ay 
cent. interest, the Sut susie... bead 730,332 73 
n 


New. Assurance writt 
Te t . “Outstanding “Insur- esetengades pte 
oe = 
ceo etetariaecins consentet 300,409,171 00 


——,e- OF 1884 iene > 1883. 
Ereminm, income... eeecces 
=a aon © 





Contested ‘Ulatm ve 

From the undivided surplus, poe by, poli- 
cies in the General class, reveresionary dividen ar 
be declared qa on settlement ot pest an — 


their respective onnuel pe premi ams Joa 
ILLIPs, 
J. G. Van Cisx, { Actuaries 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS. 





Henry B. Hyde, Daniel D, Lord 

James W. Alexander, James M. Halsted, 

Louis witegeraie. Horace Porter, 

Henry A ribut, George De F. L, Day, 

Benry G. Marquand, Ashbe! Green, 

William A. Wheelock, Parker Handy, 

Henry 1 ohn A. Stewart. 
arcellus Hartley, John D. Jones, 

John Sioa Robert Lenox Kennedy, 
enry M. “Alexander, Kelly, 

Chauncey M. Depew, Cornelius N. Bliss, 

arles G. Lando’ Cc, uD. 

Henry 8. Terbell, William B. Kendall, 
‘bhomas 8. Young, ate Borrowe, 

B. Williamson, illiam Walker, 

George W. Carleton, E. W. Lam 

B.F. dolph, F. De Navarro, 











Wm, Alexander ™m 88, 
Stephen M. Philli Edward W. Scott. 
step. Pt, ne _ t 


OLIVER, AMES, EUSTACE, ©. FITZ, Hoslon i STUAR 
ART, 
DE WITT POORER. 9 Philade iphia - 
HENRY Ke WOLO 
A VAN B ERGEN 
ORACE J Be arde Manchester Eng. 
ret TAV G. POHL, Hamburg 


HENRY B. HYDE, ey 


JAMES % ALEXA DER, Vick-PResip 
MUEL ee ton 2p Viow-Paesrpanr. 
WILLIAM ALEXAND 
£. W. LA et 
EDWARD W. SCOTT, SuPERINTEN 


NEW ENGLAND 


Mutual Life Ins. Co. 


Beng. F. Stevens, Pres. Jos. M. GIBBENs, Sec, 
osececeeeccccces ones ++ 17,095,567 10 
Liabilities..... peaaniinensian 14,700,116 37 
Total Surplus........... 82,395,450 73 
The attention of_the public is called | to the New 
Feature in jste Insurance adopted by this . 
neowment ‘olicies for precisely 
um ‘ore charged for whole Lite’ Pol: 
policies participate in the Annual distri- 
bution ot surplus, and are +ubject to the , 7-4 
setts non-forfeiture law of 
Cash ae gad paid-up insurance values in- 


sEempblets ex ex) fanatory of the New pistes may be 
had on application at Company’s Office 


POSTOFFICE SQUARE. BOSTON 


TARY. 
 MEDIOAL EXAMINER. 















Philadelphia. 
SEVENTY-FI TH ANNUAL state, 


Soe aes nth aa 


MA epnengsoanes seeescecceces 





reg to reinsurance, 
THOS, B. MONTGOMERY, Preeident™ 





STATEMENT 


The Mutual Life Insurance 


Company of New York, 


RICHARD A. McCURDY, President. 


For the year ending D 


ber 31st, 1884, 
















































































BT rcnncaceniseiievisncesamadtiattitiabetenistatabtedeebid 9108,876,178.51 
Annuity Account. 
Ann. Ann. 
No. | Payments. No. Payments. 
Annuities in force, Jan. Anquiins in force, Jan. 

i Sears 61 $23,134 31 Sap 61 $23,661 S 
Premium Qunuities... 3,674 96 Pretitum Annuities. . 2,994 44 
Annuities Issued........ 5 1,756 nnuities Terminated.. 5 1,909 90 

66 $28,565 97 66 $28,565 97 
Insurance Account. 
No. Amount, | No Amount, 
Policies in force, Jan. Policies in force, Jan. 
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Old and Young. 


HER MIRROR. 


BY 





CELIA THAXTER. 





O mimror! whence her lovely face 
Was wont to look with radiance sweet, 
Hast thou not kept of her some trace, 
Some memory that thou canst repeat? 


Could I but find in thee once more 
Some token of her presence dear ! 

O Mirror, wiit thou not restore 
Her shadow for an instant here? 


Thou couldst not yield a boon so great. 
I see my own dim face and eyes 
With love and longing desolate, 
All drowned in wistful memories. 


Blindly for her dear hand I grope ; 
There's nothing life can have in store 
So sweet to me as this sweet hope, 
To feel her smile on me once more! 


Portsmouth, N. H. 
a 


A SUMMER STORY. 


BY WILLIAM OU. 





STODDARD. 


**Goina, Dave?” said a leather-aproned 
man in the door of the blacksmith shop to 
a tall young fellow who stood at the corner 
of it, gazing out upon the lake. 

‘*Up to 'Squire Meredith’s. 
back this afternoon.” 

‘*You may have the shop all night, if you 
want it. .’ll be here myself until pretty 
late.” 

‘All right.” 

The words came out in the kind of auto. 
matic tone from which thought and pur- 
pose seem to have departed, and the speaker 
turned and strode away. 

‘* Smartest young man in Port Minden,” 
said the smith emphatically, between two 
whistles. ‘‘He dreams too much. That’s 
all that’s the matter with him. Got too many 
new ideas bothering him.” 

There was no port whatever at Port 
Minden. There was only a deep cove of 
the great inland sea, with a long, weoden 
pier jutting obtrusively out from the dusty, 
tree-bordered road alovg the margin. The 
land rose gently from the tideless beach to 
the broken levels of a great farming coun- 
try. Scattered over that slope, and beyond 
it, was a large and somewhat pretentious 
village. in and around the village and 
along the shore were many residences which 
must have cost somebody a great deal of 
money. It followed from this that Port 
Minden possessed much ‘‘ society,” pure 
aristocracy and a high state of cultivation, 
“Culture” passes away from any residence 
as its grounds dwindle and its paint wears 
off. 

The cooling breeze from the luke was 
a welcome thing that warm, Summer morn- 
ing, to the guests and residents of the Mere- 
dith mansion. They were out upon the 
shaven lawn, below the house, for a game 
of croquet. It was a merrily contested 
match, of four on a side, the Squire him- 
self and his son Chal, with two gems of 
masculine polish from somewhere far away, 
being pitted against Irene Meredith and her 
three guests from the great city by the At- 
lantic seaboard. 

David Gordon did not find his legal ad- 
viser at the house, nor in the bit of an 
** office” near it, and so had to seek him 
upon the croquet ground. None of the con- 
sequences were of his making; but hardly 
had he received an answer to the question 
which brought him when the stately form 
of Mrs. Meredith arose from a seat under a 
tree, and she remarked, as one who only 
speaks to be obeyed. 

‘*Chalmers, my son, let Mr. Gordon take 
your place in the next game. I want you 
for a little while.” 

A stalwart, handsome youth, who 
strongly resembled her, immediately 
dropped his mallet and shouted : 

** You're just in time, Dave. They beat 
us the last game. If you can’t hit a ball 
better than I can, this morning, they'll do 
it again.” 

A rapid and almost too sweeping process 
of introduction left Dave with a mallet in 
in his hand, and with a queer sensation 
upon him that he had been stuck intoa 
piece of machinery to which he did not be- 
long. He was not in the least embarrassed 
in manner. He was fairly well dressed for 
Port Minden. He had not the blonde, 
florid comeliness of Chal Meredith, nor 


I'll 


come 





the elegance of his two friends; but his 
dark, deeply marked features had in them 
a manly something or other, which was 
well worth looking at. 

As for the ladies, it was possible to dis- 
cern that Lrene Meredith was not delighted 
with the change. Two of her guests suc- 
ceeded in behaving as if they were not 
aware of it; but the fourth member of that 
quartette had no need of making any effort. 
She was a star both brighter and more dis- 
tant than the others, and she shone down 
upon David with an impartial and benign 
serenity which became her wonderfully 
well. He said to himself, not many min- 
utes after taking up his mallet: 

‘*This is an unexpected trap, that’s a 
fact. Til only stand it for one game. I 
needn’t mind Irene. Miss McKay’s eyes 
are a good deal like Mona Crawford's. She 
isn’t up to her, of course; but there’s 
something similar in their style. The city 
hasn’t beaten Port Minden, this time.” 

‘The country villages are not few that 
have a sufficiently good opinion of them- 
selves and of all their home-made stars, 
and David may not have been speaking for 
himself alone. 

Chal Meredith had dutifully walked into 
the house with his dignified mother. She 
settled herself thoughtfully upon a chair by 
a window which faced the lawn, and turned 
to him. 

Sit down, Chalmers. 
importance.” 

He had already been made to feel that it 
must be so, and he sat down. 

‘“You remember’ what I was saying, 
yesterday? I’ve made my mind up about 
it. You cannot do better.” 

‘** Miss Caroline McKay”— 

‘* Be still, Chalmers. 1 have studied her, 
through and through. Your father knows 
all about the family and the property. She 
would be a superb match, every way. 
You have my full and unreserved con- 
sent.” 

The last words had in them so much 
more of command than of permission that 
they drew from her entirely calm and col- 
lected son the remark: 

‘*Hers and mine not being of much im- 
portance. I’ve an idea that she had better 
be consulted about it.” 

‘* You have every opportunity for that, 
and, as to the rest”— 

Any man living would have felt the 
powerful flattery of the smile she gave 
him; but the expression of his own face 
as plainly declared that he was not in need 
of such encouragement. He had a full 
supply of the self-trust which can be 
brightened up and passed for faith; but 
his mother had not done with him. He 
had not rebelled. He had given no sign of 
dissent. Yet with all that lawn before him, 
and the bright star Caroline shining in the 
middle of the croquet party, he did not ex- 
hibit one flush of enthusiasm. She almost 
felt as if there were something in her way, 
and she labored with him, affectionately. 
At last he tried to get away: 

“T’ve got to go, now, Mother. I’ve a 
good deal to attend to, and there’s the 
crush at Judge Turner's, this evening.” 

‘* That is to be so early, too.” 

Glad of it. We can almost get home the 
same day and have some sleep. But, 
Mother, by the way, what if some other 
girl should propose to me, at Turner's? I 
can’t really say I’m engaged, you know.” 

**Chalmers, my son, there isn’t a girl on 
the whole lake shore with her money and 
accomplishments. All in her own right, 
too.’’ 

** And prospects besides? Well, it is a 
strong case. I'll go out and send Dave 
Gordon home before she falls in love with 
him. How about that sort of thing, 
Mother?” 

‘If she were engaged I should have 
heard of it. Nobody has any right to know 
more than that.” : 

‘Certainly. Leave inquiries about old 
affairs until after the honeymoon. I under- 
stand. There will be a perfect jam at 
Turner’s.” 

He returned to the lawn, and David Gor- 
don was released from his social trap at 
the end of the four-handed game. He 
was let go of politely and kindly, and he 
strolled away with such an air of content 
that Miss McKay said to Irene: 

**What a capital specimen of a young 


It is a matter of 


country fellow your neighbor is. He is 
almost good-looking, and he seems intelli- 
gent.” 

‘*He? Well; yes; so he is. The most 
conceited, presumptuous unendurable in 
Port Minden. I detest him.” 

‘*He hits a ball well.” 

Irene overcame the reply upon her lips, 
and it was not uttered by them; but it 
climbed up till her guest could read it in 
hereyes: ‘ Yes, and anybody could see 
that he admired Miss McKay.” 

The tall plebeian of whom they were 
speaking had reached the gate by that time, 
and he paused in it long enough to con- 
sider a matter, inwardly. 

“Do I need filing most, or gilding, before 
I’m a tinished job? Chal Meredith needs 
filing. So does Irene. The rest of us 
couldn't afford to lose much. Miss McKay? 
Well, it would take a better workman than 
I am to improve her much.” 

So he walked on, and left all that work 
behind him, finished or unfinished. He 
did not see how very badly Chal Meredith 
played a single-handed game with Miss 
McKay. Irene did, and she was almost 
surprised at the keen satisfaction with 
Chal’s clumsinness and defeat expressed by 
hermother. Then a dim something like an 
idea came to her, and she, too, made gentle 
and skillful fun of him. 

He took it all admirably, and strolled 
away with one of his gentlemen guests, 
followed by a look from his mother, which 
was full of confidence in him. No kind of 
facial expressions could have done justice 
to his confidence in himself, and he may 
not have been altogether to blame for that. 
He knew he was rich and handsome, and 
he had been brought up in a very large 
house. At the present moment he was 
earnestly discussing two questions, which 
seemed to be, in a manner, twins. The 
one, externally and openly debated with 
the gentleman at his elbow, had reference 
to the relative values of horses; for he was 
about to examine, if not to buy one. The 
other discussion, altogether internal and 
unheard, related to the comparative valnes 
of certain young women; and this, too, plain- 
ly with reference to the acquisition of one— 
two who were named first being regarded 
as in the market. 

Putting those two young women into 
the scales of his even justice, they seemed 
to balance each other wonderfully until the 
weight of largely superior wealth . was 
heaped in with one. Then it was positively 
curious what a mass of compensatory con- 
siderations he invented and added to the 
opposite scale, as if he were arguing with 
somebody that the balance was preserved. 
That internal process went on during all 
the time spent by him and his friend in 
examining a stable full of horses, and one 
high-toned animal in particular. Just as 
he left the place, he said to the owner of 
this quadruped : 

**] won’t make her an offer to-day. I'll 
settle another matter first, and think it 
over.” 

‘All right,” was curtly responded; but 
Chal’s back was hardly turned before there 
was added: ‘’Tisn’t a mare; it’s a hoss. 
Reckon he must be a thinkin’ of the other 
critter. Wonder who on earth he’s a dealin’ 
with. A good many has colts for sate, 
"bout now. I might come down a peg.” 

Chal returned to his own home in time 
for luncheon, and then and afterward he 
won the full approval of his mother. He 
probably did quite as well as he could have 
done if he had heard his affairs discussed, 
as they were before his arrival, by her and 
Irene, and had known what was meant by: 
‘““We must help him wherever we can, 
Irene,” and by: ‘‘ He’ll not need any great 
deal of help, Mother.” 

David Gordon sat down, during that 
same luncheon hour to an actual *‘dinner,” in 
a small white house at no great distance from 
the Meredith mansion. It was a good din- 
ner, and the gray-headed lady at the head 
of the table was justified in her complain- 
ing when she said: 

‘‘Now, David, can you not get your inven- 
tions out of your head long enough to eat?” 

‘*Mother,” said he, “if Ican get just 
one thing ail right I'll eat the house for you. 
I almost believe I’ve soived it. I’m to have 
the use of Stone’s tools, by and by, and 
may not be home early. Ill take a sand- 





‘Pll be so glad when its finished!” 

**So will I, Mother.” 

On the whole, he ate very dutifully after 
his attention was called to it, and then he 
went up-stairs to a small room, wherein 
was a table littered with drawings and 
crayons and things of that sort. The floor 
was also littered, and there were unex- 
plainable shapes of incompleteness in wood 
and metal here and there and in the cor. 
ners. David sat down at the table, and 
took from a drawer of it several squares of 
Bristol board. In searching among them 
for one drawing, he seemed to have found 
another. There is a strange fascination in 
such things tosome men. He pored over 
it intently, for a moment, and then he took 
up a crayon. 

**T did not know it was in me,” he said, 
aloud. ‘It is not perfect; but I wonder 
how I managed to bring it out like that. 
I could not do it again. There; that isa 
shade better. Now! I have hit it exactly.’ 

His breath came and went more quickly 
as he so lightly and so anxiously plied his 
crayon, while flashes of pleasure rose in his 
dark and brilliant eyes. His heart and soul 
were in his work, and a fever of awakening 
life sent waves of strong color across his 
face in alternation with grandly thoughtful 
shadows. Now and then the grasping 
fingers trembled a little, as the crayon 
passed from place to place. 

‘Deeper. Ouae touch deeper. How it 
does come out, now! I’ve seen her with 
just that look upon her face and in her 
eyes. I wonder if I shall ever dare show 
it to her? If I live, I will, some day, 
unless’— 

Right there he paused, and the crayon 
fell from his hand. The color faded from 
his face, and a dreamy, questioning, half- 
despondent look came in, like ashes after 
fire. 

‘*Sometimes it seems as if it must be so, 
and as if God had made it so. Then it is 
almost as if she were any other woman. I 
suppose I am as any other man to her. No! 
I can’t say that; not surely. At all events 


she knows nothing of this. Til go on with 
my other work. Wo knows?” 

At the end of three hours of toil, to which 
he seemed to chain himself by an effort 
that was all but muscular, he arose and 
left the room; but he turned no key in the 
lock of the drawer wherein he put away 
his tracings 

Twenty minutes afterward Dave stood in 
the open air behind the shop, with an open 
letter in his hands and an expression of 
blank astonishment upon his face. 

** It almost seems as if they could not be 
in earnest. Twenty thousand dollars 
offered for that thing, and loads of them 
sold already. They did not agree to make 
any report under six months. Time’s up, 
now; but they might have let me know 
how it was going, before this. Kept me 
allin the dark. Will I take it, and close 
out? I'd be a fool if I didn’t. I won’t say a 
word about it, though, till it’s all settled.” 


II. 


The usual dinner hour came and 
went at the Meredith mansion, marking an 
era beyond which the preparations for the 
great party at Judge Turner’s were in 
order. frene was in excellent spirits, and 
so was her mother, and so were all their 
guests, in token that the day’s long battle 
had gone well, so far as they were advised. 
If Chal still had dual weights upon his 
mind, he did not mention their pressure to 
anybody, not even to his mother. She 
could not but have approved of the ex- 
treme skill and delicacy of his attentions 
to Miss McKay. She had not discerned a 
sign of any rebellion against her permission 
and consent, and she expected none. 

Not a soul seemed to be aware that such 
a being as David Gordon had ever been in 
or near the house during the day, and there 
was a poetical justice in the fact; for he 
had utterly forgotten all of them. During 
the blacksmith’s absence, at supper-time, 
he leaned against the work-bench, and ate 
his sandwich; but he was very nearly un- 
aware of that also. Then he slowly picked 
up a file and a piece of metal, and it seemed 
a hard thing todo. He struggled on with 
his self-appointed task more as if he were 

trying to steady himself against it than for 
any other use. He at last confessed a8 





wich with me. Mustn’t lose time.” 


much, verbally: 
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‘“‘There; I seem to be missing it. May 
be it will work, and then again may be it 
won’t. A fellow can’t tell about these 
things till he’s tried ’em.” 

Either his plan, or the metal, appeared 
to be working contrarily; but he went on, 
for a while, in dogged perseverance. The 
dingy old smithy began to get gloomy, as 
the long Summer day wore slowly out. and 
the shadows deepened among the cobwebs 
in the corners. 

‘*T suppose this thing will buzz in my 
head until I beat it. That other did, and 
I’m glad now that I made a finished job of 
it. But to think of its paying like that! 
Some folks’ll laugh, too. I might almost 
as well have invented a new button-hole. 
Wish I could. There’d be money in it.” 

The fire in the forge was low, and its dull, 
red stare made little impression upon the 
advancing shadows. David needed more 
light, of more kinds than one. He found a 
match, and kindled the lamp in the reflector 
over the bench, and drove most of the 
shadows back into their corners. Some of 
them. crept under the benches, but the 
large, gray one retreated behind the forge. 
It stepped quickly out, to see what was 
going on, every time David’s body got be- 
tween it and the shining face of the re- 
flector. Moreover, it was as if every half- 
darkness of them all had settled his next of 
kin upon the changing face of the puzzled 
and disturbed inventor. 

‘*T’m not another man, and yet 1 am,” he 
said aloud. ‘* No, it isn’t pride, and it isn’t 
self-conceit. If there’s any risk, I'll take 
it. That’s the very thing I want to know. 
A man’s a man, and a woman’s a woman.” 

Just so; but it looked as if he were 
battling with social or sentimental shadows, 
and that some old gray one had obtained a 
pretty strong and settled occupation. Per- 
haps it belonged behind the forge of his 
life and origin, and came out upon him 
from that grimy hiding-place. 

Be that as it might, he was at the work- 
bench that evening, and not at Judge Turn- 
er’s party, whatever might be gathered from 
such a fact. Nothing short of sickness 
should have relieved any invited guest from 
the duty of being there. Port Minden had 
a good right to be proud of that party. It 
is not every social sky, cr patch of sky, 
that can boast of even one star, all its own. 
Port Minden had several, and all were sure 
to come out at Judge Turner’s that evening. 
There would be some who knew tbat they 
were stars, and were almost willing to as- 
sert it; and there were others who were 
either ignorant or bashful; for there is a 
great difference between one star and an- 
other. For instance, there was a refresh- 
ing absence of self-consciousness in the 
manner of one tall girl, who came early. 
She was dressed somewhat quietly, but 
what is well called ‘‘ effectively,” and she 
was received by Mrs. Turner with an ex- 
uberance of affectionate admiration. 

** How well you are looking, Mona. I’m 
glad of it, for the credit of Port Minden. 
They say that one of Chal Meredith’s city 
visitors is quite a beauty.” 

“So Mrs. Gordon told me. 
there this morning. 
here to-night.” 

“*Tt’s not my fault then. 


David was 
I suppose le’ll not be 


I sent him a 


card. I do believe he’s the proudest fellow 
in Port Minden. Nobody can draw him 
out.” 


The look on the good lady’s face did 
her honor, and her young friend obviously 
appreciated her; but at once remarked of 
the Merediths, and not of David Gordon: 

‘* They are all to be here this evening.” 

‘Oh! dear! yes. In fact the house isn’t 
half large enough, and so we have lighted 
up the grounds. We have gathered adozen 
row-boats, too, and if anybody cares to add 
the lake to the grounds, they’re welcome; 
only we couldn’t light it up for them.” 


Other arrivals cut short that conversa- 
tion, and Mona was set to work, at once, 
right neighborly, in the assistance of her 
hostess. When people come to enjoy them- 
selves, much of their success depends upon 
how they begin. It is a delicate task to 
send them about their business rightly; but 
Mona seemed to have a genius for it. She 
did it splendidly; and it was worth watch- 
ing to see how rapidly the successive gen- 
tlemen she smiled upon found themselves 
in the care of other women, younger or 
older. Not one was detained longer than 


the precise time needed for making him 
feel easy, and for passing him on without 
jarring him. Unduly gathered squads or 
groups were deftly broken up and dissem- 
inated, very much as if they had been bank- 
notes too large for everyday uses. She 
‘‘changed” them, and payed them out 
around the rooms. Mrs. Turner saw and 
admired, but noted vaguely another point, 
which she did not try to interpret. Mona 
performed her gracious task in a manner as 
if all were more than commonly external, 
all but suggesting that a very different kind 
of activity within her might be going on 
at the same time, and might even be 
hidden under the veil of this. Swift 
meanings flickered briefly among her smiles, 
and flitted across her somewhat too ex- 
pressive face. Solong, indeed, as Mona was 
actively busied among Mrs. Turner’s 
guests she looked marvelously well; but in 
every interval, when her mind retired from 
her face, it seemed to lose excessively. 
There was no marked, habitual expression, 
or fixed or stereotyped piquancy, such as 
often distinguishes countenances which 
are otherwise commonplace. Very few 
old faces are ever deficient in that sort of 
marking. according to their kind; but 
Mona had passed little beyond her first 
score of years. One interval of quietness 
grew almost dreamy, while the minister’s 
wife, away at the end of the back parlor, 
was lavishing upon her the best church 
gossip of Port Minden. It was during those 
very moments that Chal Meredith and his 
entire party deployed into the front parlor 
and passed in review before Mrs. Turner. 
He and his father and his mother, and his 
aunt, and his sister, and his city visitors, 
made a notable addition tothe already fast 
increasing throng which justified the addi- 
tion of the grounds to the house and the 
lake to the grounds. 

The ripple caused by such an arrival was 
very pleasant, and spread everywhere. It 
broke at Mona’s feet, to wake her up, and 
at once a dozen or so of thoughts or feel- 
ings played across and around her face, to 
make it beautiful again. 

“Do you hear?” exclaimed her com- 
panion. ‘‘I must go right in and see them, 
Come, dear.” 

‘‘No, Mrs. Doane. I promised to keep 
an eye on things out here, fora while. They 
will have help enough without me.” 

Nothing suggested that she regarded the 
new arrival as of importance to herself; 
but she did not again relapse into placidity. 
All the life within her seemed rather to 
awaken more and more, until her eyes, and 
even her mouth, began to convey an idea 
almost of suppression, as if an additional 
weight had been put upon some unseen 
safety-valve. 

Many minutes passed, and then Mona 
was called upon to turn froma group she 
was chatting with. 

‘* Miss Crawford?” 

‘*Mr. Meredith? How d’ye do?” 

‘* Miss McKay.” 

Chal had not meant his introduction to 
take the form of a surprise attack; but, 
for all that, the by-standers were inwardly 
noting the first brush between Port Min- 
den’s best girl and the rare specimen im- 
ported from the great city. 

There were sweeping bows, of match- 
less bending, and there were unfathomable 
smiles of mutual recognition. Then a 
dozen charming nothings of conversational 
fencing dropped from perfect lips, in musi- 
cal modulations of guarded sound. It was 
all very magnificent, and a something 
dimly watched and waited for seemed to be 
made complete a half minute later; for, as 
if by a joint and common impulse, the two 
champions set forth, arm in arm, to make 
a full promenade of the rooms. 

Chal Meredith had looked on, and still 
was looking, with an expression of intensely 
gratified, yet puzzled admiration. It is not 
well that the ** judge” of a very even race 
should also be himself the prize ran for; 
and his thous ht was, very naturally : 

‘* What will my mother say?” 

He did not know how nearly she and 
Irene had been thrown into confusion by a 
too sudden encounter with Miss McKay and 
Mona as they entered the front parlor. It 
had required presence of mind to be 
smilingly spontaneous, and in Irene’s next 
opportunity she whispered: 





‘*Ts this Chal’s doing, Mother?” 


‘*How absurd! There isn’t anything 
whatever of that matter.” 

**] detest her!” 

Irene had almost too much of that upon 
her hands, and was to have more; for, be- 
fore the evening was half over, she was 
again speaking to her mother, with bated 
breath and lifted eyebrows. 

**T met Chal just now, on his way to the 
lake-shore.’’ 

‘** Miss McKay?” 

‘*No, Mother, Mona Crawford.” 

‘*Trene! Why did you not get somebody 
and join them, instantly?” 

‘*T tried to; but there was nobody near 
that would answer. I had to just wish 
them a pleasant time on the water, and 
come away.” ‘ 

‘* To think of his wasting such an oppor- 
tunity!” 

They little knew how unaccustomed and 
severe a task had been imposed upon Chal’s 
brain during all that day and the first part 
of the evening. His inward exercises had 
at last driven him to an extremity, and, 
just before drifting into » walk through the 
grounds with Mona Crawford, he had said 
to himself, desperately: 

‘““Things must take their own course. 
They have gotten away from me, altogeth- 
a.” 

So the stroll drifted and drifted until it 
turned into a boat-ride, and so departed 
further and further from Caroline McKay. 


Il. 

Down at the blacksmith shop, the strug- 
gle of David Gordon with his cogs and 
wheels grew more and more hopeless, un- 
til at last he gave itup for that night. He 
put out the lamp in the reflector, and in- 
stantly the great, gray shadow ate up every 
other, and took full possession of the shop. 

Hardly was David in the open air before 
he exclaimed, hotly: 

‘‘Twenty thousand, besides what I had 
before? Yes, it does change me; but if I 
thought it would make the difference in 
her eyes—no, I’]] do it now. I must not be 
a coward any longer.” 

He was walking fast for so warm an 
evening; but his feet seemed to be having 
their own way. They bore him, first, with- 
in fair view of the Turner residence, and 
there they halted, leaning him against a 
tree. He gazed intently upon the illumin- 
ated windows, and in among the Chinese 
lanterns of the shrubbery, and listened to 
the bursts and ripples of the dancing music. 

**Tam not there, and she is. Is there 
any meaning in that, to her? Ought there 
to be any to me? Am I man enough to 
find out?” 

He all but sprang away from the tree 
trunk, as if it had bitten him, and his feet 
carried him to his own house. His mother 
was entitled to the story of his business 
triumph; but right in the middle of her re- 
joicing he went up to his room and came 
down again. 

‘“‘T must go for a walk, Mother. We 
will talk it over to-morrow. I’m not upset; 
but then”— 

Her answer came slowly and thought- 
fully, after the door had closed behind him. 

‘*Plenty of people will be able to see 
something in him that they couldn't see 
before. Would she? No wonder he’s up- 
set. I wish I had not seen that thing.” 

She had not noticed that her son took 
with him a small parcel, when he went 
out. He walked on until he reached a 
house, before which he paused, and seemed 
to hesitate. It was a dwelling with some 
pretension of elegance, but not enough to 
have alarmed him. 

**T will,” he said; and the great effort 
with which he said it seemed to carry him 
through the gate and up the steps. He 
rang the bell, and a servant came, and 
when he turned away he had no parcel in 
his hands. 

‘It’s done, now!” he said. ‘1 believe 
I'll take a pull on the lake. It’ll cool me 
off; and I can think better, too.” 

It was easy to find a boat and get into it, 
and when he did so, it was just one hour 
before lrene Meredith carried to her 
mother the sad story of Chal’s reckless mis- 
demeanor. 

The evening was lovely, and the lake was 
like a mirror, and you could see the stars 
in it away down, down, deeper than usual. 





Such evenings and lakes provide for the 
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satest, and so for the most perilous, of boat- 
rides. Chal Meredith and Mona Crawford 
found only one boat left at the Turner 
landing, a small, neat cockleshell, ex- 
pressly designed for two. Mona could 
hardly explain to herself, although she 
tried vaguely, why she had assented to 
that boating. Neither could she have ae- 
counted for the strange tremor of timidity 
with which she stepped into the frail but 
buoyant little craft. She took her seat in 
the stern, while Chal’s powerful hands 
began to busy themselves with the oars. 
There was a faint moonlight, as well as 
starlight, and she noted that it made the 
lights on shore seem nearer than they 
really were. She had been accustomed to 
the Jake from childhood. Why should 
she fear a row of an hour or two, under 
such favorable cireumstances? 

Something within her answered that 
question by whispering another, which 
had reference to a longer anda more im- 
portant voyage, and Mona trembled from 
head to foot as the voice became more 
defined and unmistakable. 

Even the easiest rowing is somewhat ad- 
verse to conversation, and Chal had a fit 
of silence for a few minutes after leaving 
the shore. Remarks were exchanged 
then, concerning the people they had 
pulled away from and the dim objects here 
and there upon the water, which were 
known to be boats by the sounds arising 
from them. 

It was a serious and solemn hour for 
Chal. At every stroke he drew, the con- 
viction that he was in love with Mona 
Crawford came over him more over- 
whelmingly. More and more thoroughly 
was he imbued with the idea that she was, 
and must continue to be, his own particu- 
lar property. He could not give her up 
for anybody. All the self-willed, self-wor- 
shiping, grasping vebemence of his nature, 
was kindled into a fire, which was to him, 
and for all he knew about such matters, a 
deep and absorbing passion. Of Mona’s 
part or will in the matter he had not as yet 
thought. He had not considered whether 
or not her happiness would be promoted 
by a surrender of her life to him, Neither 
had he taken into account as possible any 
uncertainty as to her action. He knew 
that she knew that he was the best match 
in or about Port Minden. Everybody 
knew it. He felt a pride in himself for his 
victory of love over his own vacillation, 
and over his mother and Irene, and even 
over the vast temptation of Miss McKay. 
The prize he had earned, and was about to 
receive, was no more than his due. He 
pulled with longer and easier strokes, as 
his mind grew more calm and settlea and 
self-satisfied. His voice waxed full and 
deep and mellow, and there was no tremor 
in it. 

During all this time there had been a 
marvelous process going on in the mind 
and soul of Mona Crawford, She leaned 
forward a little, as if watching the star-lit 
ripples upon the water, and the wide brim 
of her hat shaded her face. Nobody could 
see how much or how little of expression 
there might be on her face. She was con-’ 
scious that Chal Meredith sat there before 
her, in the middle of the boat; but she was 
also half struggling with another sense 
that he was sitting by her side, so closely 
that he touched her. It was not hallucina- 
tion of bodily contact, and no arm of his 
seemed actually to be around her; but 
through some other contact, she discerned 
him more clearly than she had ever done 
before. She perceived his nature as if he 
had been transparent, so near was her life 
brought to his, and so thin was the barrier 
made between them. She was compelled, 
at the same moment, to discern and under- 
stand herself more perfectly, and she saw 
new things that astonished her. 

Neither thoughts, nor memories, nor per- 
ceptions, are measurable in their passing 
by mere minutes of human time. Mona’s 
introspection, with all its intensities and all 
its wide, deep questionings, lasted not long. 
Still, the subtle processes had not been 
fully accomplished, when a sudden remark 
from Chal startled her back into a knowl- 
edge that he was rowing the boat, 

‘* Well! He came near enough.” 

Mona turned to glance at a light skiff 
which was passing them very swiftly, at 





barely an oar’s length of escape a col- 
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lision. It contained but one form—that of 
a man who was pulling desperately, as if in 
the last stretch of a close race. Mona 
caught a fleeting look of a face as white as 
that of the half-grown moon above her, or 
of a corpse; and it seemed to her as if she 
had taken a photograph of it. 

‘* Chal,” she said, ‘‘ don’t you think we 
have been upon the water long enough?” 
just as he was shouting: 

‘*T say, Dave, did you mean to run us 
down? What’s your hurry?” 

Something very indistinct came back 
over the water, and Chal responded to her: 

‘Certainly. If you wish. We can 
drift along back. But it’s pleasanter out 
here than it is anywhere else, and those 
heated, crowded rooms”’— 

He paused, as if for breath, before he 
added : 

** Mona, I have something I must say to 
you.” 

“Don’t say it, Chal. Not here. Not 
now. Please don’t say it.” 

“Yes; but I will. I must. It has waited 
and waited, Mona; and you know very well 
what it is.” 

Her frightened exclamation had confessed 
as much, and her lips were sealed from 
denying. She felt a half-repentant doubt 
if she were not in some way responsible for 
being there at all, and so for giving him 
such an opportunity. She had had no 
reason to suppose that any such catastrophe 
was near. That was not all; for she had 
known no cause why she should not hear 
anything he might choose to say until after 
she had entered the boat. She well under- 
stood one now, however; and agreat dread 
grew upon her as he poured forth, hotly, 
vehemently, passionately, all that crowded 
to his eager, self-willed utterance. He even 
shipped his oars, as if he meant to change 
his seat for one more near, and so to 
meterialize her dream for her; but she said 


to him: 
‘*No, Chal. Donotcome. Ihave heard 
it all. Icannot speak, hardly. It cannot 


be. I feelit. I know it. You are mis- 
taken. Such a thing is forever impossible, 
Do not”— 

‘*It is not impossible! It shall not be. 
I will not have it so. You are mine and 
you shall be mine.” 

His vehemence almost stormy 
against her unexpected opposition, and his 
whole frame quivered with excitement. 
He was intensely, graspingly sincere. 
And yet, through all his gusts of speech 
and of expression, there came to Mona a 
more clear and utterly undeceived percep- 
tion of the true nature of his sincerity. 
She was keenly glad to be assured that all 
this pained and passionate and energetic 
pleading was not the voice of love. She 
did not ask herself how and by what 
miracle she had been given that unerring 
knowledge of the great secret of human 
life. That revelation does come and must 
come to all who do not shut it out; but it 
is nevertheless and forever a marvel. How 
is it that a maiden who has never loved 
can know what love is, and put aside its 
most perfect and illusive counterfeit? 
Spurious coins are passed, generally, upon 
those who are not particular about their 
gold. 

A silence came, the still boat hardly rock- 
ing on the waveless water, and Mona said, 
firmly, but kindly: 

‘‘We must return, now, Chal. 1 am 
right, and you will one day be very glad 
that I am decided about it. I do not see 
that I have been to blame.” 


grew 


‘You never have. I did not say you had 
been. I will pull ashore. I wa: a fool to 
expect an immediate answer. I can afford 
to wait. I won’t say any more about it, 
just now.” 

He was 80 obviously under the pressure of 
strong feeling, and struggling for the re- 
covery of self-control and good manners, 
that Mona made no answer. They reached 
the shore in silence, and both did well on 
the way; for, when they reappeared among 
Mrs. Turner’s guests, the kneenest eyes 
might have searched their faces in vain for 
any traces of that experience. By some 
accident, each, in turn, was shortly met by 
both Irene and Mrs. Meredith, and when 
these again came together in the crowd the 
smiles they exchanged were placid and ex- 
pressive of relief. 

It was not long before Mona whispered a 


few words to Mrs. Turner, and slipped 
away homeward. She was, therefore, be- 
yond hearing when Miss McKay remarked 
of her to Irene; 

‘* What a superbly lovely person she is. 
I must see all I can of her while I am here. 
If I can, I will get her to pay me a visit. 
She would make a positive sensation.” 

‘*] think she would,” said Irene; but 
those were all the words she had left, and 
she did not say any more. 

Mona’s homeward walk was not a long 
one, and she was especially glad not to be 
accompanied by any bodily human being. 
She did not seem to herself to be alone; 
for there came to her side a revision of her 
experience in the boat. She was again and 
even more vividly presented with the 
spiritual verity that two such existences 
could in no wise be combined. Something 
like a yoke was possible, was lawful, would 
be unbreakable, but it would be also unen- 
durable. The short walk lengthened inde- 
pendently of time, as had her minutes upon 
the water, and she reached her own door 
unalterably settled as to any future re- 
sponse to Chal Meredith, should he ever de- 
mand one. 

The house was asleep, all except the 
drowsy servant who admitted her. 

‘*Parcel on your dressing-table, Miss 
Crawford. Mr.Gordon. Yessum. He only 
came to the door, and he didn’t say 
nothing.” 

Mona, also, said nothing; but there came 
to her a flashing memory of the face which 
had glanced past her upon the lake. She 
was suddenly and very vaguely aware, for 
the first time, that she had been doubly ac- 
companied ever since. She did not at all 
associate the incisive strength of her 
answer to Chal Meredith with the swift 
vision which had so followed her. 

‘* He seemed to be in termble suffering 
about something,” she said to herself, as 
she slowly went up the stairs. ‘‘I never 
saw aman look just so. No, it was not 
illness; for he was rowing vigorously.” 

It had not been bodily illness, and yet 
David Gordon had felt as if he were dying, 
the moment after a great jump of his heart 
informed him who were the occupants of 
that boat, as he neared it. All hope had 
seemed to wither within him, and he 
wished himself at the bottom of the lake. 
Now, at this later monient, he was lying 
upon his bed at home, full dressed, and 
his face was turned toward the wall. 

Mona was not exactly afraid to enter her 
room; but, after she was in it, she felt a 
strange dread of opening the long, wide, 
flat, light-looking parcel which lay in front 
of her mirror. 

‘‘T’'ve known him from my very child- 
hood. Seems to me I used to know him 
better than Ido now. I am so glad he has 
turned out so well. But what can he have 
sent to me?” 

Her face grew paler over that question, 
for some reason, and her fingers hesitated 
and worked unskillfully with the knots of 
the twine, and with several successive paper 
wrappings. Then a great flush came 
upon her face, and the lids fell over her 
eyes, as if to prevent them from seeing too 
much. 

Before her lay an exquisite. crayon por- 
trait of herself, and upon it a tiny packet 
in tissue paper. Her lips quivered in quick 
and strong vibrations, but not asound came 
from them, while her fingers tingled among 
the delicate folds of the tissue paper. 

Only a small, moss rosebud, just opening 
its perfect prophecy of the beauty and fra- 
grance yet to be; and when she dropped it 
it fell upon the very lips of the portrait. A 
rosebud is very small, but it is a long letter 
for a man tosendto awoman. Mona stood 
still and readit, for a moment, and then she 
sank upon the nearest chair, and sobbed in 
utter bewilderment. Then it was as if a 
memory of Chal Meredith whispered to her 
an inarticulate something, and she arose for 
another look at the portrait. Wonderful 
waves of light and color swept across her 
face while she studied the subtle minute- 
nesses; for there were many, and they had 
voices. She knew, and could not but think, 
how intently another pair of eyes must have 
dwelt upon that likeness and its original in 
bringing it to such perfection. Through 
the lines and the shadings, which expressed 
herself so well, she could but pass on to the 





those other eyes. Now, also, she could 
read through the mental photograph she 
had taken of him in the boat, and the read- 
ings and the interpretations were as one. 
One hand went out, at last, almost auto- 
matically, and its fingers closed upon the 
rosebud. Slowly the bud lifted the fingers, 
as by a magnetic power of its own, seek- 
ing through their aid the place it had been 
sent to find. It hovered over her lips for 
one short instant, pressing them lightly, 
and then it seemed to require the strength 
of both her hands to hold it from her a 
jittle, and then it had its own way, while 
she was saying to herself: 
‘*T cannot. I dare not. 
How can it be?” 

Those three--the portrait and the rose- 
bud and Mona—had all the remaining con- 
vergation to themselves; but it did seem 
as if there might now be a clearer prospect 
for the plans of Mrs. Meredith than for 
those of her son. 

David Gordon, there upon his bed, hard- 
ly seemed to move for hours, and at last 
he fell into a deep sleep. When he awoke, 
the sun was shining in at his window. He 
arose, and he looked out for a moment, and 
then he seemed disposed to take more than 
ordinary pains with his personal appear- 
ance. 

‘*Mother need not know that anything 
is goingon. I'll go to ’Squire Meredith’s 
early and get him to draw the papers for 
the sale of that patent. I'll start for the 
city, right away, and close up the bargain. 
Well, no, there isn’t much use in my 
seeing her; but 1 must and will do it be- 
fore I go.” 


I must see him. 


David ate his breakfast, and it was not 
a great while afterward that he set out for 
*Squire Meredith’s. He had covered him- 
self with a thick husk of strong-willed 
hypocrisy, through which no observer 
could have detected a man who seemed to 
himself to be perpetually meeting a row- 
boat, which always contained the same pair 
of persons. The lawyer was in his office, 
near the house; but in front of the latter 
stood a carriage, and from this a gentle- 
man was stepping toward the gate. Afew 
minutes later, while the "Squire was warm- 
ly congratulating his client upon so bril- 
liant a success, Irene suddenly entered her 
Mother’s room in a manifest state of ex- 
plosion. 

‘Mother! I saw them meet! He kissed 
her!” 

‘Who, Irene? What?” 

‘*Miss McKay. He has just got here. 
Carriage at the door.” 

‘*Is it possible? Irene Meredith, you 
don’t mean to tell me?” , 

‘* Yes, but 1 do, Mother.” 

More explanations followed, and Mrs. 
Meredith sighed : 

‘* Poor Chalmers! We must warn him at 
once. Ido hope that he has not com- 
mitted himself.” 

‘* He is inhis room, now. 
see him.” 

She went; but it was to be all but pro- 
voked by the self-controlled equnimity 
with which he heard the news, listened to 
sisterly counsel,and consented to be talked 
to by his mother. His conduct did credit 
to his nerves, and he told himself so; but 
at the end of it all he felt that he could be 
more comfortable out of the house than in 
it. He took his hat and strolled away 
toward the village. He did not walk 
rapidly, and it may have been in part be- 
cause he did not care to catch up with a 
tall pedestrian a few rods in advance of 
him. If he had doneso, he would have 
been fearfully in the way a few moments 
later. 

In the early sunrise of that morning, 
Mona Crawford awoke with a vague, deli- 
cious idea that there was a perfume of roses 
in the room. The dream-like sense drew 
after it, by some unseen chain, a question- 
ing wonder as to when and where and in 
what manner she should meet the man who 
had drawn her portrait for her. It was a 
matter to be studied until breakfast time, 
with much and most subtle help and teach- 

ing coming to her through the work of art 
itself. After breakfast was over, there was 
at least an hour required for more mature 
criticism and contemplation. Then there 
came a suggestion that it was a warm 
morning, and that the parlors were cool 


[ will go and 


come she could open the front door herself, 
or not, as she might choose. She went 
down, but subsequent alternations of 
ideas as to relative coolnesses and warmths 
and possible arrivals carried her to and 
from the upper and lower stories of the 
house several times. It was a mere casual 
impulse of restlessness which made her at 
last throw open one of the door-windows 
in front, and step out upon the piazza. At 
that very moment a gentleman, who was 
slowly passing, raised his head, and her 
eyes met his. A sadder face she had never 
seen, nor eyes so full of awful doubt and 
suffering. She read them but for one 
electric second, while her hands were ner- 
vously attempting to hide a something at 
her throat, and then she seemed to herself to 
have seen a sort of human sunrise that was 
dazzling in its brilliancy. It rose in the 
sad man’s face, and it dazzled her so that 
she at once retreated through the open 
door-window. She was breathing faster 
than usual, and she was smiling wonder- 
fully. She was conscious, too, of a sensa- 
tion which was not faintness, but which 
prevented all thought or action, while 
strong, quick steps came up to the front 
door, and she heard it open. Doors are apt 
to be unlocked in Summer, in the country. 
The steps came on into the parlor, and 
Mona stood as still as a statue. Her 
blushing face was slightly averted, and 
her bosom rose and fell under the weight of 
the moss rosebud which had caught the 
eyes of David Gordon. 

‘*Mona? I was wild! I wasinsane! I 
did not dare to hope. Can it be possible? 
So many Tong years it has been; but I did 
not know how utter it was until—until—O, 
Mona, speak just one word. Is it so?” 

She was not cruel; but she did not 
speak. She could not. She did but take 
the rosebud from its place, and lift it, with 
a hesitating, spasmodic motion, to her 
lips. 

In another second these were otherwise 
occupied. 

Chal Meredith never told any living soul 
that he had seen Mona Crawford, that 
morning, or that he had glanced at any 
window of her house in passing. He did 
not return to his own home until late; and 
before he did so, he and all Port Minden 
knew that David Gordon was no longer a 
poor man. It was curious how closely yet 
another piece of news went hand in hand 
with that. The public mind owed some- 
thing to Squire Meredith, and something 
to David’s mother, and something to 
members of the Crawford family, but 
nothing to Chal. 

The only remark anywhere made which 
seemed to indicate a defect in David’s pop- 
ularity came from Irene, and was uttered 
to her mother and brother. 

‘* How uncommonly well Mona Craw- 
ford kept her secret!” 

Moerisani, N. Y. 
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In fairy boat, on a fairy river, 

A fairy knight, with a bow and quiver, 

All dressed in a suit of silver mail, 

With a white rose leaf for a white rose sail, 


Came up to the place where the mist clouds lie; 

And he sailed right up in the amber sky, 

And he counted the stars, and called, at noon, 

To take his lunch with the man in the moon. 

Then he sprang in his chariot gilded o’er, 

With its milk white horses, three, two and fou 

He killed the giant in his castle of gold, 

And the princess wed, like a knight of old. 
CORNWALL-ON-THE-HUDSON, 





WEE JEEMSIE. 
A SCOTTISH STORY, FOUNDED ON FACT. 





BY THE REV. DAVID MAORAE. 





Were JeEmsiz was one of the little boy 
that ran about the railway station 
Greenoch, selling the Hvening Telegraph 
He had a peculiar way—quite his own—0l 
crying ‘‘Eve-nan Telegraph, a ha’penny!” 
It was familiar to everybody near the # 
tion, and to all the regular passengers 
riving by the afternoon trains. Many koe 
the cry who had never observed We 
Jeemsie himself. 

He was not much to see. His @ 
panions called him ‘‘ Wee Jeemsie” 
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the more minute from his tattered habili- 
ments having all belonged to bigger peo- 
ple. His wee, pinched face was almost hid- 
den under an old greasy cap, that might 
have been thro wnaway by a railway stoker. 
From the trousers he wore, the original 
legs had vanished; but what was left was 
enough to come down to Wee Jeemsie’s 
knees, where they terminated in a ragged 
fringe, from under which appeared his spare 
limbs and little, hacked feet, bespattered 
with the mud of the dirty causeway. An 
old jacket—probably his father’s once— 
hung loosely about him, like a ragged coat. 
Had you tried to button it, the button-hole 
would have gone round his shoulder to 
his back. But, probably, there was no but- 
ton anywhere upon it. Here and there it 
was fastened with bits of string. When 
the weather was wet, Wee Jeemsie had 
plenty of room under his ragged jacket to 
keep the papers dry. And there he slways 
was, running about the entrance to the sta- 
tion on the arrival of the afternoon trains, 
crying, with his peculiar cry: 
Telegraph, a ha’penny !” 


** Eve-nan 


There was a little shop near the station, 
where Wee Jeemsie ran when he wanted 
change. The girl behind the counter—Bet- 
sey Barr by name—a young damsel, about 
head and shoulders taller than Wee Jeemsie, 
was very kind to him, as she saw that he 
was sometimes cruelly treated by the 
bigger boys. As Betsey went on Sundays 
to a mission school, that had been opened 
in the Vennel, she got Wee Jeemsie to go 
with her; but he was so restless and mis- 
chievous, and made the other boys laugh 
so much, that, after being warned again 
and again by the superintendent, he was at 
lust dismissed as incorrigible, greatly to 
Betsey’s distress. But, poor boy, he had no 
one to encourage or train him at home. 
His mother was dead, and his father was 
given to drink. Betsey, however, behind 
the counter of the little shop, was as kind 
to him as ever. 

That was the time when the Grenock bus 
used to run—before the days of the 
tramway. ‘The guard of the bus seemed to 
have a general aversion to newsboys, and 
a special aversion tou Wee Jeemsie. But, 
when the bus was waiting for the train, and 
the guard was not looking, Jeemsie would 
dart up, mount the back steps, and cry 
eagerly in: ‘‘Eve-nan Telegraph, a 
ha’penny!” He seemed to have one eye for 
business and another eye for the guard; 
for the moment the guard looked round, 
Wee Jeemsie was down and off like a shot, 
flinging up his heels, and crying, as he 
looked back triumphantly: ‘‘ Eve-nan 
Telegraph, aha’penny!” Sometimes when 
the guard went into the neighboring public 
house, and there was noimmediate danger, 
Jeemsie, when he failed to find any pur- 
chaser for his papers, used to sing. His 
favorite performance in this line was a song 
called ‘* My Cuddie and me,” the chorus of 
which involved the imitation of a donkey’s 
bray, which Jeemsie achieved in so amus- 
ing a fashion that the people in the bus 
used to Jaugh, and sometimes one or two 
threw out a ha’penny for him. 

Jeemsie, however, begun to be afflicted 
with «a cough, caught through exposure. 
His father, when drinking, used to take 
poor Jeemsie’s coppers from him to buy 
drink. Jeemsie, when he had failed to sell 
his papers, was afraid to face his father 
without any money, and would lie out in 
some close all night. This exposure 
brought on a severe cold and cough, which 
became so bad that he became unable to 
sing his favorite song—the imitation of the 
donkey provoking the cough and compell- 
ing him to stop. Still, however, he plied 
his trade with the evening papers, though 
his voice began to lose the cheeriness of its 
old tone when he cried: ‘‘Eve-nan Tele- 
graph, a ha’penny!” There was an effort 
now, and something even of sadness in it. 

About this time, his friend, Betsey Barr, 
was taken to Glasgow by her emplcyer for 
several months. Betsey was more attached 
to the friendless little boy than she knew, 
till she was away from the daily sight of 
him and the daily sound of his familiar 
cry. 

When she got back to Greenoch, arriv- 
ing in the afternoon, her first thought on 
reaching the station was about Wee Jeemsie. 
Descending the broad steps toward the 
street, she expected every moment to catch 





sight of him, or at least to hear his ‘“‘ Eve-nan 
Telegraph, a ha’penny!” She hada penny 
ready in her hand, intending, whenshe saw 
him, to buy a paper and give him the other 
halfpenny to himself, ‘‘for auld lang 
Syne,” as she said. But, though she heard 
the other boys shouting, she watched in 
vain for the familiar cry of Wee Jeemsie. 

Turning up the street, with eye and ear 
on the alert, she at last accosted another 
boy, whom she had often seen racing with 
Jeemsie from the newspaper office with 
fresh editions of the paper to see who 
would reach the station first. This boy, 
in answer to her inquiry, said he heard 
that Wee Jeemsie was ill; ‘lyin’ wi’ the 
cough,” he said. Betsey was concerned at 
this news, and was about to put some further 
questions, when the boy, catching sight of 
a likely customer, darted away. 

Betsey felt so anxious‘about the friendless 
boy that she went straight to the place 
where he lived. Reaching the dark and 
miserable close, she saw his father sitting 
smoking in a baek court; and, though his 
face was turned from her, she could see 
that he had been drinking. Ascending the 
narrow and dirty stair to the attic, she met 
Jeemsie’s little sister at the top, crying bit- 
terly, and apparently hesitating whether to 
go back or down. 

‘* What ails you?” said Betsey, in a tone 
of sympathy. ‘‘ What’s wrang, Gracie? Is 
Wee Jeemsie here?” 

‘* Ay; he’s in there,” sobbed the child, 
pointing; but, oh! he’s far through. 
Betsey, Betsey,” she cried, ‘* wha’ll I dae? 
I’m feart to go doon to faither; he’s 
awfu’ cross; and I’m feart to bide.” 

All the time she was speaking, Betsey 
heard a painful coughing in the garret be- 
hind. She took the child’s hand, and went 
in. 

There, in the wretched garret, lying on 
some straw, lay Wee Jeemsie, wasted away 
to a skeleton and evidently dying. His 
coughing had ceased, and he lay back, ut- 
terly exhausted, looking as if he were 
dead. 

Betsey bent over him and said, ‘‘ Jeem- 
sie!” and again, ‘‘ Jeemsie!”’ 

He raised his head with difficulty, as if to 
listen, and then sank back again. Betsey 
knelt down beside him, and called him 
again and again by name. At length he 
opened his eyes, and looked vaguely 
toward her. 

‘Din ye no ken me, Jeemsie?” she said, 
bending close. ‘‘ Din ye nomind Betsey 
Barr, at the station, when ye was sellin’ the 
papers and cryin’, ‘< Bve-nan Telegraph”? 

The dying boy recognized her now, and, 
looking up into her kindly face, smiled. 

‘*Ay, Betsey!” he said, faintly. ‘‘Eve-nan 
Telegraph, a ha’ penny. I’ll never be there 
again, Betsey.” 

‘** Dinna say that, Jeemsie. 
get better.” 

He turned up his weary eyes, as though 


he said: ‘* No, no, Betsey, i’ll no’ get better 
noo.” 

Betsey waited; but, as he did not attempt 
to speak, and was evidently very weak, she 
began softly to sing one of the hymns they 
used to sing in the Sunday-school. When 
she had finished, he said: 

“‘O Betsey! That's nice, very nice.” He 
looked at om silently for a time, and then 
said: ‘‘The wee book. Will ye read a bit 
oot o’ the wee book, Betsey?” 

Not knowing what he referred to, Betsey 
turned to the child. 

‘* Ay,” said the little girl, ‘‘ the wee book 
ye gied him in the Sunday-school. He’s 
rale fond o’t.” 

The child had searched in the straw and 
brought outa little book of Scripture pas- 
sages and stories that Betsey had used in the 
Sunday-school. It brought tears into her 
eyes to see it again, and to find that Wee 
Jeemsie had kept it so carefully. 

She opened it and said: ‘* What would 
you like me to read, Jeemsie?” 

‘*Read,” he said, ‘‘about the bonnie land, 
and the folks in the white claes.” 

She knew the portion he was thinking of, 
and, turning to it, began to read about the 
land where there is no sorrow, nor pain; 
and about the shining gates, and the streets 
ot gold. When she looked at him, he was 
listening earnestly. 

‘*Aa,” said he, ‘that’s nice. Betsey,” he 
added, looking eagerly into her face, ‘‘will 
there be any Z'’elegruph boys there?” 

Not knowing what she ought to sa 
Betsey, with tears in her eyes, turned to t e 
little book again, and read about the great 
multitude all in white robes and palms in 
their hands. And how the man said, 
‘* Who are these?” Arfd the other answered : 
‘*These are they that came out of great 
tribulation, and washed their robes and 
made them white in the blood of the Lamb.” 

When she paused, the dying boy said: 
“Isn't that Jesus, Betsey?” 

“And ye ken 


Maybe ye’ll 


‘Ay, Jeemsie,” she said. 


how kind he was, and how he took the 
weans in his arms, and never turned nae- 
body awa’.” 

Suddenly a fit of coughing seized the 
dying boy, and when it passed, he sank 
back, utterly exhausted. 

Betsey took his hand and put her other 
arm tenderly round his neck to bear him 
up. ‘O, Jeemsie!” she said. ‘‘I’m feared 
ye’re far thro’.” 

He looked at her, and she saw a change 
coming rapidly over him. 
“QO, Jeemsie!” she 

Jesus.” 

He tried to speak, but could only gasp, 
“T canna—I canna pray.” 

‘*‘Haud up your hand then, Jeemsie!” she 
said. ‘Maybe he’ll see you.” 

The dying boy lifted up his wee, thin 
hand, all trembling. Suddenly, as he looked 
over it, his face brightened with a strange 
and wondrous light. ‘ Oh!” he cried, joy- 
fully, ‘‘I see him! I see him!” 

His hand fell, the light faded from his 
face, his head sank back, and Wee Jeemsie 
had passed away. 
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PUZZLEDOM. 


Communications for this aepartment should be aa- 
dressed “ Puzzles.” THE INDEPENDENT. New York. 
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Cross-words; 1, ill-looking; 2, a woman's 
name ; 4, scent; 4, the color of a rose ; 5, sullen ; 
6, a large bird ; 7, an Arabian prince ; 8, the side 
otaship toward the wind; 9,a river of Ger- 
many, well known in verse; 10, a monster; 11, 
a modified sound. 

Initials and finals two noted female writers, 

MIXED PUZZLE. 

Start with the right letter, and from this take 
every fourth letter in the mixed words, and you 
will find a funny saying of Samuel Johnson. 

Mumps, shoes, rifle, fruit, lithe, trees, doubt, 
niche, draws, other, sooth, through, irate, 
nuncio, apple, essay, clear, thrive, serge, search, 
berry, dying, narrow, title, swing, haste, bonnet, 
think, items, trifle, ballet, mother, better, bride, 
tries, sends, starts, brier, asthma, limps, throw, 
bowls, ossify, battle, headache, teeth, levee, 
unhand, aunt, dower, groan, fetter, haste, bearer, 
shall, arrive, green, talent, strung, brunt, 
nothing, aping. touch, preach, India, houris, 
lister, furnace, otter, hinge, pears. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF JUNE 181. 
NUMERICAL ENIGMA, 
Christopher Columbus. 
CROSS-WORD ENIGMA, 
Brave heroes, 
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SIMPLY WONDERFUL. 


Tae cures that are being made in nearly ali 
chronic diseases, by Compound Oxygen, which 
is taken by inhalation and which acts directly 
or the weakened nerve centers and vital organs, 
restoring them to the normal activities which 
had been lost, are simply wonderful. If 
are in need of such a treatment, write to Drs. 
Starkey & Palen, 1109 Girard Street, Philadel- 
phia, for such documents and reports of cures as 


will enable you to judge for yourself whether it” 


will be of any use in your particular case. 


Fashionable Furniture 
AT LOW PRICES. 


Our Warerooms are filled with an excel- 
lent selection of New and Novel Styles in 
Bedroom and sitting Room Suites FOR 
SUMMER COTTAGE USE. Alsoa variety 
of styles of Chairs, Lounges, etc., in Cane. 

New and THOROUGHLYSUBSTANTIAL 
SOLID ASH BEDROOM SUITES, $25 for 
eight pteces, 

Bargains in properly made and SUB- 
STANTIAL RATTAN FURNITURE. In- 
apection solicited, Prices in Plain Figures, 


KEELER & CO.,/s 
$1 to 91 Washington St., cor, Elm, 











BOSTON. 





P OoL 1, SODIQUE. 


BUFFALO 
LITHIA WATER, 


Nature’s Great Remedy 


FOR BETO Teh Px EASE. Np DYaPE RUMASION. 
THE ONLY KNOWN § OAR Aid OF BI me IN-THE 


we AN RL ORRORT & ONS PECULIAR r¢ RTO ING 
DRI TNC ATER 


INVALUABLE ST 4 COMM 
TEETHING INFANTS, 


Indorsed ns ‘= ve highest Medical Authorities. 
estimonials sent fomy 
Water, in cases =f see cones Sek aa bottles, $5.00 


THOMAS. ¥. : QOODE Proprietor, 


BUFFALO LITHIA SPRINGS, Virginia. 





i. & F. Hl. TASKER 


SHOE DEALERS, 
991 & 993 Fulton St. 


Near 8t, James Place, 
BROOKLYN, N. ¥. 


Carry in stock an immense assort- 
ment of Fine Shoes and Slippers. 


Goods activereg by mail to any part of the United 
tates free of charge. 


a@-SEND ron DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE.“@8 


Full-Oit, THE UNIVERSAL BATH, ly he = 


Wholesale & Retail. Many long in wee. Old Baths renewed. 
Send for Circulars. E, J, KNOWLTON, Ann Arbor, at 


CROUCH & 
FITZGERALD, 


heey Reliable Makers ot 


STRUNKS, ete, 


1 Cortiand St., cor. B’ way. 
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Burt’s Shoes. 


BEND TO 


E. D. BURT & CO., 


287 FULTON 87., Brooxiyn, N.Y. 
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UNEXCELLED 
FIREWORKS CO., 


9 and 11 Park Place, 
NEW YORK. 


Largest Manufacturers, now sell- 
ing at Retail, 


FIREWORKS, 
FLAGS, LANTERNS, 
BALLOONS, Etc. 


Send for Dlustrated Price-List. 
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farm and Garden, 


(Che Agricultural Editor wili be glad to recewe any 
practcal hints, suggestions or information thut 
wil make this department more valuable to those 
ef our subscribers who feel specially wterested.| 








SQUASH VINE BORER. 


BY E. ©. HILL. 








Tuese pests of the squash field have been largely 
increasing in numbers the past three or four 
years; whole fields are reported as having been 
destroyed by their rapaciousness, the past sea- 
son. The adults begin making their egg de- 
posit in the early growth of the vine soon after 
it begins to run, so along until their ovipositing 
season is over, which probably lasts about four 
weeks ; and then the danger is over, as they pro- 
duce.but one generation in the same season. I 
made my first attempt in experimenting with 
them the past season, which I found to be a 
long and difficult task. A half dozen specimens 
of larve were brought from the field in blocks of 
the vine that contained them, Only one was 
found in each vine. It was found necessary that 
fresh-cut blocks of vines should be given them 
at least every fourth day ; and to facilitate their 
movements and to keep them singly, an orifice 
was made in the end of each vine, and they 
were helped out of the old to a fresh one, ‘This 
they seemed grateful for, as they could at least 
get a portion of their bodies in at once. They 
dislike being exposed to light and air. As they 
advance in growth, their rapaciousness propor- 
tionately increases ; and at the last week of feed- 
ing they become gormandizers, going through 
the entire length of a four-inch vine cut, taking 
nearly allof the pulp in their courge, leaving 
the excrement packed close behind them. This 
they accomplish in forty-eight hours, They vary 
in size when mature1, Some reach an inch and 
an inch and a half in length. In size, about that 
of a fully developed cut-worm, When the larval 
course is finished, they come out of the vine and 
go down the ground about two inches, where 
they quickly form themselves into a long, rough 
ball, and probably a large proportion remain 
there until the following season, The largest 
specimen of those [| fed came out the miller in 
less than four weeks after it entered the ground. 
This would appear unnatura); yet it occurs in 
other species of insects, The cabbage-worm 
millers are due in Jess than ten days after they 
go into the pupa, and are always promptly on 
time, and are soon ready to start a new genera- 
tion. 

This goes on through the season with uni- 
formity until the eggs for the last brood are 
deposited. These hatch, and the larva pupate 
for the Winter, though many of these come out 
the miller in their regular order in the Fall, as 
I have repeatediy witnessed among my trial 
specimens. The adults to the vine borer 
very closely resemble those of the peach-tree 
borer, differing mostly in size, the latter being 
much larger. Both are highly ornamented with 
gold markings ; they, too, confine their egg deposit 
to the base of the tree, Neither can hardly come 
under the miller or butterfly order, but more 
nearly resemble some species of the wasp fam- 
ily. In size they are about that of a common 
field yellow wasp. They fly with great rapidity, 
and probably leave the egg on the vine as they 
fly from hill to hill, though it is possible they 
stop and pierce the vine where the egg is left, 
which would enable the larve when hatched to 
go on with ease in its feeding course, This 
would place them out of the reach of Paris 
green, or any outside enemy, though it is claimed 
one man in a neighboring town saved his entire 
crop by the use of Paris green. It is not stated 
how the application was made. Possibly no 
adult went into his vines, as in my own field, 
Where two plots were planted not twenty rods 
apart, one was wholly destroyed by them, while 
only one vine in the other was injured, which 
shows they did not linger long there. It is plain 
the only effective way to deal with this enemy is 
to be prepared to frustrate them when they 
come to leave their eggs; the place covers so 
little space that it would seem easy to checkmate 
them there. 

This can be done, I think, by covering the 
hills from a foot to eighteen inches square with 
white mosquito netting, which may be fastened 
down with any handy material; or, perhaps, 
ligbt frames made and covered with it, which 
might be done at leisure times, when they would 
be ready to be used before the adults make their 
appearance in the field for ovipositing. When 
that season is over, they may be laid aside for 
future use. The vines should have free course 
in their growth. No fear need be telt of their 
leaving their eggs in any place on the vine except 
at its base ; this only needs to be guarded against 
their intrusion. Their mission here is solely to 
leave their eggs for the coming generation, and 
when the period arrives for their ovipositing they 
probably do not stop for food after they start, 
but keep on their course until it is finished ; 
and then die. They are provided with a short, 
spiraltube, through which they draw sustenance 
—whatever that may be—in a liquid form ; conse- 





quently cannot be reached with any poisonous 
substance, , 
East Hantrorp, Conn. 


THE BREEDING OF CORN. 


Tue improvement of the corn crop is one of 
the present needs of agriculture. It is not that 
we want to grow more corn, but that we need to 
grow the same quantity upon a smaller area— 
one-half or one-third. We want to raise the 
average yield up to 100 bushels of grain per 
acre. Can it be done? I believe it can, and will 
give my reasons for this belief. { might say it 
has been done; for many farmers have grown 
crops of 100 bushels per acre and over; and, 
barring accidents of season, it may be done 
again by using similar means, There are some 
things, however, which are indispensable. These 
are the right seed, a suitable soil, a proper 
method of planting, -and appropriate fertiliza- 
tion and cultivation. By a continuance of all 
these through successive years, we procure the 
most indispensable of all, which is the right 
seed, And afew remarks upon this point may 
be desirable just here, in explanation of a physi- 
ological principle, involved in the production 
of the right seed, To the accurate observer or 
student, a very close analogy may be found be- 
tween the vital functions of animals and plants ; 
more especially in regard to that of reproduc- 
tion. As animals were created male and female, 
80 were plants; and as by selection and im- 
provement animals can be bred just as we desire, 
s0 plants may, and the produce changed or 
modified at the breeder’s will, It is only of late 
years that this great fact in vegetable physiolo- 
gy has been turned to account ; and, by the prac- 
tice of it, some varieties of corn have been pro- 
duced, which can be depended upon to repro- 
duce the seed in kind and quality, and to which 
the very apt name of thoroughbred or pedigree 
seed has been given. And not only corn, but 
wheat, barley, and oats, and various. fiowering 
plants, have been thus bred; and there is cer. 
tainly no reason why all agricultural seeds 
should not be so improved with very great ad- 
vantage. 

Corn is one of a class of plants which bear 
imperfect or separated flowers, each flower being 
provided with single and distinct sexual organs ; 
the one having stamens or male organs—these 
are the tassel—the other having pistillate or fe- 
male organs, which are the silk. But some corn 
plants bear only male flowers, having the tassel, 
but no silk and no ear, these being abortive and 
only rudimentary, aud undeveloped in the 
sheath at the joints from which the ears spring. 
These male plants are barren and unproductive, 
and it can easily be seen that a whole field of 
corn might consist of such plants, and so pro- 
duce not one grain or seed; and also that the 
corn might consist wholly of stalks, each bearivg 
at least one good ear, and so produce a maxi- 
mum crop. This is the precise point to aim at; 
and if we can produce a crop of corn having 
two stalks to a hill, and each stalk having an 
ear, the hills three feet apart, we should have 
9,680 ears, which, if of fair size, would easily 
yield one hundred bushels of shelled grain to the 
acre, How, then, is such seed to be procured? 
This is the business of every corn-grower, who 
should each year cultivate a small seed plot, 
where the corn will not be subject to foreign 
fertilization, and cut out every stalk which pro- 
duces only the male blossom, and leave only per- 
fect plants. I have been asked what is the pur- 
pose of this. It should be very plain that it is 
to secure seed fertilized by only perfect plants, 
and to avoid that impregnated by the solely 
male or staminate plants, and for the purpose 
of having such seed as will consequently pro- 
duce perfect plants each bearing an ear, instead 
of barren and unproductive ones. By cutting 
out the barren stalks as soon as they are recog- 
nized, or by merely cutting off the whole tassel 
and emasculating them, they are prevented from 
affecting injuriously the seed produced by the 
perfect plants. By continuing this course for a 
few years, the character of the plant becomes 
fixed ; and my last year’s seed plot of one-fourth 
of an acre had not one barren stalk in it, from 
seed which has grown continuously, or bred, 
as it may be termed, for seven years past. The 
preparation of the soil is the next thing, and it 
depends very much upon this how the crop will 
succeed. It is bere that the good judgment of 
the farmer must be exercised; for there is no 
positive rule to be laid down. On light soils, 
shallow plowing has proved with me to be in- 
dispensable, while on heavier soil and a clover 
sod the best crop I raise. was with seven inches 
turned over with a jointer or skim plow. On 
the light soil of my present land, deep plowing 
produces less than half a crop, and in one case, 
in a dry season, the crop wasa complete failure. 
It is quite unnecessary for me to go into particu- 
lars as to plowing, for intelligent readers are 
quite competent to use their own judgment in 
this respect. 

The most important point is the fertilization ; 
and I have to propose something which, I be- 
lieve, is new in this regard. [ prefer artificial 
fertilizing for corn. This crop is a Summer 
one, and makes the most of the hottest weather, 
when nitrification is going on in the soil most 
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actively. Sir J. B. Lawes has given his opinion 
that cern is, on this account, an active gatherer 
of nitrogen from the soil, and will be able to 
supply itself with a large proportion of its 
needs in this direction. Of this I am quite cer- 
tain, that too much nitrogen in the manure 
tends to develop stalk more thanear. But there 
is a way of avoiding any danger in the way of 
excessive nitrogen, which is to supply the fertil- 
izer in successive portions, as it is required, and 
not in one single application at the planting. 
In this way I have checked the growth of stajk, 
and encouraged very much the production of 
grain, and the filling out of the ears to the end, 
even when more than one appeared on the stalk. 
Whatever quantity of fertilizer is used, it 
should be divided into four or five portions. 
One is applied to the plowed ground, and 
harrowed in before planting ; one is used imme- 
diately after planting, dusted along the rows. 
These feed the young plants. When the plants 
are a foot high, another portion may be dusted 
in the middle of the rows, but not on the 
plants, or the centers will be crowded by the 
fertilizer. The cultivation should be frequent, 
and always shallow, unless some good reason 
should exist for the eontrary. The last applica- 
tion of the fertilizer is given when the silk first 
appears. In this way there is no waste of the 
very soluble plant food. There is no excess at 
any one time when it cannot be used, and no 
stinting when abundanc. of food is required. 
It is quite analogous to the feeding and fatten- 
ing of an animal. [ want to make this point 
very clear, because it is very important, and, I 
believe, was first practiced by myself, usually the 
whole of the manure or fertilizer having been 
given at the first. The quantity of fertilizer 
should be from 500 to 1,000 pounds, according 
to the faith and liberality of the farmer. Solo- 
mon’s proverb, that ‘‘the liberal soul shal! be 
made fat,” applies strictly to this case, and it 
certainly pays if the liberality is dispensed wise- 
ly and economically, and without any waste or 
loss. I hope a good many of your readers will 
have the faith to attempt to grow upon one acre 
in this way as much they have hitherto grown 
upon two or more.—Z. Mars, in *‘ The Culti- 
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CULTIVATING CORN AND POTA- 
TOES. 


Ir is within the memory of men not yet old 
when corn and potato crops were grown almost 
exclusively by hand labor. This could not be 
afforded ut the low prices for which these crops 
have lately sold. If they did not rely largely 
upon horse labor for planting, cultivating and 
harvesting, many large potato growers would be 
compelled to relinquish the business. It is true 
that, by old-time methods, some plowing was 
done in both corn and potatoes late in the sea- 
son. On the average, it did more harm than 
good, breakirg the roots on the center of the 
rows and enfeebling those closer to the plant, 
by covering them with a mass of earth piled 
around the hill, So far as corn was concerned, 
the hoeing was on the same ill-advised plan, 
consisting of drawing earth around the corn 
early in the season. In some places, the idea 
underlying this practice was to keep the stalk 
upright by heaping dirt about it. In reality it 
weakened the stalk, by destroying the brace 
roots which support it near the surface, and 
causing others to put forth in their place, 

Nearly level culture is undoubtedly best for 
corn ; and it is probable that much depth of till- 
age is not usually required. The corn plant 
loves the warmth of the sun, and every inch of 
depth of cultivation beyond what is needed to 
destroy weeds is an obstruction to the sunlight 
and to heat, Pulverized soil kept stirred so 
frequently that corn roots cannot run through 
it, is a mulch whose tendency is to make the sub- 
soil moister, and, therefore, cooler. This tenden- 
cy is, in part, counteracted by the heating of 
manure or of clover sod under the furrow. 
Without this bottom heat, a finely pulverized 
soil is colder six or eight inches below the sur- 
face than a soil that has not been cultivated. 

In what is called level culture there will bea 
slight elevation around the hill, where the culti- 
vator throws small particles of dirt which can- 
not be turned back. Just before the corn is laid 
by, it is a good plan to cultivate so as to cover 
the small weeds which are apt to start at mid- 
summer around the plant. Early in the sea- 
son, though, the cultivation should be either 
level, or rather away from thecorn plant. There 
is little danger of uprooting a young spear of 
corn, even though only slightly above the sur- 
face. Its root is certainly three or four times 
as long as the part above ground; and, if some 
dirt is drawn from it, the effect will only be to 
give more sunlight and warmth. 

In cultivating potatoes the advocates of level 
culture overlook the necessity for protecting the 
tubers from sunburning. Whether we plant 
deep or shallow, a considerable proportion of 
most kinds of potatves will set near the surface, 
and will need some ‘sort of a hill for their pro- 
tection. Every~-year millions of bushels of 
potatoes are rendered nearly worthless for edible 
purposes by being exposed and greened by the 
Summer sun. So unsalable are these potatoes 





that in years when the price is low they are 
often left ungathered in the field. Theoretically, 
by planting four or five inches deep, we should 
secure a setting of tubers low enough down to 
avoid injury. With some varieties this may be 
true. Others, however, will set high, even 
though planted low. 

The hoe has been largely superseded for till- 
ing corn and potatoes by implements worked by 
horse power. Intelligently used, however, the 
hoe is a valuable implement. It is generally 
better policy to cut out late-starting weeds in 
corn close to the stalk than to cover them up 
with dirt thrown at random, as it must be by 
horse power, in which many will escape. In 
destroying thistles or quack grass in corn the 
last work must be done by the hoe ; for it will be 
after ears have set, and the corn cannot be 
worked by horse without breaking many off. It 
requires considerable labor to do this ; but a part 
of the increased expense will be repaid by the 
larger crop. The hoe is, however, often so used 
on young corn as to do as much injury as good. 
Hired help, especially from the old country, 
know no way to hoe corn except to draw earth 
arcund it. This is a double injury, as it takes 
moist earth from the center of the rows, break- 
ing off many feeding roots, and it destroys the 
brace roots which start from the stalk and are 
designed to protect it from blowing down by 
storms. Level culture, it is now admitted by 
nearly all, is more favorable for keeping corn 
upright than the old-fashioned plan of hilling. 

Deep culture is not necessary to the destruc- 
tion of weeds. Those of annuals with small 
seeds are so diminutive at first that the slightest 
brush with a smoothing harrow will uproot 
them. If the Canada thistle is abundant, the 
cultivator should be arranged with broad, flat 
teeth, cutting the entire soil between the rows 
ove or two inches below the surface. This will 
not injure so many of the corn roots as deeper 
tillage with the ordinary cultivator, and with 
soil properly prepared this is deep enough to 
mellow the strata just below this, where most of 
the feeding roots are found. It is probable, 
from some observations made last season, that 
corn has a still deeper set of roots for supplying 
the plant with moisture in a dry time; yet 
shallow cultivation is all that these need also. A 
very thin covering of finely pulverized earth 
makes a more perfect mulch for preserving 
moisture than a larger quantity left in lumps 
and clods.—American Cultivator. 
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THE SILK SOCIETIES. 


Tue two organizations devoted to the up- 
building of the silk interest of the state are 
now actively at work, and promise good results. 
We visited the new quarters of the State Board 
of Silk Culture the other day, and found the 
office nicely fitted up and the machinery for the 
filature being put in place. The apartments 
are large and uiry, and excellently adapted for 
the purposes to which they will be devoted. 
Everything will be in readiness for reeling as 
soon as this year’s cocoons come in, and a class 
of those desiring to learn reeling will be opened. 
We understand thateapplications have already 
been made for instruction, The Board will buy 
cocoons which growers desire to sell, or they 
will reel the silk and return it to the growers. 
The new establishment is at No. 21 Montgomery 
Avenue. Montgomery Avenue runs diagonally 
northward from the corner of Montgomery 
and Washington Streets. The other organiza- 
tion which is now vigorously pushing forward its 
work is the Ladies’ Silk Culture Society of 
California, of which Charles Wolcott Brooks is 
president. At a meeting of this society held 
last week, it was reported that the association 
had purchased from the Piedmont Land Com- 
pany, of Alameda County, at a nominal price, 
fourteen acres of land, on what is known as the 
Piedmont tract. The land is to be used for silk 
raising. Mulberry trees will be planted on the 
grounds, and it is expected that the United 
States will erect a building to be used as a co- 
coonery and filature on the place, If this 
should be done, the work will be under the 
management of the Government, and the tract 
will doubtless be made a United States experi- 
mental silk raising station. Professor Hilgard 
has visited the place, and his opinion is that the 
grouna is very suitable for raising mulberry trees. 
There are abundant supplies of lime and potash 
in the earth. 

Professor Davidson, who was a member of 
the committee appointed to select a site for 
the building proposed to be erected on thé 
place, reported that he found the tract to be 
a rising ground, covered with eucalyptus trees, 
at the end of one of the broad avenaes lead- 
ing from the Piedmont Hotel. The further 
boundary of the tract is a ridge, which is 
about 639 feet above the level of the bay- 
The site selected is on the slope, about fifty 
feet from the ridge. Water can easily be ob- 
tained by sinking a well. 

Charles Wolcott Brooks stated that he had 
advertised for bids for the erection of the co 
coonery and filature on the Piedmont tract. 
It was first proposed to have the building 
80x40 feet, but the plans have been changed, 
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and the size now proposed is 28}¢x35 feet. 
The contract has not yet been awarded. One 
of the clauses of the deed of the Piedmont 
tract states that never hereafter shall any in- 
toxicating liquors be sold on the ground, nor 
any liquor traffic be engaged in there.—Pacific 
Rural, 


THINNING OUT FRUIT. 


Ir is upon proper care at this season that the 
success of the labors of the fruit-grower for the 
entire year in a great measure depends, One of 
the principal things to be observed is an adequate 
thinning out of the surplus fruit which sets. To 
many it seems a hard thing to go over the or- 
chard, and pick off and throw away quantities 
of what seems to promise to develop into good 
fruit; but he who carries out a systematic plan 
of judicious thinning will reap the reward. The 
tendency of many trees is to produce, ifleft alone, 
a large crop of inferior sized fruit ; and this can 
only be obviated by intelligent care during the 
early part of the season. Though the bulk of the 
crop may be considerably diminished, the excel- 
lence of that which is allowed to remain and 
come to maturity will far more than counter- 
balance the lors in amount. A bushel or a hun- 
dred pounds of large, well-developed fruit, of any 
kind, will always bring much more than double 
the quantity of an inferior quality, which, indeed, 
will often be found difficult to dispose of at any 
price. Another point gained by judicious thin- 
ning will be the prevention of the breaking down 
of overloaded limbs, which gives so many or- 
chards such an unsightly appearance. By this, 
many valuable trees are almost utterly ruined, 
losing their largest and finest branches, and thus 
entailing a loss far in excess of any profit secured 
by such a wasteful system, Perhaps in no other 
fruit can such a direct benefit be secured by thin- 
ning asin the orange. The market is overstocked 
each year with small, insignificant specimens of 
that fruit, while those of a larger size command 
a ready sale. If a half, or even two-thirds, of the 
fruit which scts on these trees was removed while 
in an incipient stage, the result would be that 
the entire energy of the tree would be devoted 
to bringing those remaining to maturity, and a 
good crop of an excellent quality would be the 
inevitable result. It often requires a seeming 
cold-blooded waste to do the proper amount of 
thinning ; but, in the long run, it will surely pay, 
anda large portion of the inferior fruit of all 
kinds that now finds its way to market will thus 
be cut off.—San Francisco Chronicle, 
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SEASONABLE HINTS. 


Ir is reckoned by many good potato growers 
that the application of Paris green with land 
plaster to the potato crop practically costs 
nothing. The advantage to the potato from the 
gypsum on its leaves defrays the entire expense, 
even when two or more applications are made 
in a season. 

It is quite likely that London purple, another 
arsenical preparation, will take the place of 
Paris green asinsect poison. It is cheaper, and 
is less likely to burn the leaves by excessive 
doses, The objection to it is that it works more 
slowly than Paris green, sometimes two or three 
days elapsing before much effect is seen. 

Illinois farmers are complaining of the rav- 
ages of the root web worm in their cornfields. 
One farmer bas lost 100 acres. This is one of 
the bad results of successive cropping of the 
land with one crop. With a proper rotation, 
alternating corn with other grain, such as pre- 
vails in the East, there is little danger of any 
insect entirely destroying this crop. 

If a farmer wants to apply a lasting manure, 
let him use coarsely-crushed bone. It will not, 
however, be nearly so effective on the first crop, 
and as the finer division, by dissolving in oil of 
vitriol, helps the land for two or three years, it 
will be generally preferred. The nimble six- 
pence is as much better than the slow shilling 
in manures as in anything. 

As a gencral rule it is not best to get any sheep 
very fat unless preparing it for the butcher, 
For keeping over one year this high condition is 
an injury. It cannot be maintained without 
more care and skill than most farmers can give. 
If a ewe loses a lamb, particular care should be 
taken not to overfeed her, unless she is to be 
fattened and sold at once. 

Farmers like to see the wheat field well covered 
when the snow goes off in the Spring. But if 
the soil is rich and the wheat is encouraged to 
stool by cultivating the surface a thin stand is 
better, as it is not so likely to break down. Some 
of the best wheat fields have, inSpring, looked so 
bare of wheat that their owners were tempted to 
plow them up ; but a large crop was the outcome 
at harvest. 

There are some good arguments in favor of 
rolling corn ground immediately after planting. 
1t compacts the earth around the seed, thus in- 
suring more speedy germination. The surface 
being entirely level, it removes the marks by 
which crows and other birds find the grain. 
Again, rolling checks the-work of the cut worm, 
which does not find the hills so readily as it will 
by following in the rows left by the marker. 

There is no use attempting to poison the old 














beetles which appear on the potato vines as soon 
as they comeup. They are not there to eat, but 
to lay eggs, and propagate their kind. Only the 
larve can be destroyed by poison, as these alone 
eat the leaves of the potato. Much injury is 
done to potato vines, when young, by repeated 
doses of poison, made stronger at each applica- 
tion, because the first did not effect anything. 

It is a good plan to roll the bean field after 
planting, partly to compact the earth around the 
seed, and partly to make a level surface for 
beans to come through the earth upon. If they 
are drilled in, the tendency will be to leave the 
beans in hollows, and the first cultivation fills 
these up, thus throwing earth against the stems. 
If rain follows, much injury is apt to result, the 
wet earth adhering to the bean stalk, and caus- 
ing rust, 

As the season for using Paris green is at hand 
it should be remembered that iron rust is the 
best antidote for this poison, Water strongly 
impregnated with iron is not to be used to dilute 
the poison, as the iron in it will neutralize a por- 
tion. Much of the danger from this poison may 
be avoided by applying it in weaker doses, which 
are equally effective in destroying all insect life. 
For using On potatoes we use one heaping tea- 
spoonful of Paris green, thoroughly mixed with 
100 pounds, or one bushel of fine gypsum,— 
American Cultivator. 


ORCHARD AND FRUIT GARDEN, 


THose who propose planting, whether 
an orchard, or but a few trees, should lose 
no time in sending their orders to a nursery. 
Look out for those glib-tongued tree agents, who 
pretend to represent a nursery in good repute, 
but fill their orders with refuse stock, which 
they buy wherever they find it, and label it to 
suit. In an orchard to supply fruit for market, 
do not bave too many kinds, Fora near market, 
early apples are likely to be most profitable. An 
orchard to supply the family should comprise 
varieties, from the earliest to those that are the 
longest keepers. Land for an orchard should 
be the best on the farm, instead of the poorest. 
Prepare it by manuring, plowing, and harrow- 
ing, a8 soon as it can safely be done. When 
nursery trees arrive, do not be in a hurry to 
pant. Heel in the trees, and take time to plant 
carefully, Neglected peach trees grow ill- 
shaped, with long limbs, which often break. If, 
each Spring, half to two-thirds the length of the 
shoots of the former year is cut away, the result 
will bea compact head, and more and better 
fruit. Prune large limbs on all kinds of trees 
before the buds swell. Grape-vines not pruned 
last Fall should be attended to at once, Plant 
raspberries and blackberries as soon as the soil 
can be worked. Grafting is often done too 
early, and the cions long exposed to drying 
winds will perish ; wait until the swelling of the 
buds. If cions are not already secured, cut 
them before vegetation starts. Canker-worms 
come out early. Apply protection to the trees 
now. The simplest is a band of thick brown 
paper, a foot or more wide, tacked around the 
trunk. On this paint a band of pine tar, which 
should be renewed if from any cause it does not 
remain adhesive.—-American Agriculturist. 
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ROSE BUGS. 


Ir is said that Paris green, applied to rose- 
bushes and grape-vines infested with rose bugs, 
will kill the insects as surely as it does the po- 
tato bug when used on potato plants, The 
application can be dry, mixed with flour or land 
plaster, or in liquid form, mixed with water, 
and sprinkled on in the same manner as for the 
potato bug.— Vick’s Magazine for June. 
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6 date of ex: tion on le yel- 


the change in t 
low tieket. attached to the , whic 
made ane ae or second. week week, otter Ee mon 
8 ved. stamp is Tecel ved 
a iSioeare. BAMPA a, 4h 00., No, 188 Fleet Street, 
Low to receive subscriptions 
THE [INDEPEN DENT, 
New York Uity. 


CLUBBING ARRANGEMENTS 
1885. 


OTHER first-class publications and periodicals can 
be obtained at greatly reduced prices in connection 
with THe InDEPENDENT,. and persons desiring any 
such will find it to their advantage to scnd their sub 
scriptions through this office. 

We will furnish, upon application, a list of such pub 
lications and clubbing rates of same 
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RATES OF ADVERTISING, 
PER AGATE LINE. EAOH INSERTION 
(14 lines to the inch, 200 lines to the column.) 


and adve 
Address 


P.O. Box 2787, 
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ort ROUND SHoy,, 


The Improved Eps 


\\} 
“KNICKERBOCKER 


Ci 





Shoulder 
onan 


papends the Chest an promotes Free Resviration. 
o—4 Children becoming Round-Shouldered. 
r p Dertoct Skirt-Supporter for Ladies. 

welciane everywhere recommend them. 
go. arness—eimple—unlike a)] otherr. 
Easily adjusted and worn with comfort. 
al sizes for Men, Women, Boys and Girls. 
The Cheapest and only Reliable Shoul ler Brace. 
Sold by Druggists and General Stores, or sent, post. 
paid, on receipt of $1.00 per pair, plain, or #1. 50 
pet pair silk-faced. Send chest measure, around the 

y. Address the manufacturers, 


KMICKERBOCKER BRACE CO., 
N. A. Jounson, Prop’r. EASTON. N. PENN. 








VIOLANE DU CAP 


the wonderful transformation gem, colors violet by 
day, ruby red by «as-light. Extensively worn by 
ladies in evening dress 
and ball costume. Lace 
pine, and rings, and 
searf pins, favorite 
styles of mounting for 
i — stone. No goods 

rade nuine unles they 

have tag attached, bearing this trade mark. 


LeBOSQUET 


ren WENTIN 


Combining the Latest Improveinents. 
HEATING PRIVATE RESIDENCES A SPECIALTY. 


Send for Descriptive Pamphlet. 


LeBOSQUET BROS., 75 Union n St., Boston. 











runt MOUNTAIN HAMMOCK CEA 


Ie adap: to the honse, lawn, porch, or camp, and is 
chock full of comfort and blessed rest. It assumes 
and can be used in position, from sitting to lyane 
down, without any exertion of the occ mpant. 
cheapest and best article in the world for the enioy- 
ment of freshair. Far ahead of the hammock. For 
wale by fancy and sporting woods, al. also toy and hard. 
ware (dealers, The 74 co., Agente 
for the Menufacturer, 77 Chamb: 4 P.O 

2,002, New York. Send for circular, Price, *hs.00 


» HOUSEKEEPERS ™ 


he best, surest, cleanest, cheapest. s and opt — 


Moequi to Bugs, C Gabbane Worme, 
Ticks, Grubs, = all Insect Vermin, is the 


SWEDISH INSECT POWDER. 


Prix J 80 cents (silver or stamps), postpaid, to any 


addre 
“Agents Wanted, dares 
SWEDISH MFG. O., ‘Pittsburgh, Pa, 


n0.1 ‘suit 





Catalogues sent. 








Gemeterien ov Puli 


— 
ENGINES, nics ‘Tone PU 
BUCKEYE LAWN — = Pours, 
ated Catalogres and Prices 


MAST. F008 ¢: 00. Springfield Ohta 


made + cher 
IRON TU’ SINS WIND EN 








mY rom c thea 
rious preparations: + but even 


Food, I sr ina Ne sone 


Tigeetion. 
gbtared fow stmes, 
i the ni Nee tinae return, of dis" 


STERBROOK’S SUPERIOR, STANDARD, RELIABLE 


STEEL PENS. 


For Sale 
all Faationess. 


Warehouse: 


Leading Nos. : 048, 14, 130, 333, 161. 
26 John Street, New York. 














segs A.J. REACHES Co’s, 

















re 
jane 
Paes 






































\ Ee POPULAR TENNIS RACKET. 


























A. J. REACH CoO., 


Manufacturers of LAWN TENNIS. 
oO ker City Tennis & the latent d best 
, pe ade. i Saat Slaying nurface Recker t 4. equaled. Fine 
V's ackets, our own make, from $1.50 to $5.0 A “ay A full line of 
TENNIS SETS and TENNIS SUPPLIES. 
Send for Illustrated Catalogue, Free. 
__ 23 South Sth Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 





ADAMS’ 


mh METALLIC PICKET FENCES. 


Farms, Gai ta, 3, Lawns, Parks, Railways, etc. 





sameeren SI 





Cheaper, more durable, and more ornamental than wooden fences of the same grades. 
“The Special Medals” of silver were awarded by the American Institute, New York, and the 
New Jersey State Agricultural Society, Waverly, New Jersey, at their Fairs in 1884, being the high- 


est awards, 
cultural Society, Mineola, Long Island, N. Y.; 


The highest awards were granted at the Fairs in 1884 of the Queens County Agri- 
of the Danbury Agricultural Society, Danbury, 


Conn. ; of the Hancock County Agricultural Society, Carthage, Ill., and of the Warsaw Agricul- 


tural Society, Warsaw, Ill 


For Catalogues and Price-lists of Fences, and for Machines to manufacture on royalty, address 


THE A. B. C. FENCE COMPANY, 


83 Warren Street, New York City. 








or Lime, is not made 

rease, and rs Bye nothing injurious to the 
im or the finest fabric, Itis entirely pure. Wil not 
fuil or harden woolens. Ineures a pure and lasting 
white. Used like any soap, and by everybody, even 
inexperienced hands, with perfect success. Contains 
no bleaching powder or anything of like nature. 
Removes easily aii stains met with in the laundry. 
Te a true ocorless, antise; ~ ys and saritary soap, ren- 
dering it valuable for sick rooms and hospitals 


If you cannot get itof your grocer, send direct to 
the office of we pape. enaeaerure under 
patent Jan, 23d, 1877, and for sale by t 


CANTON MANUFACTURING co., 
160 a es Boston, Mass. 


L. LAStEa, Jn., President. 
Epwargp W. Hows. yt 





LE PAGE’S| : 
LIQUID GLUE. 


ALLED FOR CEMENTING 
ratass. io Pap R, LEATHER, ke- 
AWAnGE by, LONDON, iss. 
'd only 


cod by f Manon 


PORTERS ao i - racine psi 8 


HOUSE FURNISHING. 


FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC 
COOKING UTENSILS. 
COPPER AND TIN MOULDS, 
CUTLERY. 


Eddy’s Refrigerators, 


LEWIS & CONGER, 


601 and 603 6th AVE., 
1338 and 1340 BROADWAY. 














WEBER 






PIANOS 


Send for Ca Catalague. 


WAREROOMS : 
Fifth Avenue, Cor. 16th St., 
NEW YORK CITY. 


Re cliftiedate Rta bide ING 2 PEE, 


for a book of ages of + 
cul ec ce 
Sy WATSON. 19 Murray Street, New York 











> Holeomb’s Auto- 
id matic Combination 


FURNACES 
For Hard oF Soft Coal, 
Coke or Wood, with- 
out alteration. 
Most Satisfactory House 

armer in Exist 


B Its merits as vs | N LUE have 2 BLUE, 


and endersed oy Ceoumnmeet house keepers. Your 
+ er ough’ to have it on sale. Ask him for it. 
WILTSLRGER, Prop., 233 N. Second 8t., Phil., Pa. 


G OLUM BIAS: 
BICYCLES. Beeces 
_@UeeTRICYGLES: 898TON" 
Henley’s Challenge Roller Skate 


ACKNOWLEDGED BY EXPERTS AS 1HE 


Ens PLETE 












mu 


one in 
art usin 


trated Catal 
Ri ated Catalogue een Mention t 













Ah Me. a fet for i invalid t= 
by 
payricisoe. 4 aa near ae sored 


DOLIBER, GOODALE & CO., Boston. Mass. 





BELLS. 





Guaranteed in every re- 
spect. 


Send for Circulars. 
HOLCOMB & GOULD, 
Painesville, Q. 











McSHANE SELL FOUNDRY 











POWDER 


, aD ore 
the nary ki — and cannot be sold in ap 
with 7 ‘multitude’ of low test, phone » weignt, alum or 

powders. Sold only in 


ASK YOUR rau 
if he wears those best of all 











REVERSIBLE 
COLLARS 





Ratha, aD turndowns, and —pideth, stand-up, 

Several webs of Fine Muslin, starched together, and pol- 
ished on both sides, form the new LINENE FABRIC. 

TEN collars, or five pairs of cuffs, sold at stores for 26 cents, 
or sent by mail from factory, if not found on sale. Trial collar 
and pair of cuffs (say what size) post-paid for SIX cents. 

Two GOLD Medals awarded at M.C.M.A. Fair, Boston, 1882. 

Circulars free. Jobbers in principal cities supply Retailers, 

Samples free to the trade. Mentiog where you saw this adv't. 


REVERSIBLE COLLAR CO., Factory, Cambridge, Mass. 


.GAS MACHINES, 


MANUFACTURED BY 


PENNSYLVANIA GLOBE GAS LIGHT 60., 
47 and 49 N. Second St., Philadeiphia. 
“GasoLtine For Any MAKE MACHINE.” 

Send for for Cireulars and and Price- list. 


Shaw, Applin 1% Co 
ULPIT 
SUITS 


2% Sudbury Street, 
Send for Cetatogue. BOSTON. 














Her Majesty's Favorite 


COSMATIC GLYCERINE 


PREPARED ONLY BY 
The Royal British Company 
= 
Chemists and Perfumers, 
AND A8 SUPPLIED TO 


THE ROYAL FAMILY, 


Her Royal Highness t Princess ot Wales, 
He er Grace the Pe chess of Roxb 
The Marchbioness o pwesee Th 
._ Waterford, The ’ 
Countess of Du erin Mrs, Gladstone, Mrs. 
ra 








eit al Scat ater tee 

and delica from dis ng eruptions. 
Modifies and checks wrinkling. Guaranteed f, 

harmful ingredients. Price, One Dollar. 


THE LIEBIG COMPANY, 1 N. Y. De urra 
Street, Sole American Agents pot, 88 Is v 


¢@™ Also of druggists, fancy vane dealers, etc. 28 


STANDARD 
SPOOL 








LWA 


‘a alalal, 





THE 


STAN DARD 
RELISH 


FOR 
SOUPS. FISH. 
STEAKS.CHOPS. 

MEATS.ETC. 
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